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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE brief vacation of the English Parliament is 

evidently an active and anxioustime for the Cab- 
inet. Its members are scattered in various directions, 
all except Mr. Gladstone engaged in the endeavor to 
harmonize internal differences soas to present a solid 
front when Parliament reopens. The difficulty with 
Russia has receded into the background, and in the 
foreground looms up the Irish question, galvanized 
into life by the attempt to extend the operation of 
the Crimes Act. So faras we can judge, the Radicals 
are right in their opposition to this measure. The 
latest reports from Ireland show a more orderly state 
of affairs than for a very long time past ; a state of 
affairs, in fact, quite as peaceful as that which exists 
in either Scotland or England. Under such circum- 
stances it is an unwarrantable provocation to Irish 


feeling to renew a measure pren in most dis- 
turbed and turbulent turmoil. It is reported, ap- 
parently on the best authority, that Russia has 
agreed to the English terms, and that the question of 
the Afghan boundary is settled, the Russians conced- 
ing two small sections to the Afghans, and retaining 
the lion’s share of their conquest, with Pendjeh. 


It is now decided that the coming general election 

in England will take place in November, and the 

summer will be one of very great and unusual inter- 

est in English affairs. More than half the members 

of the present House of Commons have announced 

their determination not to enter the contest for seats 
in the new House, and this increases the uncertainty 
of the situation. The political agents of both parties 
are already at work canvassing their strength and 
laying plans for the future, but the fact that a very 
large number of new voters are to exercise the right of 
voting for the first time makes it impossible for even 
the most skillful politicians to reach any trustworthy 
judgment as to the result of the election. What 
remains of the last session of the present Parliament 
would have no interest if it were not for the great 
public questions now demanding solution; and, as 
has been pointed out, even in the present crisis nei- 
ther party acts with any degree of confidence or with 
any decision of policy. It is known that Mr. Parnell 
expects to command seventy or eighty votes in the 
new House, and with this increased body he expects 
to secure terms for Ireland by holding the balance 
of power between the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives. The retirement of Mr. Gladstone is by no 
means improbable ; and that event, or an increasing 
representation of the Radicals in the new House, 
may radically change the policy of the Liberal party. 
Conservative Englishmen are likely to find the sum- 
mer holiday filled with uncertainties and anxieties 
of a very disagreeable kind. 


One good result of the recent: events i in Afghanistan 
is a probable change of feeling in England in re- 
gard to the defense of India. This was very fully 
brought out in a recent notable debate in the House 
of Lords, in which the Duke of Argyll and Lords 
Kimberley, Salisbury, and Cranbrook took part. 
Although differing radically on many points, these 
English statesmen were agreed in their interpreta- 
tion of the Russian movement toward India. Some- 
thing very like manifest destiny is pushing Russia 
forward in Asia, and this movement is beyond the 
control of the Russian Government itself. The Lon- 
don ‘‘ Spectator” well describes it as ‘the glacial 
movement of Russia toward India,” and declares 
that it is independent of the Russian Government, 
and can be arrested only by a line of impregnable 
defenses. Even if she wished to be honest—which 
is doubtful—it is probable that Russia could not 
observe any treaties which she might make binding 
her against a further advance. The impetus which 
has been pushing her through Asia will carry her to 
the confines of India, and there the English must 
prepare to meet her. The old notion of keeping 
Afghanistan as a ‘‘ buffer,” or a neutral zone, is fast 
being abandoned, and the force of events, if nothing 
else, is bringing all parties to an agreement as to the 
proper mode of defense. British forces may be used 
in Afghanistan, but they cannot be relied upon 
there to arrest Russian movements, nor can the 
Afghanistans be counted upon as allies. Lord Duf- 
ferin, a man of great practical sagacity and admi- 
rable judgment, has recommended the construction 
of strong fortifications at Quetta and on the Indus, 
and the building of a series of military railroads 
uniting the whole frontier with the body of the 
Indian Empire. This scheme, so far as it involves 
the railroads and a great military road, has already 
been sanctioned, and the expenditure of $25,000,000, 
appropriated to the work, has already been begun. 
It is proposed to establish a thorough system of 





defense, involving fortresses, railroads, and a stand- 
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ing army, at acost of not more than en.eon-eetia a 
year. This done, England, standing on her own 
ground, and with the moral power of a purely defen- 
sive attitude, can await the attack of Russia. Sooner 
or later the struggle must come; nothing will now 
stop the Russian movement ‘except a vigorous and 
successful war against it. Under the pressure of 
the cumulative force of conquest and movement, 
treaties, however sacred, will afford no lasting pro- 
tection. 


The funeral of Victor Hugo last Monday was a na- 
tional demonstration, conducted with the usual Paris- 
ian accompaniments of enormous crowds, intermina- 
ble processions, pyramids of flowers, funeral marches, 
and numerous orations. Four addresses were deliv- 
ered under the Arc de Triomphe, to as distinguished 
an audience as could be gathered in France on any 
occasion. The Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the French Academy, each pronounced, through 
its representative, a eulogium on the dead poet, and 
each expressed, in its way, the almost unbounded ad- 
miration of France for its greatest man of letters. 
The most striking feature of the ceremony was the 
participation of all classes, from the President of the 
Republic and the representatives of its highest po- 
litical and academic associations, down to the Paris- 
ian gamin and the men who carry the red flag and 
tear up the pavements. The immense range of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s genius was strikingly illustrated in this 
universal recognition of services rendered to every 
class, and of the expression through verse or prose 
of the convictions and aspirations and sufferings of 
almost every section of society, 


The deadlock in the Danish Folkthing, or Lower 
House of Parliament, on account of the refusal of the 
House to pass the usual supply bills, has already been 
reported in these columns. Taking advantage of a 
peculiar feature in the Danish Constitution, the King 
has so far been able to float himself without making 
any concessions to the House, but the Ministry have 
now gone beyond the constitutional limitation, and 
are making expenditures which are clearly outside 
their power, under the provision which has so far 
enabled them to keep the Government going. The 
popular feeling grows more and more intense. A new 
Rigsdag, or Parliament, will meet in October, and 
will be more radical than ever. Meanwhile the pa- 
tience of the Radicals, who have an enormous ma- 
jority in the Folkthing, is exhausted, and it looks as 
if the peace-loving and order-keeping Danes were 
about to enter a revolutionary period. Rifle clubs 
are being organized throughout the country, and 
everyhody is arming and learning how to use 
weapons. No threats are made, but asteady move- 
ment of organization and equipment is going on all 
over the kingdom. On the Government’s side, the 
titled gentry, the office-holders, and to considerable 
extent the wealthy classes, are buying Krupp guns 
and presenting them to the King for ‘‘ the national 
defense.” King Christian, in spite of his successful 
alliances with the greatest monarchies in Europe, 
evidently has a difficult task before bim in his en- 
deavor to override the popular will. The Danes 
have never been easy to manage, and are likely to 
dethrone him if he persists. 

The statisticians ane sede - antaiel from 350,000 
to 500,000 artisans out of employment. To this 
great army of unemployed another 100,000 must now 
be added. The iron manufacturers in Western Penn- 
sylvania have refused to continue the rate of wages of 
the past. The iron workers, whose union is at onee 
one of the strongest and one of the best labor unions 
in the country, have refused to accept a reduction. 
The manufacturers expect a long struggle, the labor- 
ers a short one, and some furnaces are continuing 
work at the old rate. Meanwhile the bank state- 





ments in New York indicate a larger reserve of capi- 
tal on hand above legal requirements than ever before 
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in their history. Weshall leave those who believe 
that free competition and laissez faire are the condi- 
tions of an ideal industrial order to explain how it is 
that those conditions give us on the one hand millions 
of unemployed capital, and on the other thousands 
of unemployed laborers. 





The demand which Mr. Carlyle, in his ‘‘ Past and 
Present,” made for information on which to base in- 
telligent action respecting the labor problem, isin the 
way of being complied with. We have already noted 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright's appointment of agents to in- 
quire into and report on the condition of the laborers 
both in this country and abroad, an appointment 
which we believe will be justly popular with the 
working classes, in spite of skeptical criticism by some 
newspaper organs. This is followed by the issuance 
of a circular by Secretary of State Bayard, addressed 
to a number of experts, and following out the inquir- 
ies made by his predecessors respecting the conditions 
of manufacturing industries in England, France, and 
Germany. His object is to get a description of the 
machinery employed, the number of persons occupied, 
and the rates of wages, with such further data as may 
appear to be necessary for the complete understand- 
ing of the conditions of the industry inquired into. 
He also aims to obtain with a comparative table of 
wages a comparative statement of the number of 
hours of work, price of rent, food, and clothing, and 
facilities for education afforded. All this is a wide, 
and, we believe, a wise, departure from the notion that 
government is simply a police organization whose 
function ends with the protection of the individual 
from the wrong-doing of his neighbor. 





No movement for workingmen has in it more hope 
than that which aims to develop industrial education. 
The fifteen industrial schools in New York City have 
been brought into closer relations with one another 
through the Industrial Educational Association, 
whose first annual report is just published. Its pre- 
liminary work has been that of organization, and this 
appears to have been well done. Its modest request 
to the Board of Education for the use of aschool build- 
ing one afternoon in the week, for the purpose of hold- 
ing classes, after the regular school hours, in sewing, 
domestic economy, designing, modeling, and the use 
of tools, is reasonable, and it is difficult to see any rea- 
son why it should not be instantly granted, since the 
Association is ready to furnish teachers if the Board 
will furnish a building. Other countries are ahead 
of us in this matter. The South Kensington Museum 
of Industrial Art has cost the British Government 
$5,000,000, and the yearly appropriation for the ep- 
couragement of technical skill is $400,000. France 
gives half as much a year to three technical schools. 
Here is an object for which workingmen might agi- 
tate with the assurance of the most cordial co-opera- 
tion from all classes. 





The special Legislative Committee, appointed to 
investigate in the State of New York the Tontine 
method of life insurance, have made their report. 
There are seven life insurance companies which issue 
Tontine policies, and turee of them are in New York 
State ; it is, therefore, unfortunate that the Commit- 
tee had so little time for their investigation that it 
was practically wholly confined to the business of the 
New York Equitable, for it gives an opportunity for 
the suspicion that the object of the investigation was 
an attack on the affairs of that company. It is cer- 
tainly a severe and trenchant criticism ; whether just 
or no we do not feel called upon to decide; we as- 
sume that no wise reader iuvited to insure in that 
company will fail first io read this report, and ask 
for a reply to its charges, or a satisfactory explana- 
tion of them. Until the statements of fact are re- 
futed they must be assumed as true, and their truth 
constitutes a serious indictment of the methods of 
conducting life insurance business, which we had hoped 
the wreckage of a few years ago had effeetually put 
anendto. For example: three salaries are paid by 
the Equitable as follows: President, $37,500 ; Vice- 
President, $30,000 ; Second Vice-President, $20,000. 
A genius sometimes deserves a great salary, but no 
such institution needs three geniuses to keep it 
going. The Committee show the immense growth of 
life insurance business from nothing in 1812 to one 
and three-quarter billion dollars in 1885, and properly 
demand strict governmental surveillance of such a 
business. They describe the Tontine policies as we 
have already done ; assert that, at least in the case of 
the Equitable, no such accounts are kept as make it 
possible for the policy-holder to know his rights in 
the Tontine pool, and wind up by recommending that 





a surrender value should be provided for all life 
policies, whether on the Tontine plan or not, after 
three annual payments have been made. This 
recommendation is very well as far as it goes ; but it 
leaves much to be desired. 

The Indians in the Southwest are upon tne war- 
path. At the time of our writing the number is 
small, though we discredit the semi official re port 
that there are only 34 raiders. These are all 
Apaches. There appears to be some fear that they 
will be recruited from other: warlike tribes. The 
Apaches were taken in hand two years ago, put upon 
a reservation in accordance with the recommendation 
and under the supervision of General Crook, and set 
to farming, and the leader of the present raid, 
Geronimo, was commended in General Crook’s last 
report for the progress he had made in agriculture. 
Why they have broken out from their reservation we 
do not know, but receive with hesitation the asser- 
tion that it is wholly because of their wolf-like char- 
acter. The raiders are now trying to get across the 
border into Mexico, but the passes are guarded, and 
there is fair prospect that the marauders will be 
captured. The outbreak, however, emphasizes the 
danger of keeping semi civilized bodies of men to- 
gether even under military supervision. If they are 
wolves, the sooner the pack is broken up the better. 
Distributing the Indians among the whites would 
eradicate the wolfish propensities in most of them, 
and would make protection against the irredeemable 
wolves easy. 


The State Charities Aid Association has presented 
a report, by a special committee, of which Mr. James, 
formerly Postmaster-General, is the chairman, urging 
the passage of a bill by Congress to establish postal 
savings banks. There is no question that the savings 
banks in Great Britain, in connection with the post- 
offices, have done. much to promote habits of thrift 
and economy among the poorer classes ; perhaps 
quite as much as has been done by the establishment 
of penny savings banks for the children in connec- 
tion with School Board schools. That the savings 
banks should be under governmental supervision is 
on all hands admitted ; that such supervision would 
be stronger and better if exercised by the Nation, and 
not by the State, is indicated, if not demonstrated, 
by the success of our National Bankingsystem. That 
the establishment of facilities for the investment of 
small savings in connection with the Post-Office De- 
partment, and, for the children, in connection with 
the public schools, would greatly promote thrift, is 
also certain. The only question in the case appears 
to be whether such savings institutions should be 
established by the Government, or promoted by the 
Government but established by private enterprise ; 
perhaps only experiment can answer that question 
finally. 


The reports from the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, whose sessions at Cincinnati have ju-t 
closed, indicate that certain notable changes have oc- 
curred in that time-honored body. The Moderator was 
the Rev. E. R. Craven, D.D., of Newark, a gentleman 
whose knowledge of ecclesiastical law is not inferior 
to that of any divine in that denomination. He has 
been at the head of the able and patient committee 
to whom was intrusted, some years since, the revision 
of the cumbrous and complicated Book of Discipline. 
This task was so well performed, and has been 
received with such favor by the Church, that Dr. 
Craven's election may be regarded as a proof of satis. 
faction on the part of the Assembly, and as a return 
to the old practice of choosing the Moderator for his 
services and piety rather than for any supposed fit- 
ness to ‘‘represent” any interest or section. We 
also note that a ‘‘ Vice-Moderator,” by a rule of 
this present Assembly, was selected, and that Dr. 
Craver appointed the Rev. John Gillespie, D.D., 
of Elizabeth, N. J., to this distinguished position. 
Both the Home and Foreign Mission Boards have been 
able to report a very large contribution of funds this 
past year; but they, in common with nearly all the 
other benevolent agencies of the Presbyterian denom- 
ination, close the year in debt. An important rule 
has been adopted, by the response of the Presbyteries, 
which now settles the vexed question of ‘trial by 
commission” in favor of the commis:ion. Valuable 
time will thus be saved, and the ends of justice will 
be abundantly subserved. A mass: meeting never is 
and can never be judicial. The nearest approach to 
a reduction of the size of the Assembly itself has also 
been reached. The change consists in giving to each 
Presbytery one minister and one elder on the floor of 








the Assembly until tho roll of the Presbytery numbers 
twenty-four. After this, and for each twenty four, 
or ‘‘any fraction not less than twelve,” one additional 
commissioner (clerical or lay) may be appointed. 
This modification is expected to reduce the Assembly 
of next year by 136 names. The present body num. 
bers 577. That of next year would be less than 450. 


A sign of progress in rational medicine was af- 
forded by the second annual session of the American 
Climatological Association, held in this city last 
Wednesday and Thursday. The larger number of 
papers presented discussed some aspect of the cura- 
tive or the palliative influence of climates upon 
phthisis, and the discriminating, undogmatical but 
non-skeptical spirit displayed was peculiarly notice- 
able, since no field has afforded more opportunity to 
both the dogmatist and the skeptics of medicine. 
There was nearly a consensus of opinion against a re- 
cent tendency to exaggerate the value of mere dryness 
of climate. The character of the soil as affecting the 
quality of moisture in the air, the necessity of study- 
ing all the factors of climate, in the word’s most 
comprehensive meaning, the obligation resting upon 
the physician to know all the influences to which he 
commits his patient in advising a change of residence, 
the possibility of discriminating climates adapted to 
each variety and stage of phthisis, the necessity to a 
decision of experience in each individual case, and of 
long residence in the climate discovered to be suitable 
—a mere list of subjects discussed indicates the ra- 
tional and the sane character of the conclusions 
reached. The climates of Florida received attention 
from several careful observers, each speaking with 
little favor of the popular lowlands of the St. John 
River, while the Gulf coast, and, for those needing less 
stimulating air, the sandy ridges of Southern Florida, 
were strongly recommended. The Atlantic coast of 
Florida and the deligh!ful old city of St. Augustine 
were shown no favor as health resorts for invalid 
lungs and throats. 

Mr. Beecher has commenced what promises to be a 
series of sermons on evolution and religion. Only 
imperfect reports of these sermons are furnished by 
the secular press ; enough, however, to show that he 
is more conservative than his critics have supposed. 
In his first sermon he avers the existence of a per- 
sonal, conscious, intelligent God ; that there could 
be no knowledge of God without a preliminary 
preparation in moral development; that this 
preliminary preparation or education brought man 
from a low and barbaric condition into a state 
in which the knowledge of God and accompanying 
spiritual development was possible; and that this 
more] and spiritual development is indicated in the 
Bible, and must be recognized in its interpretation. 
In his second sermon he declares the descent of man 
from the anthropoid apes to be an unproved hypothe- 
sis, which may be, however, accepted without affecting 
faith in either the moral grandeur or the immortal 
destiny of the race. 





We suspect that the real objection to evolution as a 
theological theory is spiritual, not scientific or dog- 
matic. The great body of Christians found their 
religious faith personally upon Jesus Christ, and upon 
him not merely as the highest type of manhood, the 
supremest teacher, or the best manifestation of the 
divine character, but upon him as a divine and 
heaven-sent Redeemer or Deliverer of the race from 
its bondage and its burden. They believe thus in 
him with a faith which grows both out of despair if 
there be no such divine Deliverer, and out of the 
assurance of hope in and experience of present de- 
liverance from the power and the dominion of sin. 
When, therefore, a religious teacher tells them that 
the human race never experienced a fall, that the 
fall has been up, not down, he seems to them to 
teach that there is no bondage or burden, and they 
know better; he seems to them to imply that there is 
no need of a divine Redeemer and Saviour, but 
only of a continuous growing, bringing with it 
further ripeness, and they are sure that to them 
Jesus Christ is more than a mere means of develop- 
ment. Mr. Beecher has heretofore recognized the 
fact that evolution requires a new statement of the 
doctrine of redemption. We hope that he will meot 
the necessity in this course of sermons, for we are 
sure that he can remove the instinctive objection to 
evolutionism as a theory of spiritual life only by 
reconciling it with actual redemption as an experi- 
ence in spiritual life. The problem of the evyolution- 
ist is to reconcile his philosophy of history, not with 
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the first chapter of Genesis—that is easy enough— 
but with the eighth chapter of Romans. 





‘Hungry Joe,” the notorious ‘‘bunco” man, who 
is said to have swindled Oscar Wilde and scores of 
others, has been sent to Sing Sing for robbery.—— 
On the Isthmus, several of the insurrectionists have 
been hanged for the burning of Colon.——Another 
insurrection in Cuba seems imminent.-——Inoculation 
with cholera virus has been forbidden by the Spanish 
Gove: nment.——The Paris riots have been hotly dis- 
cussed in the Chamber of Deputies. M. Casimi- 
Perier’s vote of confidence in the Government for 
enforcing respect for the national flag was carried by 
888 to 10.——On her fourth trial trip ‘‘Tne Dol- 
phin ” behaved well. A story has been circulated 
to the effect that Alfred Aylward, a leader in the 
Boer war with England, was the instigator of Riel’s 
insurrection.——Four persons were killed and ten 
injured by the fall of an old wooden building in 
Jersey City, May 27. A charge of soliciting a 
bribe for influence in legislation has been preferred 
against Senator Coggeshall, of Oneida, N. Y., by Dr. 
Gunn, ofthe College of Me*icine and Surgery. — 
Emperor William has continued seriously ill, but 
is now improving.—Tnere are rumors of dis- 
putes between Eogland and Germany about Zan- 
zibar.—The ‘City of Rome,” in a dense fog, cut 
down the French fishing bark ‘‘ George-Jeanne.” 
Twenty-two lives were lost; two saved.——The 
British Colombians complain of land grievances 
and timber taxes. ——Governor Pattison, of Penn- 
sylvania, has vetoed the Congress and Legislative 
Apportionment bills on constitutional grounds. —— 
Gabriel Dumont, Riel’s head man, has escaped to 
Montana.——The latest reports from the exploring 
party in British America confirm the statements 
about the size of Lake Mistassini, and the 
mineral wealth of the adjacent country.——Jeff 
Davis has been interviewed again. He thinks the 
country is going to the dogs.——On Saturday, 
G. H. Engeman was arrested for pool-selling at 
Coney Island races. A test case will be made. 
——General Middleton has moved forward to 
meet Big Bear. A fight between General Strange 
and Big Bear’s Indians took place last week, resulting 
inthe repulse of General Strange’s forces. ——The 
Decoration Day procession in New York was reviewed 
by President Cleveland, Secretary Endicott, Secretary 
Whitney, and General Hancock.——The veto by 
Governor Hill of the Census bill passed by the extra 
session of the New York Legislature renders impos- 
sible any enumeration this year.—Mv. Meade, who 
was appointed Postmaster in Copiah County, Miss., 
has been asked to resign on account of his former 
expressions of sympathy with the political murders 
in that county. 














PATIENT WAITING. 


T is the long fight which brings out character and 
educates men to make the best use of the victory 
when it is achieved. A sharp, short, brilliant cam- 
paign often results in a great waste of success and 
loss of opportunity because the victors have not 
gained the steadiness and wisdom to hold success 
with a strong, wise hand ; the men who come out of 
the long campaign scarred and travel-worn know the 
cost of victory, and spend their hard-won fortune 
temperately. In every man’s affairs there come times 
of waiting; the problem cannot be solved, it must 
be worked out ; the difficulties cannot be banished 
by energetic action, they must slowly fade as the 
mists roll away from the sky of one who has 
been anxiously watching for the sun through long 
and weary days of cloud and rain. There are times 
when our affairs are taken out of our own hands 
and we are compelled to stand aside and wait 
patiently for the slow movement of evolution 
and progress. We have sown the seed, but we 
cannot force it to immediate harvest; we must 
let Nature set her shoulder to our work and do it 
for us. Growth is the most natural process in the 
world ; the only really normal and healthy process ; 
an. yet it is the hardest to wait for. Wher our proj- 
ects move slowly, we chafe and fume in discontent ; 
when our affairs get entangled, instead of quietly 
waiting for the unraveling of the snarl, we con- 
tinually thrust our hands into the tangle and make 
it tenfold worse. This is a world in which the best 
things are grown, not made ; and he who wants the 
best and most enduring things must be willing to pay 
the price of patience for them. Wait patiently, and 
rejoice that you have things worth waiting for. 





GUSTAVE. 


AST week a German was caught by a policeman 
just as he was about leaping from the Brooklyn 
Bridge into the East River. Five seconds more and 
the policeman would have been too late. The rest of 
the story we take from the New York ‘‘ Tribune :” 

‘‘The man was taken to the York Street Police Station in 
Brooklyn. He gave his name as Gustave Fleischer, carpen- 
ter, age thirty-five, living at No. 219 East Seventy-third 
Street, New York. Although he has been a year and a half 
in this country, he can speak only German. When he was 
explaining his attempt at self-destruction he cried fre- 
quently. He said a contractor, for whom he worked, owed 
him more than twenty dollars, which he tried in vain to re- 
cover.’’ 

The following letter was found upon him, written 
in German : 

{ Translation. | 
‘* New York, 25, ’85, Noon. 

‘¢DeEaR WIFE AND CHILDREN : My errand was again in vain 
to-day. I did not find any work today, either. At the 
Mayor’s office I called for the fourth time without success. 

‘*T am now so feeble and downhearted that I do no more 
know what todo. You know how dear those children are 
to my heart, and it pains me so much that I cannot go home 
any more. ‘Then their inquiries—‘ Papa! have you got 
money? Did you obtain work ?’—have driven me to des- 
peration, to commit suicide, for I do not know what to do. 
No work!no moncy! All the ttings pawned, and you, dear 
wife, sick and feeble. 1 cannot pay the grocer, and he will 
not trust any more. Now I stand here as a lost man, a beg- 
gar,atramp. I cannot go; I durst not steal, and no work- 
giver seems to have pity upon me. I leave my coat, my 
wallet, and my portmonnaie. Dear wife, do not ask where 
i have committed the suicide. I remain in heaven thy 
dearly beloved husband, GUSTAVE. 

**God will forgive me.” 

‘¢* A man willing to work, and unable to find work,” 
says Carlyle, ‘‘ is, perhaps, the saddest sight that Fort- 
une’s inequality exhibits under this sun.” This sad 
sight is one that we have to see a good deal of at this 
time in America—fertile, productive, rich America ! 
And there is small prospect of seeing less of it. Con- 
sider this poor Gustave : honest, temperate, punctual 
in the payment of his rent—so investigation showed ; 
a wife and children—sick wife, children whose 
evening questioning was always a knife to his heart : 
“* Papa, have you got any money? Did you obtain 
work?’ How many more Gustaves are at this very 
moment pondering Gustave’s problem? dreading to 
face the questioning children, yet too brave to seek a 
coward’s refuge in death and leave the loved ones to 
bear the double burden alone. In the Father’s house 
bread, and enough and to spare, but somehow no 
way by which the willing worker can get evena 
crust from the abundance. Surely there is some- 
thing in such a spectacle to give one pause, to make 
one ponder. But the world does not pause nor pon- 
der. It stops a moment. Will he take the fatal 
leap? It breathes a sigh of relief that he is saved, 
or gives a sigh of disappointment that it is denied a 
new sensation, and then goes on its way, while Gus- 
tave goes to the station, and other Gustaves repeat 
wearily, day after day, his search for work. For 
there are other Gustaves ; many of them ; 500,000, 
the statisticians tell us, to-day, out of work, in this 
fertile, productive, rich America. 

What shall we do for Gustave? If he will steal a 
loaf of bread, we will house him, clothe him, and 
either give him work or give him bread without work. 
But if he will not steal, he may starve. For society 
provides food and work only for thieves, not for hon- 
est men. If he will create a sensation by attempting 
to leap to death from the Brooklyn Bridge, charity 
will probably be electrified and come to the rescue of 
Gustave and his sick wife and little children. But 
how as to the hundred Gustaves who do not get inte 
the newspapers? The law of demand and supply, my 
good Gustave, regulates labor ; and just now this rich 
community has no demand for your labor. But de- 
mand and supply do nothing for poor Gustave; the 
piteous demand of his children for bread brings no 
supply. The struggle for existence, my good Gustaye, 
and the survival of the fittest is the beneficent law of 
nature, so Herbert Spencer and Professor Youmans 
(see last ‘* Popular Science Monthly ’’) smilingly assure 
you ; and, since you are not the fittest, there is noth- 
ing for you but todie. Survival of the fittest ! Con- 
sider, reader, what this means: the doom to death of 
all that are unfittest. And this is the only message 
laissez faire has for poor Gustave—and so the long 
and lengthening procession of Gustaves go to their 
doom for the general good, and Political Economy 
benignly pronounces its benediction on them. 

Beware lest the funeral procession turn suddenly 
into a different procession, and march to some one 





else’s funeral than its own! Gustave cannot always 
be depended on to take himself off, and so reduce the 


overstocked labor market. Too many Gustaves, made 
desperate by the sick wife and the starving children, 
might become dangerous. There have been struggles 
for existence in which the survival of the fittest proved 
hard doctrine for the cultivated and the rich. 

Tnank God, America is not yet quite pagan ; and 
Christians have at last begua to see Gastave, and to 
ask one another what they shall do for him, and to 
believe that Christianity has a solution for this prob- 
lem also, and some means for rightening this great 
wrong, and to ask what that remedy may be. 








UNPAID SERVICES. 


HERE is a great amount of service rendered to the 

community by the clergy for which no account is 
made, either in dollars and cents or in recognition. 
They do not grudge it, and it has become so much a 
matter of course that they hardly recognize the fact 
themselves ; but there is all the more reason why the 
public should do so. When political speakers take 
the stump, their traveling expenses are paid, and 
often they are compensated out of the general cam- 
paign fund besides. Ifa lawyer is asked to present 
the claims of a ‘‘ causu” before the courts, in support 
of a bequest, for example, he expects his fee; and 
though he may perhaps take off a percentage on 
account of the object, no one thinks of asking him 
to give his services for nothing. But the popular 
speaker who could easily make his fifty or hundred 
dollars a night by a lecture is invited to prepare and 
deliver an address at such a meeting as the recent 
Church Congress at Hartford, and not only does no 
one think of suggesting that he should be @aid for 
his service, but he would resent the suggestion if it 
should be made. Now and then it happens that he 
has a specially thoughtful church, which does not 
leave him to pay his own traveling expenses ; but 
such churches are very rare; and, as a rule, he not 
oaly gives his services for nothing, but also pays a 
considerable sum in time and even in money for the 
privilege of doing so. If there is any general work 
to be done in the community, it is taken for granted 
that the minister will do it if he has the capacity, and 
the shock wovld be great if he should suggest that 
he cannot ‘‘afford” to doit. Not only in the Mis- 
sionary Boards, but in many of the charities, the 
clergy are the working force, the members who are 
always present. The same faculties whose exercise 
pays the lawyer a fee of from fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars are exercised by the minister on call 
without hope or expectation on his part, or the 
thought on the part of any one else, that he should 
receive a reward, except in the satisfaction of a good 
deed done. This purely extra work often assumes 
large proportions. In the late Congregational Com- 
mission we recall one member, whose salary is a small 
one, whose personal expenses cannot be insignificant, 
and who paid between one and two hundred dollars 
in attending the sessions ; we believe that he was not 
absent from a single meeting. In this part’cular 
case the expenses of the members ought to have been 
borne by laymen who were better able to do it; 
but, let us hope through thoughtlessness, they left the 
ministers to defray all these expenses themselves out 
of their generally meager salaries. 

A striking illustration of this overlooked service is 
afforded by the labors of the Bible Revision Com- 
mittee, just brought toa close. They have been en- 
gaged for fourteen years in the work of Bible revision. 
The English Committee has spent on its work no less 
than 792 days, sitting on each day from eleven till 
five o’clock—over two years of solid work. The 
amount of time expended by the American Revisers 
we have not seen estimated; but ic has been very 
considerable. It must be remembered, too, that 
this time has been given by men whose learning and 
reputation would enable them without difficulty to 
expend it in literary labors which would be directly 
remunerative. Yet it is doubtful whether they will 
even be paid back their personal expenses. They 
receive a generous amount of criticism, a stinted 
amount of praise, but no thanks for their service, 
one rendered wholly without remuneration even in 
fame—for there are few readers who will remember 
the published lists of revisers—and at no small self- 
sacrifice. We wonder how long it will be befora we 


shall find a similar body of politicians giving two 
years of solid time to a revision of the coustirution 
and the methods of legislative proceediags, or a body 
of lawyers devoting equal time and energy to a 
revision of the laws and methods of judicial pro- 
cedure, ora body of merchants and manufacturers 
giving equal study to the problem how to correct the 
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present industrial injustice which leaves half a 
million of willing workers out of employment. 

We have no wish to provide cash payments for 
such services ; the clergy do not desire it ; but we do 
think that the least a community served so faith- 
fully and unselfishly can do is to recognize the 
service, and provide that the upselfish givers of their 
time in such ways saall not also be left to give the 
money necessary to enable themselves to render the 
service. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. 
NE of the most potential, subtle, and wide- 
spread passions of the day is the spirit of 
gambling. It pervadesall classes, it enters all doors. 
Not many years ago one sporting paper—of which 
respectable people knew nothi g—wasa sufficient 
organ for the craft ; how many nowof the kind does 
New York alone publish? And besides these official 
mouthpieces, large spaces in the daily papers areoccu- 
pied in chronicling the doings on the race-courses, 
the bets in the billiard saloons, the result of ‘‘ spar- 

ring” and “ bruising ” and walking matches. 

Our cities are also full of men who lounge about 
street corners and the bars and lobbies of hotels, pick- 
ing up the “ straight tips” for the morrow’s race. 
They are betting men, who have nothing else to do, who 
would not do it if they had, who live by ‘‘ preying” 
on their fellow creatures. And one of the saddest 
things about this army of social bandits is the youth- 
fulness of its personnel. All of them could do honest 
work if they would. Is it not a shameful and as- 
tounding thing that thousands of men can be pro- 
foundly exercised. about the weight of a jockey, 
and comider the ‘‘ going” mettie cf a colt the 
grandest fact extant? Why? Not because they 
are sportsmen in any natural or honest sense of the 
word, but because they expect by the mere magic of 
the horse’s name to clear more money in one shame- 
ful transaction than many a preacher or professor 
gets for a year’s hard labor. 

And it is not only on the race-course, at the green 
tables of the billiard-room, at ‘‘ rings” and ‘‘ mains” 
and “bars,” in club-bouses and drinking saloons, 
that betting and gambling are to be found. Its slang 
is heard in all the highways and byways of life, in 
schools, and in households; it mingles in the affairs 
of religion and the business of the church. What 
are lotteries for the building of churches, etc., but 
gambling? Will calling the church after some saint, 
or dedicating it with splendid ceremonies, ever make 
the place ‘“‘holy”? Have we received any new dis- 
pensation by which it is lawful for us to do evil that 
good may come ¢ 

The ‘‘operations” which, in money and bonds, 
form a great proportion of the day’s business, and 
influence immensely the city’s legitimate trading, 
are not, perhaps, illegal, but they are unholy ; for it 
is money made without labor, or obtained without 
equivalent from the incautious, the ignorant, or the 
unfortunate. And if the material of this legalized 
gamblisg could be traced to its source, it would too 
often be found to have come from the safes of em- 
ployers, the pocketbooks of country traders and 
farmers, who jeopardize their lawful gains for the 
chance of unreasonable returns, and so deserve the 
ruin they find. It is the product of fraudulent bills, 
forged acceptances, Joans at ruinous interest, money 
borrowed from confiding relatives with lies—it is all 
as ill gotten as it is ill-applied. 

Tie terror of gambling is the hopelessness of its 
eure when the passion is once established. It makes 
the heart as hard as the nether millstone, and ren- 
ders the man perfectly indifferent to everything but 
his stake. The gambler will dice with the devil on 
the banks of perdition until he falls into it forever. 
Has history in all its pages a more awful death-bed 
scene than that of Cardinal Mazari..? The last 
bulletin had been issued ; “the pallid specter with 
the equal footsteps” was at his door; he had had 
absolution, tears, blessings, extreme unction ; what 
was he doing? Not waiting in solemn or prayerful 
awe the moment of his release. Not even like the 
pagan Hadrian murmuring, Animula vagula blan- 
dula ' He was sitting up in bed playing cards with 
the court ladies in their frizzed hair and low dresses ; 
holding the cards against death, till death won, and 
they fell from his clayey hands. Death's approach 
softens most men; even the old drunkard Falstaff 
* babbled of green fields” and his innocent youth in 
his presence; but the gambler thinks only of his 
trumps and his dice until he drops into the grave. 

The fact that so many young men are throng- 
ing all places where they can live by perilous 





‘‘chances” is a matter assuming a grave aspect, 
both in a moral and economical sense, and con- 
stitutes a social problem of deep and far-reaching 
significance. Individually, it seems hopeless to 
contend with it; and yet it has been by individual 
efforts that all great moral triumphs have been won. 
Here a convert and there a convert, and the Chris- 
tian Church was formed. Seven men only started 
the ‘‘Teetotal” crusade; a still less number the 
anti-slavery movement. We must never forget that 
individual effort is as powerful for good as for evil. 
Every g.od man can frown upon a bet, or a gam- 
bling transaction of any amount or any kind, as 
something wicked and disreputable. He can refuse to 
touch a “‘ book” or dabble in a ‘‘ pool,” or even make 
a ‘‘corner.” He can be satisfied with honest gains, 
and never take enormous chances to make stupend- 
ously wicked failures. He can frown upon all trad- 
ing whose element is dishonest, whatever the profits 
may be ; for all such gain is sin; and the end of sin, 
withont controversy, is death. 

And certainly he can demand that the present 
laws against gambling shall not be relaxed; that a 
cloak of respectability shall not be thrown over 
betting and pool-selling ; that such a law as that lately 
pending before the New York State Legislature, to 
legalize and promote gambling at horse-races and 
agricultural fairs, be instantly and indignantly nega- 
tived ; that the spider shall not be invited to spin 
his web where the young men are attracted to 
congregate, nor the fly left to escape the meshes if 
he can, or fall into them if he will, but that the 
spider shall be vigorously attacked with the broom, 
and his web swept out of the way, whenever and 
wherever he puts it. 


A GROWING WORK. 


HE ‘‘Survey of the Home Field,” read at the 

annual meeting of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society at Saratoga Tuesday, by the Rev. Walter 
M. Barrows, D.D., is an encouraging and stimulat 
ing record of the year’s work. Particularly interest- 
ing is the demonstration that though the year has 
been one of unusual business depression, it has also 
been one of unusual religious revival. In all, the 
Society has kept 1,447 workers in the field, an in- 
crease of 105 over last year. The cash receipts were 
$451,767.66, an increase of about $67,000. A threat- 
ened deficiency was averted by the timely Swett 
legacy to the Massachusetts Auxiliary, $50,000 of 
which is reserved as an Exigency Fund. The work 
for the coming year is laid out on a basis of an in- 
crease of $20,000 in expenses. In Florida a State 
Home Missionary Society has been organized, and 
Rollins College has been founded, with an endow- 
ment of $114,000, while the Society’s missionaries 
have increased to seventeen in number from two in 
1883. In Maine and in Michigan the Society has 
aided the work of the home laborers materially. But 
it is the far West that is the great field. In Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana the 
Society has 222 missionaries in a population of 5,500,- 
000. Inthe next tier of States—Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Indian Territory, and Texas—are 336 mis- 
sionaries and 388 churches. 

In the Rocky Mountain District, including seven 
Territories and one State, there are but fifty-nine 
missionaries. In California are fifty-eight; and in 
the territories northward, forty-three workers. A 
strong and systematic effort has been made in the last 
two years to reach the immigrant population, and 
the Society has now eighty missionaries preaching in 
ten foreign languages. The work among the Bohe- 
mians, Poles, and Sclovaks by the Rev. H. A. Schauf- 
fler, and among the Scandinavians by the Rev. W. W. 
Montgomery, has made especial progress. Some 
progress has also been made in the contem- 
plated work among the poorer people of the great 
cities, but there is immense opportunity for extend 
ing the efforts in this direction. The few statistics 
here quoted will give some idea of the extent and 
variety of the work already undertaken, and of its 
future possibilities. Our readers hardly need to be 
reminded that there is no more important auxiliary 
to the extension of Christianity in this country, no 
organization better able to obtain practical results 
with the funds intrusted to it, than the American 
Home Missionary Society. 














THE SPECTATOR ABROAD. 


Having been to Venice, you know what our feelings 
were when we stepped out of the railway station and 
found, instead of the usual swarm of cabs, a host of 





gondolas waiting to receive us. We are staying at the 
‘‘Pension Aurora,” and as the station is quite at the 
other end of the city, we had a good view of Venice 
before we arrived at our hotel. The first thing in the 
morning, of course, we went to St. Mark’s and the 
Doge’s Palace, and saw also the glass factory and the 
Fabrique de Dentelles; in the afternoon, churches. 
—— is out now walking after more churches, but I'm 
taking a rest in that department of sight-seeing ; after 
seven or eight a day they begin to pall upon one. If I 
should stay here long I should have to be carried up 
and down stairs, riding in gondolas is such a demoral- 
izing pastime. It lulls one into such a dreamy state of 
do nothingness that one hasn’t energy enough left to get 
out and walk into the house. Three or four days of 
Venice will satisfy me completely ; but if it were night 
here all the time, I might never go home. When you 
are floating down the Grand Canal by the light of the 
moon, a gayly lighted gondola just ahead sending forth 
strains of sweetest music ; or gliding silently through 
the narrow ways, the figure of your gondolier throwing 
weird shadows against the walls, life appears neither 
‘‘real” nor ‘‘ earnest,” and you feel under the spell of 
some enchantment which is to last forever. All this 
{ntoxication can be bad for less than a franc an hour ! 
, 





Como. 

The rain, it is pouring down; the clouds, they are 
dropping into the valley ; and the wind, it is bitter cold 
—which means that our plans are turned topsy-turvy. 
For a moment I will go back to Venice—fortunately 
only in imagination, for Venice must be a terror in a 
day like this. There is a law in Florence that no beg- 
gars shall be allowed within the city, and I think there 
must be the same law for Rome, for I do not remember 
seeing many there; but in Venice such is not the case. 
We left a trail of coppers wherever we went! The 
place simply swarms with wretched objects of human- 
ity who dash up to ring bells, or knock on doors, or 
assist you out of or into your gondola in a very unneces- 
sary manner, and who demand a recompense for their 
services in a way which admits of no refusal. 


We are reading in the ‘‘ Century” Howells’s articles 
on Florence, and I can’t tell you how fascinating it is, 
knowing as we do every spot he speaks of. We lived 
within a stone’s. throw of the Piazza Santa Maria Novello, 
which he says so much about, and I think there was not a 
day that we did not pass through it, fighting against the 
wind in wintry days, picking our way through the mudon 
stormy ones, blinking in the strong sun when the spring- 
time came, and in all weathers shaking our heads dis- 
couragingly at the cabmen’s invitations. When we used 
a carriage we generally went to a stand in the Via 
Tornabuoni, as the cabs there were « little better look- 
ing, and the horses less decrepit, though, as for that, most 
of the [talian horses are but shadows. 





Pisa. 

Saturday was the king’s birthday, so all Italy was 
at its gayest. The opera was crowded with people 
in festive array, and before the curtain went up a mili- 
tary band came on the stage and played the national air 
amid the shouts and applause of the people. All the 
audience stood while this was going on, and there were 
thrown from the top of the house showers of red, white, 
and green papers, with various sentences printed on 
them, such as ‘‘The Purest Fiower of Italy—Mar- 
gherita,” ‘‘ Humbert, the Worthy Son of the Great 
King,” etc., etc. The Italians seemed to enjoy this part 
of the performance, and between the first and secoad 
acts insisted upon having the band out again, and were 
not eatisfied till the Hymn of the King had been re- 
peated over and over again. The opera was ‘‘ Mephis- 
topheles,” and very magnificently given. It seemed so 
strange in a little place like Pisa to find such a fine 
opera-house, and a performance so splendidly given ; our 
operas at the Academy are poor in comparison (as a 
whole, of course, that is ; for we hardly found another 
Patti). The principal voices were magnificent, and the 
‘* Marguerita,” although she hadn’t a great voice, used 
what she had so wonderfully, and acted so finely, that 
we were very much moved. Of course, we went up to 
the top of the Leaning Tower, and, what is more, weall 
felt sea-sick, the thing was so horridly crooked. It felt 
just like the ‘‘ Aurania” when she had one of her roll- 
ing fits on. 





FLORENCE. 
We became quite excited last night hearing about 
the carnival in Rome. Mrs. —— tas a very charm- 


ing apartment, They told us where, but we were 
unable to locate it, as the only description they 
could give of it was it had “one of those columns in 
front of it, don’t you know ?” and as we saw about two 
hundred and fifty columns and obelisks when we were in 
Rome, this was rather too indefinite. Only one descrip- 


tion could have been mure so—to have said it hada 
fountain in front of it! 

They went to the carnival four days, and threw bou- 
quets by the hundreds and bonbons by the bushel ; they 
bombarded till their arms ached, and were bombarded in 
turn till their hats were reduced to wrecks, At the 
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winding up of the carnival, where everybody tries to 
blow out everybody else’s candle, the King and Queen 
frolicked like two schoolboys, and the Queen was very 
expert at keeping her candle lighted. Our carnival 
was not wildly exciting. It consisted in going to a small 
fair held under the arcades of the Uffizi; but it was 
certainly very characteristic and amusing. In the booths 
there was everything for sale, from jewelry to poultry, 
and it was all sold by lottery. As we walked along men 
in fancy costumes presented—or rather tried to present 
—us with little strips of wood stamped with numbers, 
urging us in hoarse Italian to take a chance for ‘‘duisol- 
di.” The costumes were of every kind and sort, some quite 
elegant ones of velvet and silk ; but the favorite dress 
seemed to be that of a woman, and many of the men 
were very well disguised, save that their hoarse voices 
and an occasional cigar rather destroyed the illusion. 
One man, dressed in lavender silk, with a long black 
braid down his back, and pink roses in his hair, made 
quite a handsome woman. We finally invested ten 
centimes each in a chance, as it seemed our only method 
of celebrating the carnival ; but when the semicircle of 
chairs was finally filled with expectant people, and the 
numbers in the bag well shaken up, the prize fell to 
somebody else, and we did not have the pleasure of 
drawing any of the remarkable things exhibited for 
sale, 


SOME MEN AT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 





T is surprising, to one who watches men closely, to 

notice that most of our leading public characters are 
stout men physically. Occasionally a very thin person 
manages to take a prominent position, but the great 
majority are inclined to the rotund type. This must be 
due to the fact that the nervous temperament does not 
succeed well in the rough and tumble that goes by the 
name of politics. Since Lincoln, we have not hada 
spare man in the President’s chair. Cleveland, as is so 
well known, has the stout build which is often a char- 
acteristic of well-to-do business men who are just be- 
ginning to feel middle age As you talk with him in 
his office, his manner smacks a little of the frankness 
of a successful merchant dealing with a customer. 
You can see a hundrid such faces, in type, about the 
large commission houses at the lower end of New York. 
His whole appearance is that of a practical man. One 
trait, I think, has generally been misunderstood. He 
gets the credit of being taciturn. Very often people who 
think they ought to have his confidence come away from 
an interview saying: ‘‘I can’t get him to talk to me. 
He is extremely hard to understand.” Now, he is nat- 
urally the opposite from reserved. In office hours he 
finds it best to let others do the talking, but when 
with friends or those whom he knows to be trustworthy, 
he converses freely and with evident frankness. He 
looks, and is, rather impulsive. Besides having, like 
other men of his type, great power of endurance, he is 
a diligent worker, which so few of them are. 

The Cabinet members are all heavy, unless it is Vilas, 
who is well set up—one of those well-knit, black headed 
and bearded persons, who, so far as their looks are con- 
cerned, might pass in almost any réle. Some days he 
looks the picture of a successful insurance agent, with 
a prompt air, as much as to say, ‘‘ Now, the next.” A 
younger person, blonde, tall, and straight, is Secre'ary 
Whitney, who looks, in his fashionable clothes and 
jaunty eyeglasses, like a prosperous broker from Wall 
Street. Whitney has a sort of direct, frank way with 
him that attracts people. He is very bright, not as a 
statesman, but in the doilars and cents way of seeing 
things, which the genuine New Yorker never shakes 
off. He already has helped bimseli by the manner in 
which he is compelling Mr. John Roach to satisfy the 
contracts in building the new steel cruisers assigned him 
by Mr. Chandler. Whitney is the only very rich man 
in the Cabinet, and with his money, joined to con- 
siderable shrewdness, he is likely to be quite a figure 
for some time tocome. Bayard, Lamar, and Garland 
are stout. Manning is the heaviest—a fat figure, with a 
big, round face, insubordinste hair, and, with his Ger- 
man accent, giving to a stranger the impression of a 
German opera-singer. Yet he talks well, and, in a cer- 
tain direction, is a good executive officer. But he feels 
rather out of place in the Treasury, and is fond of say- 
ing that another name was settled on up to a few days 
before the inauguration. Garland and Bayard look 
something alike. Both are of middle height, inclined to 
rotundity, smooth-faced, strong features, but agreeable. 
Yet there is a difference too marked to escape notice. 
Bayard is moore refined, scrupulously neat, his hair is 
fine, he talks elegantly, and leans toward the niceties of 
life. He inherited a competcnce, and, while he makes 
no display, he lives handsomely in his pretty house next 
door to Mr. Edmunds. He can cook terrapin like an 
expert one minute, and be deep in a discussion with a 
foreign minister the next. He is equally at home 
sounding a trout brook or delivering an address at a 
college commencement, His stories are good, his after- 





dinner speeches excellent. In short, he comes very near 
to the perfection of a man mellowed by a long experi- 
ence in public life, and quick to avail himself of the 
advantages he has met. He was brought up as a mer- 
chant, without a classical education, but, like Mr. Ed- 
munds, who never had much schooling, he is a fine 
scholar, and especially popular at all kinds of literary 
gatherings. If we are to have a premier in these peace- 
ful times, Bayard is the man. Still, you know what 
wretched mistakes he has made in filling petty consul 
ates. He is nothing of a politician. His idea on that 
score is that he can trust what his friends say, which 
shows that he is not fitted for the kind of diplomacy 
which the average Democrat employs in order to get a 
‘* worker” an office. Mr. Bayard has a great idea of 
decorum. He is never known to do an improper 
thing. When in the Senate he was the model of all the 
proprieties of that somewhat tediously dignified body. 

Save in looks, Mr. Garland is the opposite of the Sec 
retary of State. Garland is a rough diamond. His 
mind is rugged, rather than cultured. He is a fine law- 
yer, loving the theory and practice of the law, but out- 
side of that he reads very few books. He is eminently 
persistent and honest, but he lacks those milder graces 
that distinguish Bayard. Garland cares notking for 
society. He rather shuns it. While in the Senate I 
never saw him at a White House gathering. He will 
have to go now, occasionally, but would prefer his libra- 
ry. When the Senate used to adjourn he would go off 
to Arkansas, to a house that he has built in the mount- 
ains, and there remain all summer, discussing law ques- 
tions, and fishing. The administrative duties of the 
Attorney-General’s pace have no charms for him, and it 
is an open secret that heis to goon the Supreme bench at 
the first opportunity. In much the same unconventional 
style is Secretary Lamar fashioned. Indifferent to his 
personal appearance, disposed to take life easily, fond 
of fiction and history reading, he lives, as Secretary of 
the Interior, about the kind of an existence that he de- 
lighted in when a professor in the college from whence 
he came to toe Senate. His long hair and beard, loose- 
jointed limbs, and deep-set eyes are in keeping with his 
ways. He likestobealone. A horse stands hitched at 
the door of the Department. At any hour of the day he 
is liable to come out, mount, and ride off for an hour or 
two, entirely oblivious to the throng waiting to see him. 
He sits in his chair, listening to people, while his mind 
isfaraway. He lives in bachelor quarters, surrounded 
by books, and is never so happy as when, with a few 
friends, he spends an evening in talking about old-time 
worthies and deeds, of which he is an encyclopedia. 
Lamar is a relic of the old-time school of Southerners, 
brilliant, inert, but, under pressure, capable of doing 
a deal of work. 

Mr. Hendricks does not change. In his sleek broad- 
cloth and clerical choker, he might easily be taken fora 
minister, an illusion which his soft voice, with its Hiber- 
nian accent, would only increase. He always was a 
mild-mannered and gratiating person, a fact to which 
much of his personal popularity is due. Both he and 
Senator Morrill, of Vermont, though the latter shows 
the ravages of advancing years, have » suggestion of the 
looks of Charles Sumner, as you see them in the com- 
mon prints. I think Mahone and Mr. Payne, whom the 
Ohio Democrats sent here to succeed Pendleton, are the 
lightest men in the Senate, though both Sherman and 
Ingalls are spare to a degree, and William M. Evarts’s 
peculiarity in that respect is proverbial. Sawyer, of 
Wisconsin, the rich lumberman, with his short body 
and head deep between his shoulders, is the sole fat per- 
son in the Senate, since David Davis went away. The 
others are healthy-looking individuals, many of them in 
appearance the opposite of their true selves. Thus, Mr. 
Edmunds has a serene, almost saintly, head, which 
would ornament a bishop’s chair, and as he sists plac. 
idly watching the proceedings no one would imagine 
that he could burst forth in such bitter denunciation as 
sometimes comes from him. Mr. Hoar, with the credit 
of possessing one of the sharpest tongues in the Senate, 
with his silver hair and round face, presents the aspect 
of perfect benignity. Van Wyck isthe liveliest man in 
that body, Ransom the most indifferent, Evarts the most 
sensitive, Edmunds the most reserved, Frye and Hawley 
the best orators, Ingalls the most bitter in his speech, 
Sherman the most profound, Morgan talks the most, 
Allison is the shrewdest politician, Gibson the quietest, 
Jackson the Democrat who is liked the best among the 
Republicans, and vice versa Platt. 

The sphinx of the house is Randall. Scores of men 
have tried to find him out, but failed. He is short, 
thick-set, smoothly shaven, with a profile as classic as a 
Roman consul. He is very powerful; why is unex- 
plainable. His style of speaking is poor, he uses none 
of the arts which generally bring popularity, and has 
his hand raised against legislation on general principles. 
‘« The less we do the better,” Ihave heard him say a dozen 
times to members begging him to allow bills to pass, 
He domineers the House. Where others conciliate, he 
offers no explanation. Hard knocks are his forte, with- 
out the slightest attempt to mellow their effect, Econ- 








omy is his maiuspring, both in public and private mat- 
ters. But none of these things explain his firm hold on 
successive Congresses and administrations. There is 
something in and beneath this aggressive personality of 
aman who curries no favors, is indifferent to everything 
except his home and the House, which erables him to 
keep his hold and practically dictate the policy of his 
party, in spite of the palpable fact that on a Jarge num- 
ber of public questions he is more in sympathy with the 
attitude of the Republicans than that taken by his own 
side. One secret of his power is that he makes a busi- 
ness of being a Congressman, thinks of nothing else, 
never forgets, and so has a moral terrorism over his 
weaker fellows, who sit in their seats, trying to look as 
if they were reading, until they hear his voice crying, 
‘* All up,” and feel his long finger pointing at them. 
That voice and finger have changed the result of many 
a vote in the House. 

Of just the opposite bearing is Randall’s only rival, 
who can lay claim to that title. Speaker Carlisle is gentle, 
suave, argumentative. The startling pallor of his face, 
an‘l rather stooping form, give him the look of a semi- 
invalid, but he isnot. He is popular, judicial, and fair. 
In the House he is regarded as really an abler man than 
Randall, but the country has not that idea. Carlisle is 
a far more attractive person, yet of the two Randall is 
clearly much ahead in Cleveland’s confidence, and is 
constantly at the White House. Just what it means I 
do not undertake to say, but Randall has his mind on 
something to be gained by having the entire attention of 
the President. EMERSON, 

WASHINGTON, May 28, 1885. 

IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OCIALISM was discussed by both the orthodox 
and Liberalists on Anniversary week. Monday 
evening the Congregationalists assembled a brilliant 
company of ladies and gentlemen at their club meeting 
in Horticultural Hall. The Hon. J. M. W. Hall pre- 
sided, and introduced the speakers aptly, after a spicy 
address of welcome. Lieutenant-Governor Ames and 
President of the Senate Pillsbury responded briefly from 
tue Unitarian side to the amenities of the occasion. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott was introduced, and cordially greeted as 
the first speaker on the theme of the evening—Socialism. 
He said that it was with deep and unfeigned reluctance 
that he appeared to speak on this question, which is so 
full of perplexities. There is so much danger that one’s 
speech may misrepresent himself, and he be misunder- 
stood by others, that one may well hesitate to be the 
spokesman for those who cannot speak for themselves. 
But so important is the subject, so fullof interest to the 
welfare of the country, that one has no right to be silent 
when summoned to speak upon it. The Dcctor then 
forcibly and vividly pictured scenes which took the 
audience from the light of the room and its festivity into 
the gloom and necessities of the unemployed and the 
poor. He said that he spoke as their spokesman. If he 
were speaking ¢o laboring men he should make a differ- 
ent speech from the one which he addressed to the cult- 
ure and refinement of the occasion. He appeared as 
the spokesman of 500,000 laborers in the country who 
want work to do, and because they cannot get it they, 
their wives, and their children suffer from poverty, 
from hunger and cold. He read a letter from a labor 
ing man in Piltsburg, who has had only twenty-five 
days’ work to do in ten months, and who complains that 
the stores in the place, run in the interest of the com- 
pany, charge exorbitant prices, and refuse to trust la- 
berers when they are out of work. These men often have 
to face the stern problem of starvation. Is it a wonder 
that they desire the institution of the guild, or anything 
else, rather than to fight biting poverty all their lives ? 
Carlyle described poverty as the Englishman’s hell. 
What is it to be at the mouth of this hell all one’s life ? 
This is a question that cannot be lightly passed by. We 
cannot put it downto the credit of ‘‘hard times,” or 
ascribe it to a passing period of ‘‘ depression.” Multiply 
this man by 500,000, and see what the problem becomes, 
especially when the agricultural State of Minnesota has 
a larger proportion of laborers who are out of work than 
the manufacturing State of Massachusetts. The picture 
of poverty was then enlarged, showing vividly that the 
condition of poor people in the Old World —in England, 
Scotland, Italy, Russia, India, and China—is worse than 
itis in this country. In this country the large ma- 
jority of these unemployed men are not the followers of 
Herr Most or Justus Schwab. He was not present to 
speak for these last two, but for the poor men who are 
willing to work. The brakemen on cur trains do not 
object to the President of the road’s salary of $10,000 a 
year while they get $1 a day ; but they do object when 
the man whose fortune thirty years ago was a mouse- 
trap gets rich by stock-gambling. The condition of the 
poor is aggravated by a deep and bitter sense of wrong. 
It is not for the red flag or the black flag that they bat 
tle ; they are not willing that the bread shall be taken 
from the mouths of their children by immense gambling 
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operations. For these are real, though legalized, rob- 
bery. There are only three ways of acquiring property : 
earn it by honest industry of hand or brain ; inherit it, 
or receive it asa gift; and get it by theft orfraud. Any 
man who gets his millions except by industry of hand 
or head, or as a gift, gets it by stealing. 

There is no short cut to relief. Henry George tells 
as that if we adopt a ccmmunity in land all will be 
will ; but Russia has such a system of communism, and 
yet has the poorest peasantry in Europe. Another says 
the evil is in machinery ; but China has no machinery. 
Some cry protection as the panacea ; but Germany has 
protection. Others cry free tiade; but England has 
free trade, and ihe peasantry in these countries are in 
sore poverty. None of these proposed solutions meets 
the cise. The evil is deep, and the remedy must 
be radical. The first stepin it is the inquiry, What 
has the laborer a right to which he is denied? The 
speaker's reply to this was, first, work. Society should 
be so organized that every willing worker should have 
a chance to work. Leaving out the intemperate, the 
worthless, the idle, the vicious, these people are striving 
for the right to work. The newspapers tell us that over- 
production is the cause of poverty and hard times. 
There is too much coal, and so people freeze in attics! 
too much cotton and wool, and so people are naked ! 
too much wheat and corn, and so men starve! Qh, 
what a cold, pitiless, pagan doctrine is such a political 
economy! These suffering men ought to have the right 
to work, and it is a great social wrong that they do not. 
We must find some way by which employment will be fur- 
nished to all who are willing to work. And, second, we 
must recognize the principle of a share of the profits of 
industrial enterprises. Asa rule, with few exceptions, 
the workingman receives but a scant living for himself 
and family. The capitalist takes #]l the profits. Thirdly, 
he must have some share in the control of his own in- 
dustry. Politically our institutions are democratic, 
while industrially they are aristocratic. In the nature 
of things we cannot loog peaceably have democratic 
politics and aristocratic industries. The sand in the 
hour-glass steadily runs to one end when held in the 
same position. The poor miners in Pennsylvania have 
a right to complain that ten men can assemble at Long 
Branch in a hotel, and, over their wine and cigars, 
decide how much coal] shall be mined, and how many 
men shall have the opportunity to earn a livelihood. 

Dr. Abbott did not denounce capitalists, for, be said, 
the capital of the land is largely in the hands of Chris- 
tian men, and they have done more for the workingmen 
than the workingmen have done for themselves ; but 
there is wrong in a social condition which allows 500,000 
men to be out of employment while their families are 
starving in their homes. The relief is not a question of 
charity ; for while one man is under the obligations of 
charity to another man, one class of men are never 
bound in charity to another class. It is a question of 
right, of equity, of social justice. We have been so 
busy in accumulating wealth that we have not learned 
how to distribute it; but a way must be found, whether 
by Govern:nent direction, or co-operation, or by a wiser 
economy, he knew rot. We should seek a Christian 
solution of the problem, for Christ came into the world 
not only to save individuals, but to construct and make 
Christian society on earth. 

Instead of leveling his guns at Nihilists and dyna- 
miters, who were not present to hear him, Dr. Abbott 
spoke directly and earnestly, and in a radical, Christian 
strain, to the men and women who were before him, 
and was warmly applauded. 

Mr. William B. Weeden, a woolen manufacturer of 
Providence, maintained that Socialism is opposed to the 
individual life, and that the evils of to-day cannot be 
remedied by any of the specific Socialistic methods. 
Hard as the condition of the poor is, it is greatly im- 
proved as compared with former times. It would be im- 
possible to devise any system which would completely re- 
lieve the difficulties that surround the industrial system. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., said that 
communism is both a sentiment and an organization. 
As an organization, it seeks the overthrow of existing 
institutions. As a sentiment, it is the uprising of the 
poor to relieve their sufferings. Dr. Bradford spoke of 
his observations in Europe and in New York, and of 
interviews with Mr. John Swinton and Justus Schwab, 
and of the fact that the center of the Internationalists is 
in New York City. He described the condition of 
laboring men in this country and in Europe, showing, 
especially, that the peasant class abroad can earn but a 
scant living, while in Brooklyn the bakers work eighteen 
hours a day, and, as a class, do not average more than 
twenty-seven years of age. In New York the horse-car 
drivers work from fourteen to eighteen hours a day, the 
latter often doing their work in two sections, so that 
they can get but less than three consecutive hours of 
sleep. He described the Anarchists and Revolution- 
ists, and found as the first step in the solution of the 
question a thorough study of the facts. Something 
also may be done to benefit workingmen by seeing that 
they have improved dwellings, and by taking judicious 





means to secure to them a share of the profits of busi- 
ness, and by kindly efforts on the part of the wealthy 
for the comfort and moral welfare of the poor. 

Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, described the Socialistic 
movement as an effort to improve the existing state of 
affairs through political legislation, and by making the 
powers of the State subservient to the interests of the 
poor. In Germany, the chairs of political economy 
study the problem, and teach their pupils the principles 
that must underlie any improvement. The State is 
gradually assuming guardianship over those who could 
be crushed by a heartless competition, and the intellect- 
ual and moral well-being of the people is a part of the 
care of the State. Christianity has created the great 
middle class of society, which to-day holds the reins of 
power, and is now directing its efforts to elevate the 
class below it, the down-trodden of the race. The poor 
man has no better friend than the Church of Christ, 
which works along the lines of law and grace. 

At the Convention of the Free Religionists, Friday 
afternoon, in Parker Memorial Hall, Dr. Heber New- 
ton, of New York, was greeted by a large and enthu- 
siastic audience, which listened with rapt attention while 
he spoke freely and boldly his mind on ‘‘ Christian So- 
clalism.’ Dr. Newton plunged right into the midd'e of 
his subject, taking the ground that the great majority 
of the leaders of Socialistie movements are animated by 
as passionate and self-sacrificing faith in the same abso- 
lute sentiments that prompt the Christian’s labors and 
prayers for the coming of the kingdom of God on earth. 
These men are struggling to inaugurate a genuine com- 
monwealth, in the blessings of which all shall share. 
‘‘They do not believe that selfish individualism and 
rapacity are the only winning powers in the world, and 
that justice, co operation, and the golden rule are the 
empty dreams of fools.” The philosophy of Christian 
Socialism is that religious men shall recognize the deep 
and divine foundation on which this movement in 
society rests, and do their best to sympathize with, en- 
lighten, and guide it. It is no new movement. Chris- 
tianity, in its early triumphs, can be explained only on 
socialistic principles. 

“ And, lo! to-day it confronts soclety on every hand. 
But the conditions for dealing with it are far better than 
ever before. Science has taught meu the fixed laws 
under which they live. The world has better criteria 
for judging of what is practicable and what is imprac- 
ticable. The demand of the hour is for men alike of 
heart and head. Unless the heart of the church respond 
to the cry of millions for a better earthly realization of 
the vision of its divine founder, the church will forfeit 
its hold on the future. But aspirations may be high and 
generous while plans for embodying them may be weak 
and foolish, There are inspired fools, as well as inspired 
sages. To keep the head level while the soul glows at 
white heat is what is needed in all true leaders and 
sympathizers, and not to be chasing the pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow.” 

Dr. Newton was cheered to the echo. 

One of the sights in Boston is to see Lucy Stone pre- 
side at the woman's suffrage meetings with grace and 
dignity, and always with that bland and assured ex- 
pression of countenance which carries in its glow faith 
enough to found and develop an empire. She seems 
like a prophet who sees a “‘ light about to stream,” and 
apparently could doubt her own existence easier than 
doubt the triumph of her cause. 

The class of 60 had a reunion at Bangor Seminary 
this week, the occasion being the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary ofits graduation. Professor L. O. Brastow, D.D., 
of Yale Seminary; Professor J. W. Chickering, of 
Washington, D.C.; the Rev. G. A. Putman, of Millbury ; 
the Rev. R. B. Howard, Secretary of the Peace Society ; 
Professor B. W. Pond, of Washington, D. C.; the Rev. 
Charles Whitter, of Dennysville; the Rev. D. T. Hib- 
bard, of Deering ; the Rev. D. E. Adams, of Ashburn- 
ham, and the Rev. Smith Baker, of Lowell, were present. 

Very much to the joy of his people, and greatly to 
the satisfaction of large numbers of friends in the com- 
munity, Dr. 8. E. Herrick declines his call to New 
Haven. Several conservative orthodox who undertook 
@ year or two since to champion the old theology and 
put down all who held to the new, have tried their 
hands at frightening people in several places, but th: 
efforts seem only to sharpen the appetites of churches 
to secure Dr. Herrick for a pastor. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 








HE reception given Senator Logan last Saturday 
night was large and enthusiastic. A more select 
reception, on Wednesday evening, by the Union League 
Club, was perhaps quite as significant, aud even more 
gratifying, than the spontaneous welcome of Saturday 
evening. For the reception by the League was not 
only warm and hearty, it was a reception by men who 
take the lead in all matters that affect the welfare of the 
city or the State. News from Springfield is hardly more 
gratifying than during the deadlock over the election of 





a Senator. We are glad, however, to know that the 
effort to reduce the license fee to $250 is sure to fall. 
But with the failure of this bill, which has been advo- 
cated by the Democrats, we are likely to lose the bill for 
the protection of elections. And yet the need of the Jat- 
ter is self-evident. It is now two months since the elec- 
tion of city officers, and the Common Council has not 
yet announced the result. Old officers, who were un- 
doubtedly defeated at the polls, are occupying places 
that properly belong to others. And the Mayor, whose 
re-election is uncertain, has left the city for a three 
weeks’ visit to the Hot Springs, Arkansas. If the 
Council can refuse to declare the result of a vote for 
two months, why may it not refuse to declare it for 
two years, or at all? What we want, and must have, 
isa law compelling, under penalty, the announcement 
of the vote within two weeks, at the longest, of 
the day of election. 

There were great crowds at the rededication of the 
Third Presbyterian Church last Sunday, morning ¢nd 
evening. At the morning service $8,000 were secured ; 
at the evening, $4,000, or enough, with the insurance 
money, to relieve the Society of debt. Sunday afternoon 
the Railroad Chapel, a mission of the First Presbyterian 
Church, celebrated its twenty-eighth anniversary. Me- 
morial services for our fallen heroes were held, at the 
same time, in the Grand Opera Hall. Bishop Fallows, 
bishop and general at once, made the address. 

There were two sumewhat remarkable answers to 
Ingersoll from the Chicago pulpit Sunday ; one by Pro- 
fessor Swing at Central Music Hall, the other by Dr. P. 
8. Henson, of the First Baptist Church. The subject of 
Dr. Henson’s sermon was ‘‘ The Best Answer to Blas- 
phemy,” and was on the text, ‘‘ For so is the will of 
God, that with well-doing ye may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men ” (1 Peter ii., 15) Professor 
Swing spoke very calmly, showing from his own admis- 
sions and from reason the inconsistency of the lecturer. 
There was neither rant nor discourtesy in Professor 
Swing's reply. The week has chiefly been occupied in 
attending ecclesiastical gatherings, and the interest in 
religious matters in the city has been unusually small, 
Many of the Presbyterian pastors have been at the 
General Assembly at Cincinnati, of whose doings 
there will, of course, be a full account in your paper. 
Some of the Baptists have been absent at the Home 
Missionary meetings at Saratoga. The Congregation- 
alists have been largely represented at the General Asso- 
ciation at Rockford. The General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church at Topeka, Kansas, has 
also drawn from our religious forces. 

There is not space for a very extended notice of the 
meeting at Rockford. It is enough to say that it was 
well attended, and was one of the best meetings the As- 
sociation has ever bad. The influence of revivals 
throughout the State was felt during all the services, 
and gave them a devotional character which they have 
not always had. There were no acrimonious discus 
sions. The one subject about which there had been 
most diversity of opinion, and which had been brought 
before the Association three times, under the name of the 
Elgin Overture, was finally disposed of. The overture 
related to installation by councils, and advocated recog. 
nition councils for settlement, and no councils for dis 
missal. It was agreed by unanimous vote that in- 
stalling councils called in accordance with the prac- 
tice of former years should be followed whenever possible, 
that recognition councils for the examination of the can- 
didate as to his Christian experience, doctrinal belief, 
and ministerial standing should be held when circum 
stances made them necessary, and that the names of those 
ministers who had been regularly installed should be 
so entered on the minutes, as pastors; the names of 
those who have been settled by recognition councils, and 
who have been called toserve a church for an unlimited 
period ; and that the names of all others should be 
entered as supplies, stated or temporary. 

Steps were also taken to secure the co-operation of 
the women of the churches in our home work by the 
organization of a Home Missionary Union. The Asso- 
ciation voted to recommend the appointment of a Sun- 
day-school missionary for the State of Illinois, and 
one gentleman present pledged $200 toward his sup- 
port the first year. An interesting incident of the meet- 
ing was the welcoming of the pastor of the Swedish 
Congregational Church of Rockford, which, with its 300 
members, has recently joined the Rockford Association. 
The spirit of the meetings was aggressive as well as 
spiritual, and those who attended them can hardly fail to 
feel their influence through all the year tocome. The 
hospitality of the people of Rockford was unbounded ; 
the arrangements for the accommodation of pastors 
and delegates, made by the Rev. Theodore Clifton and 
his church, simply perfect ; and the wisdom, firmness, 
and courtesy of the Moderator, the Rev. E. Frank Howe, 
of Peoria, conspicuous. There is only one drawback 
in reference to these meetings, and that is in the ex 
pense of travel to and fro. This is greater than many 
of our pastors and churches can afford. A resolution 
was passed looking to a provision to meet this;want. 
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[From Victor Hugo's Chdtiments.] 
\ HO passeth by ? The wood is black with night, 
The ravens crowd each other in their flight, 
The rain-drops fall. 
I am who goeth in the shadow’s might : 
Men the Black Huntsman call. 


The forest-boughs are tempest-whirl’d, 
And shriek, as if a rout 

Of Sabbath-witches through the wild wood hurl’d 
Their hootings all about. 

And now beneath a corner cloud upfurl’d 
Dimly the moon peers out. 


Hunt the buck and hunt the doe ! 
Course the woods and fallows through ! 
It is night. 
Hunt the Tsar; hunt Austria too, 
Black Huntsman ! 
The forest-boughs—— 


Don thy gaiters, wind thy horn! 
Hunt the deer that in the corn 
Come to feed ! 
Hunt both king and priest till morn, 
Black Huntsman! 
The forest-boughs—— 


Thunder-torrerts flood the sky ; 
The wily fox in vain would fly : 
Hope fs none. 
Hunt the judge, and hunt the spy, 
Black Huntsman ! 
The torest-boughs—— 


All Saint Anthony’s fiend-crew, 
The bearded oat- fields leaping through, 
Move thee not. 
Hunt the monk, the abbé too, 
Black Huntsman ! 
The forest-boughs—— 


Slip thy hounds with the bear to cope ; 
No wild boar to escape thee hope : 
Do thy work ! 
Hunt the Cesar, hunt the Pope: 
Black Huntsman ! 
The forest-boughs—— 


The wolf from out thy path may start : 
Thy pack upon his trail depart ! 

Run him down! 
Hunt the brigand Bonaparte, 

Black Huntsman ! 


The forest-leaves fall, tempest-whirl’d ; 
Still’d is the Sabbath rout 

That through the forest late their hootings hurl’d ; 
The cock’s shrill clarion shout 

Pierceth the clouds. The storm is all upfurl’d. 
Broadly the dawn shines out. 


All resumes its aspect right. 
Thou again art France, so bright 
And fair to see : 
The dawn-white Angel clothed in light, 
Black Huntsman! W. J. Linton. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 
IN THREE ARTICLES. 
By RicHarp T. E ty, 
Of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Il. —THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST LEADERS, 

ARLY in the present century one of the masters 
who has already been mentioned, Robert Owen, 
began a crusade in behalf of communism, and to this he 
consecrated his life and his largefortune. Owen and his 
followers, called Owenites, did notsucceed in accomplish- 
ing their brilliant anticipations, but their efforts bore large 
fruits, and the history of their movement is instructive 
as well as deeply interesting. Co-operation in England, 
which had already begun to exist in a small way before 
1850, may be traced back to the impulse given to efforts 

to elevate labor by Robert Owen. 

Two movements of this period were due chiefly to 
the initiative of the working classes themselves. The 
one was the formation of trades unions, combinations 
for defensive and offensive purposes against the em- 
ployers, as well as for mutual aid in case of accident, 
illness, or trouble of other kinds. These have continued 
to grow in numbers and influence up to the present 
time, and with increased strength their intelligence and 
methods have improved until a man like Thorold Rogers 
looks to them for the remedy for existing social evils. 

The second movement referred to was Chartism, 
which originated shortly after the coronation of Queen 
Victoria,and lasted for some fifteen years before it entirely 
disappeared. The Chartists demanded political rights as 
a means of social reform, and in many cases forgot that 
the ballot was only ameans. A good insight into Chart- 
ism may be obtatned from two popular and entertaining 
books, viz., Thomas Cooper's autobiography and Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Alton Locke.” 

Then literature began to take up the labor ques- 
tion, and to protest against further inaction on the part 
of the constituted powers of the State and society. 
The works of Dickens should be mentioned in this 





connection, and the powerful poem of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, ‘‘The Cry of the Children,” is a great heart- 
throb of oppressed humanity. In 1841 Carlyle wrote 
his work called ‘‘Chartism,” in which he proclaimed 
thet ‘‘the earth is good, bountifully sends food and 
increase, if man’s unwisdom did not intervene and 
forbid.” ‘‘Innumerable things our upper classes and 
law-givers might do,” said Carlyle; ‘‘ but the pre 
liminary of all things, we must repeat, is to know that 
a thing must needs be done.” And, further, in speaking 
of the then existing social troubles, he adds, ‘‘ That self- 
canceling Do-nothingism and laissez faire should have got 
so ingrained into our practice, is the source of all these 
miseries.” 

But a few years later another man, of quite a different 
stamp, began to draw about him a number of gifted 
young men, and to interest them in the problems of 
the day. This was Frederick Denison Maurice, pro- 
fessor, clergyman, author, reformer, and Christian So- 
clalist. Born in 1805, of highly respectable and intelli- 
gent parents, who followed with concern all efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind, Maurice early 
formed the purpose of making himself useful to the 
world. Before he was fifteen years of age he signed this 
pledge, drawn up by himself and a boy friend : ‘‘ We 
pledge each other to endeavor to distinguish ourselves 
in after life, and to promote as far as is in our power 
the good of mankind.” It is, then, not surprising to find 
Maurice, while still a young man, discussing earnestly 
measures designed to diffuse both secular and religious 
education among the masses, and it is equally natural that 
a little later he should have been profoundly move.l by the 
great labor problem. His chief qualifications for the 
position he took as a leader lay in his transparent sin- 
cerity, unquestioned integrity, in the confidence he in- 
splred, and in the personal and most remarkable mag- 
netism he exercised over the most talented young men 
of the day. A German traveler described him at this 
time in these words : ‘‘A man whom very few of his 
countrymen equaled in inward piety, genuine patriot- 
ism, intellectual gifts, and in a cultivation many-sided, 
free, and altogether thorough ; whom not many of trem 
equaled in disposition, character, and life, and espe- 
cially in that true sweetness of character which was the 
result of the proportion and harmony of so many gifts 
and efforts.” To this Professor Brentano adds the fol- 
lowing testimony, based on personal acquaintance with 
the man: ‘‘ The characteristic which left the deepest 
impression on me was a striking union of severe ear- 
nestness with irresistible kindliness. These two quali- 
ties were at once the cause and the effect of the com- 
plete drenching of his whole being in Christianity. It 
is necessary to explain more clearly what this implies. 
Nothing is more common than to meet people who em- 
phatically describe themselves as Christians and talk 
about Christianity. Nothing is rarer than men who, in 
all their decisions and acts, are naturally guided by the 
Christian spirit. People belfeve in Christianity ia gen- 
eral, but in each separate case they believe in self, with 
all its interests, inclinations, prejudices, and whims. 
Maurice was not merely guided in his general views of 
the world by Christian doctrines ; it was impossible for 
him to think of any aspect of nature or of social life 
otherwise than from the Christian point of view. Chris- 
tiantty had transfused itself into his flesh and blood.” 

The best-known name among the co-workers of 
Maurice at this time was perhaps that of Charles Kings. 
ley, who entered into the cause of Christian Socialism 
with all the vehemence natural to the man, writing and 
speaking as occasion demanded. Gifted and eloquent 
and warm, his efforts attracted the widest attention ; 
but it 1s, after all, probable that he accomplished less for 
the laborer than his ‘‘dear master,” as he affectionally 
styled Maurice, and also less, far less, than Thomas 
Hughes and E. Vansittart Neale. His nature, sensitive 
and delicate, seemed at times to shrink from contact 
with the vulgar, of which an amusing illustration is told 
by Thomas Hughes in the ‘‘ Prefatory Memoir” to 
** Alton Locke :” ‘‘ On one occasion he was quite upset 
and reduced to silence by the appearance of a bearded 
member of Council at an important deputation in astraw 
hat and blue plush gloves. He did not recover from the 
impression produced by those gloves for days. Many 
of the workmen, too, who were most prominent in the 
associations were almost as little to his mind—windy, 
inflated kind of persons, with a lot of fine phrases in their 
mouths which they did not know the meaning of.” 
Then, too, Kingsley seems finally to have become dis- 
couraged, and, in the society of the gifted and noble who 
courted him, he appears to have concluded, on the one 
hand, that the poorer classes were not what he had hoped 
and expected—and, indeed, he told them frankly that he 
was disappointed in them—and, on the other hand, that 
the higher classes were better than he had once believed. 
Maurice once expressed the fear that Kingsley’s efforts 
might be too spasmodic, and in this he evidently touched 
Kingsley’s weak spot. However, we must give him 
credit for several years of unflinching fidelity to the 
common cause, during which as chief fighter he 
received perhaps more than his full share of the,blows., 
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But that he himself struck hard is shown by sucha 
passage as this, the severest words ever uttered against 
the selfish ‘‘do-nothingism”’ of the Manchester School : 
‘You have the Manchester School, from whom Heaven 
defend us, for of all narrow, conceited, hypocritical, 
and anarchic and atheistic schemes of the universes 
the Cobden and Bright one is exactly the worst. I have 
no language to express my contempt for it.” Kings- 
ley wrote two novels at thistime which are as important 
inthe eocial history of England as they are interesting. 
The works to which reference is made are ‘‘ Yeast” 
and ‘‘ Alton Locke,” the date of the first 1848, that of 
the second 1849. They should be read by every one 
who would understand this period of English history. 

Thomas Hughes, best known as the author of ‘‘ Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” is a strong, sturdy Englishman ; an 
Englishman of the best type. Delighting in a good 
fight or any muscular contest, he is nevertheless full of 
tenderness and sympathy for the weak and unfortunate, 
to whom his life has been chiefly devoted. Two 
characteristic ancedotes are told of him. When 
Maurice announced that a young man named Thoma 
Hughes wished to take part in their work among the 
poor of London, some one at once exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh 
you will get no good from that quarter ; he will be no 
good for teaching—a very good fellow for cricket ard 
that sort of thing.” 

Afterward, at ameeting of laborers, when the nationa 
anthem was started, some of the rampant Chartists 
began to hiss, when Mr. Hughes sprang upon a chair 
and shouted that the first man who hissed the Queen's 
name would have personally to settle accounts with 
him. The narrator then continues: ‘‘ As Mr. Hughes’s 
fist was well known as one not to be despised, this gave 
a momentary pause.” ! 

E. Vansittart Neale is now a veteran in co-operation, 
for he has never abandoned the cause he undertook 
thirty-five years ago. At present, seventy years of age, 
he is so busy here and there in behalf of the extension 
of the co-operative movement that he usually spends 
five nights a week away from home. It is said that 
there are few men who so nearly resemble what the 
Apostle Paul must have been as Mr. Neale. A member 
of an old and wealthy Tory family, he has sacrificed his 
entire fortune in his efforts in behalf of the elevation of 
labor, and to this purpose his life is consecrated. 

The fourth name mentioned is John Malcolm Ludlow, 
a@ member of a well-known family, and then a young 
advocate. He likewise has devoted his life to the labor- 
ing classes, and is now Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

Such men were at the foundation of the movement 
wnich finally became known as Christian Socialism, and 
which may be said to have definitely begun in 1848. At 
first they were undecided as to what course they should 
pursue, and confined themselves to work in a poor dis- 
trict of London, near Lincoln's Inn, of which Maurice 
was chaplain. They opened a school in this neighbor- 
hood, called ‘‘ Little Ormond Yard,” one of the poorest 
parts of London. After surmounting preliminary diffi- 
culties, such as a sudden extinguishment of lights and 
hail-storms of spit-balls, to which these muscular young 
Christians were quite equal, the school flourished. 

They were all agreed upon one point, and that was that 
as there could be no contradiction between natural 
science and the Scriptures, both the work of Him who is 
very truth, so there ought to exist perfect harmony be- 
tween the teachings of Christ and the social and eco- 
nomic order of a Christian nation. The wide separation 
between New Testament doctrines and the life of the 
business world was attributed to man’s wrong-doing, 
and was to be corrected by a larger infusion of the 
Gospel-spirit into the hearts of men. Christ came, it 
was held, to regenerate our entire being, and to exercise 
control over all our life, and that person had grasped 
very imperfectly the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity]}who imagined that there was any sphere of man’s 
activity exempt from the command, ‘All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
soto them.” Yet the actual law of economic life was 
at that time a very different one. It was called ‘‘ compe- 
tition,” but they discovered in it only another kind of 
unrighteous warfare, every man pitted against all, and 
all against every man. 

It had been a favorite doctrine since the era of the 
materialistic philosophy of the French Revolution 
that selfishness, called by one name or another, was a 
beneficent power. Helvetius, in his work on the 
“Mind ” (de U Eeprit), published in 1758, had taught that 
self-love was life and powcr, while unselfish benevolence 
did nothing, and was nothing save “ the death of all 
competition, the destruction of all activity, a barren and 
uninteresting desert.” This had passed over into the 
political economy of the Manchester school, which was 
then at the height of its power. Of course this eco 
nomic doctrine was very soothing to the outraged con 
sciences of wrong-doers, and made a long and bitter 





'These two ancedotes are taken from the “ Life of J. Frederick 
Denison Maurice,” edited by his son, J. F. Maurice, from which 
other assistance has been derived in the preparation of this 
paper. 
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struggle against the attacks which were ultimately * 
reveal all its hideous shallowness, and to effect its over- 
throw es a teaching of science. 

What a strange inconsistency that would have been ! 
God bids us love our neighbor as ourselves, and yet in 
the practical life of the world ordains a law by virtue 
of which progress is due to selfishness, and self-love 
benefits others more effectually than self-abnegation ; a 
greedy life devoted to gain becoming a greater blessing 
to mankind than a life whose aim throughout is simply 
the welfare of humanity. 

The Christian Socialists regarded this as the very 
teaching of Satan. They pointed to the bloom and 
fruitage of this reign of self-interest and of laissez faire 
as sufficient proof that disobedience to the teachings of 
Christ must in all times and in all places work evil, and 
evil only. 

The present was bad. What was to be done for the 
future? The answer which the Christian Socialists 
gave to this question must be left for another paper. 


PARIS TO-DAY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


By Frances M. LATHROP. 


I. 

UCH has been said of the change that has come 
over Paris since the time of the last Empire, but 
those who knew the Paris of twenty-five years ago must 
witness this change to comprehend it. In 1863 the Em- 
pire was at its zenith. There was in the very air an 
exaltation, a sense of victory and achievement, which 
made Paris seem to be the best example of municipal 
order, splendor, and perfected art of living known to 

modern civilzation. 

The external features of Paris are the same to-day, 
except, of course, the famous places destroyed by the 
Commune, humiliating records of the people’s wrath 
against monarchy as an institution. One must always 
deplore that in that hour of popular frenzy some sane 
man had not come to the front to have proposed to the 
mob the common-sense revenge of turning over the 
royal palaces to Republican occupancy, converting the 
throne to a Presidential state-chair, and opening the 
grand historical rooms of the Tuileries to the visits of 
the bourgeois and bis family. This motive might have 
saved to Paris and the world the Tuileries, St. Cloud, 
and the Hotel de Ville. What irony in the fact that to- 
day scraps and bits of the destroyed Tuileries are being 
scraped together and set up in the public grounds as 
cherished ruins by the Republicans, with one hand, 
while the other is still destroying paintings and monu- 
ments of the last Empire! The many enchantments of 
Paris, and most of its treasures, exist to-day as they did 
under Napoleon III. The stupendous collections of the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg. l’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Hotel 
de Cluny, and others; the seventy churches set forth 
as worth visiting, the thirty theaters, the concert rooms, 
and countless minor amusements ; the system of gar- 
dens, promenades, and parks stretching from the ruins 
of the Tuileries in unbroken succession to the race- 
course of Longchamps, including the beautiful Bois du 
Bologne of 1,700 acres ; the wonderful shops, the unique 
Palais Royai, the unrivaled restaurants—all are as fair 
and fascinating as of old, and yet a certain magical 
effect upon the beholder is lacking. The change is in 
the Parisians, and not in Paris. The proverbial polish 
of manner, from the shop people of all grades to the 
cabman, and which seemed an almost superfluous ele- 
gance, has been replaced by a certain freedom and lack 
of deference not always within the bound of politeness. 
There is a tinge of sansculottism everywhere evident, 
which perhaps suggested the witty remark that ‘‘in gain- 
ing liberté and ézaliié the French had lost fraternité.” 
Thedisorder and danger encountered in the streets, which 
has replaced the former admirable care and vigilance, 
even to mounted police stationed at dangerous crossings, 
is especially noticeable. A glance at the daily report 
of accidents in the papers will show the frequency of 
those caused by reckless driving, but chiefly from those 
huge machines of travel, with three giants of French 
draught-horses driven abreast, called omnibuses, though 
cars of Juggernaut would hardly be a misnomer in view 
of the number of victims crushed under their wheels. 
Not long since, one of these Juggernauts having crashed 
over a nurse and her infant charge, the indignant lookers- 
on came near mobbing the driver on the spot. A 
policeman called to the scene of a similar accident said, 
in excuse of not arresting the reckless coachman, ‘‘ But 
we are in a Republic! I can do nothing!” This plea is 
put forward for every neglect and abuse of order, appar- 
ently with the idea that a Republic and license are syn- 
onymous, and that it is conducted on the ‘* go-as-you- 
please” principle. The contrast of well-ordered street- 
crossings in New York, where women and children 
always find a big blue-coated protector to conduct them 
with friendly care and untiring patience across wet and 
crowded streets, is pleasant to remember. In Paris the 
chief precaution on the part of drivers is to give a warn- 
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luckless pedestrian, which adds to the panic and makes 
an accident all the more certain. But it is in the great 
shops that the decadence of politeness is specially marked. 
In houses like the Louvre and Bon Marché, during the 
usual shopping hours, immense mobs of buyers and 
sellers make up a scene of confusion, struggle, and 
actual misery which was lately aptly described by a 
soember cf the haute noblesse of Munich, a Countess 
T—, who, returning from a shopping expedition at the 
Louvre, said to an American friend, ‘‘I have been in 
hell.” This forcible summing up in a sentence of the 
horrors of shopping in Paris describes my own expe- 
rience at the Bon Marché a few mornings since. For 
the first half-hour after entering the great shop in the 
Rue de Bac, after going at least two or more miles to 
reach it, I tried in vain to get some one to listen to my 
errand. Men were rushing hither and thither in all 
directions, but made no response whatever to my request 
for silks. I was already in the silk department. One 
man indicated by a nod a distant quarter of the shop, 
with the words, ‘‘ En bas ""—that I was to seek informa- 
tion in that quarter. Arrived ‘‘down there,” I met no 
better success ; I was no longer in the department of 
black silks which I had come to purchase, and not one 
of the clerks, passing to and fro, noticed my demand 
except by a stare of supreme indifference. At last a 
clerk younger, and therefore less hardened in the art of 
snubbing patrons of the shop, pointed out to me a nar- 
row passageway between the ends of two tables, which 
was barricaded by a man who kept at bay a long queue 
of women, trying apparently to squeeze through the 
passage. I learned from one of these baffled shoppers 
like myself, that they were awaiting their turn to be 
allowed the service of a clerk. After a long delay here, 
I made an indignant protest against such a loss of time, 
with a threat to leave the shop at once unless served. 
This heroic measure brought a clerk to my aid imme 

diately, but I incurred thereby the frowns and angry 
exclamations of a score of women over whose heads I 
had thus been passed. I had expended more than an 
hour's time and much nervous force in tryins to match 
a bit of silk. 

It is devoutly to be wished that, in the march of Ameri- 
can civilization, some release or mitigation of the miser- 
ies of shopping may be invented. Who will organize 
a system of prompt service and politeness for the chaos 
that now exisis? This happy state is more nearly at- 
tained in London thanin Paris or New York. Nowhere 
in London have I encountered either a lawless mob of 
shoppers or any lack among the employecs of the 
largest shops to answer inquiries for goods, etc., even 
when they are at the moment serving another customer. 

The grain of puerility which exists inthe French char- 
acter comes to the surface ina thousand ways. It is espe- 
cially seen in the way they still receive their defeatat the 
hands of the Germans. In a war provoked by themselves, 
and fairly fought out toa peace which was made thirteen 
years since, they find revenge in the present day through 
such contemptible means as the persecution of German 
servants and other Germans living in Paris. Many 
foreign residents of Paris prefer German servants for 
their honesty, industry, truthfulness, economy, and 
cleanliness ; five cardinal virtues practically ignored by 
the larger number of French domestics. Inan Ameri 
can family long resident in Paris, I knew of an instance 
where a German valet of excellent character, perfectly 
inoffensive and amiable, was the victim of petty perse- 
cution, for months and months, from the French servants 
of other families in the same house, and also from the 
concierge. These people invented scores of annoyances 
to the families, laying, of course, the blame upon the 
German valet, who had constantly refused to contribute 
his quota of coals, wine, etc., to the stores of the con- 
cierge, which were of course stolen from the employers. 
At last the enmity culminated ia a personal assault upon 
the German, which brought the affair to the courts, and 
the valet was placed formally under the protection of the 
Prussian flag. Another petty spite, showing their sense 
of the humiliation they have had from the Germans, is 
the disfigurement of the monument in the Place de la 
Concorde, where the figure representing Strasbourg is 
hung with bittered French colors, and almost hidden 
under funeral wreaths moldering in the winter rains 
and summer dust, transforming the noble figure to a 
grotesque mass, tempting to the chiffopnier in his 
rounds for prey. 








FACTS ABOUT FORESTRY. 


T is only within a comparatively short time that 
Americans have begun to realize the immense im 
portance of preserving what is left of our existing for- 
ests, and of planting new trees both in village and 
country. ‘‘ Whene’er ye have nothing else to do, Jock, 
plant a tree,” said the good old Scotchman ; ‘‘ it will aye 
be growing while ye are sleeping.” The many ‘‘ Arbor 
Days ” reported in this month’s papers, and the increased 
agitation for restrictive legislation, are hopeful signs. 
Meanwhile our readers will be interested in learning a 


ing shout almost at the moment of collision with the few striking facts about American forests not generally 





known. We condense from a comprehensive “ Bird’s. 
Eye View of Forestry” by the Rev. 8S. W. Powell, Sec- 
retary of the Forestry Association of New York, pub- 
lished in the May ‘‘ Chautauquan.” 

In 1880 the raw materials furnished by our forests 
were valued at $700,000,000, a sum ten times the value 
of the yield of all our gold and silver mines ; more 
than eight times our outlay for public education ; three 
times that of either our woolen or cotton mills ; two 
and an eighth times that of the meat we raise, and one 
and two-fifths times that of our breadstuffs. Lumber 
products are still comparatively cheap, because of in- 
creased railroad facilities to bring the logs and boards 
from the distant backwoods, but the really good lumber 
in tree or log is much dearer than it was a few years 
ago. We are already regretting the days when our 
forcfathers ‘‘ improved” the land by burning up splen- 
did forests of timber now worth from $45 to $150 per 
thousand feet, merely to get rid of it. Experts declare 
that the ax and saw destroy at least $300,000,000 worth 
of lumber yearly, while the forest fires devour an equal 
amount. Now as to damage done or rendered possible 
by forest destruction : In one year it was estimated that 
in Michigan alone a loss of 5,000,000 bushels of wheat 
was caused by exposure to cold, wind, and sun fur want 
of the former usual snow covering. The Ohio floods 
of 1883 destroyed $60,000.000 worth of property, to 
say notuing of the loss of life. Both of these losses 
can be traced directly to the destruction of forests at 
the head-waters of the streams. Another evil that for- 
ests prevent is the washing of soil from hillsides. Pro- 
fessor GP. Marsh says that in the last 2,000 years the 
river Po has taken enough soil from Italy to raise the 
entire surface forty-five feet. The same thing has oc- 
curred in the lower Mississippi Valley, and if the Adiron- 
dack forests go, the Hudson would be liable to sudden 
floods that might ruin its navigation and spoil New 
York’s harbor. ‘‘ A torrent is a stream liable to extreme 
and sudden increase and decrease—usually very small 
or quite dry in a dry time, but liabie to rise suddenly to 
a great height, and as quickly to shrink to its former 
size. By the loss of its once rich forests, the Ardéche, a 
tiibutary of the Rhone, became such a torrent, its prin- 
cipal branch often being entirely dry. It has been 
known to rise sixty feet and dwindle back to almost 
nothing within a few days. The upper Hudson has 
apparently all the conditions necessary for becoming 
such a torrent if once its forests are exterminated. It 
descends some 4,000 feet in a short and steep course, 
from a region where falls a great deal of rain and snow.” 

Again, forests prevent damage from drying, chilling, 
and malarious winds, In Italy, in the time of Gregory 
VIII. (1572), a pine forest frequented by brigands was 
cut down. Rome at once became more unhealthful. 
Marsh says that the great swamps of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, in climates nearly similar to that of Italy, are 
healthy even to the white man, so long as the forests in 
and around them remain, but become very insalubrious 
when the woods are felled. Other services rendered by 
forests are, preventing the drifting of sands (in France 
pink plantations have converted 4,000 square miles of 
poverty-strickcn country to the use of a thrifty and in- 
telligent people); preventing the increase of noxious 
insects, such as the grasshopper and chinch.bug, terrors 
of the wheat-grower ; sheltering birds, ‘‘ Nature’s great 
insect-police ;” guarding the wheat-fields from winds 
bearing the wheat-rust fungus ; and, finally, beautifying 
our mountain-sides and valleys with the cool, green 
tints of summer and the brilliant, glowing masses of 
autumn color. 


EASY TALKS ABOUT MANY THINGS. 


By Oniver B. Bounce. 








8 it true, as some writers have said, that a love of 
[ nature is wholly a development of modern feeling ” 
There is undoubtedly a meagerness of description in 
ancient poetry, but it is not easy to imagine the Greek, 
in his love of form and passion for out-of-doors, not 
being a lover and student of nature. It is, however, 
tolerably certain that admiration of wild scenery is a 
modern taste. This may be due to the fact that civili- 
zation has outlived all the dangers and the terrors that 
once were connected with the untamed places of the 
earth. The race probably inherited from their savage 
ancestors a dread of the mountain and the wilderness as 
the abodes of enemies known and unknown, and many 
centuries elapsed before these inherited distrusts disap- 
appeared—if they have altogether disappeared. Wild 
and rugged places, in all literature preceding the present 
era, are characterized as savage. There seems to have 
been no delight in the sublime and grand aspects of 
nature, but only in the pastoral and sylvan. Two Eng- 
lishmen, traveling through Switzerland about a hundred 
years ago, printed a book of their travels, and this book 
describes the roads, the habits of the people, the hostel- 
ries, but the writers have no word for the majestic 
mountains that inclosed the valleys through which they 
journeyed. Mountains appeared to have heen to them 
gloomy monsters unworthy the refined considerations 
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of civilized men. Certainly a great change has come 
over the race in this particular. Instead now of trem- 
bling before savage nature, we penetrate and explore it ; 
we delight in it; we paint it; write rapturous verses 
about It—and we rather overdo it. ‘‘ What is a mountain, 
after all,” says Leigh Hunt, ‘‘ but a great lump!” 


* 
* * 


Mountain scenery is always supposed to have power- 
fully impressed the imagination of men; but if this is 
true, how is it that mountain lands have never produced 
landscape painters ? A love of freedom has always been 
a characteristic of mountair peoples, but they have ex- 
hibited no susceptibility to art of any kind. As for 
landscape painters, they are more distinctly the product 
of low, flat countries than of other districts, At this 
moment the best landscape painters in Europe are in 
Holland. The explanation of this anomaly is to be 
found, perhaps, in the fact that landscape does not deal 
with form so much as with color ; the mystery of mists 
and vapors, the ever-changing skies crossed by clouds 
from the sea, and the calm loveliness of the meadows 
that reflects the varying tones, seem to give the painter 
the conditions that he requires. ‘‘ When I sailed up 
your bay,” said Oscar Wilde to the writer of these sen- 
tences, ‘‘ I saw at once that sculpture, and not painting, 
accords with the genius of your people. A land of 
clear skies and sharply defined forms has never pro- 
duced great painters of landscape.” This may appear a 
little fanciful ; but Oscar Wilde, much as we laugh at 
him, is an acute observer and an intelligent student of art. 


* * 

Beaconsfield says, in ‘‘Contarini Fleming,” that 
‘‘when men are pure, laws are useless ; when men are 
corrupt, laws are broken.” The deduction from this 
is that we need not concern ourselves about making 
pure laws, but in rearing pure men. But, in truth, laws 
in all communities are largely useless to that great body 
of people that prefer living justly, and necessary only 
for the incidental collisions of interests, and fur that 
small body that make intentional war upon society. 
It would be impossible to hold society together by laws, 
however wise they might be, if it were not the desire 
and interest of the great mass of the community to pre- 
serve the peace. It has been continually assumed in 
history that the people are kept in orderly subjection 
by the strong hand of the law, while it is really self- 
interest that acts as the efficient policeman. We are all 
keenly aware that we live in glass houses, and that we 
cannot throw stones at other people’s vulnerable domi- 
ciles because the assailed have it in their power to be, in 
turn, dangerous assailants. Whenever, for any cause, 
this feeling weakens, turbulence is sure to ensue; and 
were it to disappear altogether, the whole body of the 
community would be arrayed in hostile factions. Two 
thousand policemen in New York could not keep a mill- 
fon and a half of people in order unless nineteen out of 
twenty were orderly without the authority of the police- 
man’s club. 


* 
* * 


I cannot say, in moving among authors and artists, that 
I am much impressed with the intellectualism of these so 
called brain-workers. In mentioning authors I have 
reference only to writers of imaginative literature. The 
literature of philosophy, of analysis, of investigation, is, 
of course, in its very essence intellectual ; but the litera- 
ture of imagination is a product of feeling rather than 
of distinct intellectual processes, and many who achieve 
greatness therein are not, apart from their art, remarkable 
for superior mentality. Conspicuous exceptions to this 
assumption, such as Goethe and Walter Scott, will 
occur to every one, but Iam speaking of the class as a 
whole. Itis clear to my mind that great intellectual 
force is almost impossible in certain forms of literary 
creation, for the mind of the novelist and the poet must 
of all things be susceptible to impressions, and be in 
sympathy with humanity in all its phases. A very 
powerful intellect is too much dominated by itself to 
reflect readily the world without it. George Eliot 
would have been a better novelist had she been less of a 
philosopher. Fenimore Cooper, whose capacity was 
not wide, was yet so completely dominated by his own 
individuality that his productions, as works of art, are 
materially narrowed in consequence. In fact, art is not, in 
any of its forms, so much a mental as an emotional prod- 
uct ; but neither emotion, nor feeling, nor susceptibility, 
although each a factor in art, accounts for productions 
that eminently delight our emotion, feeling, and suscept- 
ibility. There is in the artist, whether of the pencil or 
the pen, a peculiar faculty of seeing things, a percep- 
tion of life and forms in their relation to each other, 
that is wholly apart from pure intellect, and commonly 
not to be found in very decidedly intellectual persons, 
for which there is no name but art, unless we call it 
genius. It was in Goldsmith, who was a confused 
thinker, and was not in Dr. Johnson, who was a vigor- 
ous thinker. 


* 
* * 

It is amazing what a wide gulf there is between the 
literary class and the general public in their ideas about 
certain authors and their books. In some things writers 
and readers come together, in others they are wide apart. 


Every one knows that some authors are much more 
talked about than read ; that, it being considered a sign 
of intellectuality to evince an interest in them, many 
persons affect what they do not really feel. But it is 
probably not generally known how profound is the 
popular indifference to some themes on which literary 
people, as Buckle said of German philosophers, continu- 
ally address one another, imagining that the outside 
public is heeding them. I will illustrate my meaning 
by a circumstance that occurred a few years ago. A 
number of letters of Keats, the poet, had been unearthed 
in Kentucky, and were published with a great flourish 
of trumpets in one of the New York daily papers. These 
set all the people that wrote verse, and all that felt or 
pretended an interest in verse, talking and writing 
about Keats. There probably was not a newspaper in the 
land with the slightest pretense te literary culture that 
did not have something to say about Keats and his let- 
ters. Curtis wrote one of his delightful little essays for 
the ‘‘ Easy Chair ;’ Stoddard wrote for ‘‘ The Century 
Magazine” an article two numbers long, bearing the title 
‘After Many Days;” every one had something to say 
on the interesting theme. It occurred to me, however, 
to practically test how far this interest extended beyond 
the literary class. I went to the most extensive whole- 
sale dealer in miscellaneous books in the city, a house 
whose daily orders, coming from every part of the coun- 
try, accurately reflected what the public were reading, 
and asked if there were any special demand for Keats's 
poems. ‘‘ No,” was the reply; ‘‘ Keats always sells 
slowly, and we have noticed no difference recently.” I 
went then to the principal retail dealer in books in the 
city, and, asking the same question, received an equiva- 
lent reply. Here was evidence that all the wide talk 
about Keats had not stimulated public interest in him to 
the extent of even anoccasional purchaser of his poems. 
Our literary people had simply been addressing one 
another. It is pertinent to ask here who the reader 
supposes to be the best rewarded, and consequently the 
widest read, among American authors? Is it Howells, 
does he think ? or James? or Roe? Wouldit be Long- 
fellow, if Longfellow were alive? No; itis Mr. Syl- 
vanus Cobb, the mighty light of the pages of the New 
York ‘‘ Ledger.”’ 


* 

In nearly all the comments called forth by the death 
of Victor Hugo, the highest rank is assigned to the dead 
veteran as a poet. It isas a poet that his eminence in liter- 
ature is everywhere assumed. And yet whois there among 
English-speaking readers that know anything of his 
poetry ? No collection nor evena selection of his poems 
has ever been translated ; he is not represented even in 
the great anthologies ; and hence, with the exception of 
an occasional poem in the current literature of the day, 
no one ignorant of French has the opportunity to form 
an acquaintance with his lyrical productions. Even 
those capable of reading him in the original have not 
easy facilities for doing so. Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” is almost 
as well known among English readers as it is in Ger- 
many ; Schiller’s “‘Song of the Bell” is as familiar to 
English ears as any of the verses of Longfellow or Ten- 
nyson ; but nothing of Hugo’s has enjoyed with us even 
a passing reputation. In truth, Victor Hugo is known to 
the English-speaking world as a novelist, and not as a 
poet. Even as a dramatist his reputation with us is 
largely at second hand, for, with the exception of ‘‘ Ruy 
Blas,” and a version of ‘‘ Le Roi s’Amuse,” under the 
name of ‘‘ The Fool's Revenge,” the English stage is un- 
familiar with his plays. How is it, it may be asked, 
that the productions of a poet, practically unknown 
outside of his own land, are yet, in the country that 
knows him not, assigned the highest rank? How is it 
that this eminence is glibly asserted by critics who 
would find it difficult to name any of his lyrical pieces ? 
A great many things in this world are taken on trust; a 
great many faiths are only echoes ; and, whichever way 
he may look, the passion for pretending affronts the 
honest observer. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN COLLEGES. 


T is a matter of congratulation that English literature 
and the writing of English prose are nowadays 
given a more prominent place in our college curricula 
than was the case twenty years ago. But the results 
are even now by no means satisfactory. Harvard has a 
long and honored list of graduates who have attained 
literary fame, and all her traditions and methods have 
a literary tinge ; yet Professor A. S. Hill, who has held 
examinations in English since 1873, and has read from 
4,000 to 5,000 compositions on subjects drawn from books 
which the students were asked to read before examina- 
tion, says that ‘‘of these, not more than a hundred—to 
make a generous estimate—were creditable to either 
writer or teacher. This year I did not read the books, 
but one who did makes this report: ‘ Few were re- 
markably good, and few extraordinarily bad ; a tedious 
mediocrity was everywhere.’ It is this tedious medi 
ocrity which has amazed me year after year. In spell- 
ing, punctuation, and grammar some of the books are a 





little worse than the mass, and some a great deal better ; 


but in other respects there is a dead level, unvaried by 
a fresh thought or an individual expression. Almost all 
the writers use the same commonplace vocabulary—a 
very small one—in the same confused way. One year, 
after reading two or three hundred compositions on 
‘The Story of the Tempest,’ I found myself in such 
profound ignorance of both plot and characters that I 
had to read the play to set myself right again. The 
authors of these discouraging manuscripts were, almost 
all of them, 
«Just at the age ’twixt boy and youth, 
When thought is speech, and speech is truth.’ 

They may be justly regarded as the picked youth of 
the country, many of them coming from the best fami- 
lies in point of culture and breeding, and from the best 
schools we have. They were all boys with blood in their 
veins, and brains in their heads, and tongues that could 
talk fast enough and tothe purpose when they felt at ease. 
Many of them had enjoyed ‘The Tempest '—as who that 
can understand it does not ?—but somehow the touch of 
pen or pencil paralyzed their powers. Is there any rem- 
edy for this state of things ? I venture to say that there is, 
but it is one that demands persistent and long-continued 
work and hearty co-operation on the part of all who have 
to do with the use of English in the schools in any form 
and for any purpose. It requires intelligent supervision 
at one time, intelligent want of supervision at another 
time, and watchful attention constantly. It requires a 
quick sense of individual needs, and ready wit to pro- 
vide for them as they arise. My plan is briefly as fol- 
lows : First, I would begin as early as possible to over- 
come the mechanical difficulties of writing, and would 
use all practicable means and all possible opportunities 
to do so; second, I would not frighten a boy with ‘com- 
positions,’ so called, till he could form his sentences 
with tolerable correctness and use his pen with freedom ; 
but, third, when he was set to work writing composi- 
tions he should be kept steadily at it, and at the same 
time should be made to take an interest in what he was 
doing, and should be impressed with the importance of 
having something to say, and of saying that something 
in an intelligible and natural manner.” 








MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
XIII. 


‘7 T’S gettin’ plainer every minute,” Miss Biggs re. 

marked aloud, as she stopped suddenly on the 
corner of Twenty-third Street. ‘‘ Now take me wher- 
ever you're a mind to.” 

She had faced a long-skirted theological student, with 
white eyelashes and a pasty complexion, who blushed a 
deep pink as he hesitated a moment. This singular 
person hardly seemed to require assistance, yet had ad- 
dressed herself directly to him. He looked inquiringly 
at her, no appropriate form of words suggesting itself. 

‘Don’t waste a mite o’ your precivus time on my 
account,” Miss Biggs said, affably. ‘‘ You was in a 
hurry, an’so ’m I, soon as I find out jest which way 
I'm to go.” 

‘‘Have you wandered out of your way, madam ?” 

“Know it consid’able better, young man, than, 
from the looks o’ things, I should say you did,” Miss 
Biggs replied, after a look in which she took in 
every detail of the speaker’s personality. ‘It’s a 
great pity, long’s you’ve made up your mind that 
you've got somethin’ to say to folks, that you're 
a-sailin’ jest over their heads instead o’ comin’ down 
among ’em an’ findin’ out how they live. You're in the 
wrong kind o’ air, young man, if ) ou want to get a long 
breath, or let anybody else get one ; but, there! you’ve 
got to find it out for yourself, an’ my tellin’ you forty 
times over won’t make you see the way I do. You'l! 
be a brother o’ some sort, most likely, an’ walk in a path 
just quarter of an inch wide.all the days of your life, 
an’ be certain, every one o’ them, that you’re on the 
king’s highway. You look well-meanin’, an’ that’s the 
reason I wish what you're goin’ to be about had a little 
more common sense in it.” 

‘* She’s an escaped lunatic,” the student said, with a 
look about for some policeman, then hurried on, with an 
apprehensive glance behind him. 

Miss Biggs looked after him a moment, nodded once 
or twice as if quite satisfied with her diagnosis of the 
case, and, crossing the square, passed on slowly up Madi- 
son Avenue, pausing to enter a druggist’s and study a 
directory, then walking on, her eyes taking in every 
feature of the crowded way, and her lips commenting 
half audibly on any point that impressed her specially. 

‘* What that angel ’ll say, the Lord only knows,” she 
said at last, as the number for which she had searched 
was reached, and she rang the bell. ‘‘ More’n likely 
she’d do better’n me, but [’m sent ahead, an’ that’s the 
end on’t. I want to see Mr. Herbert Longshore,” she 
went on, as the door opened. ‘I’ve got a message for 
him.” 

The man looked at her doubtfully. 
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“They're dressiug for dinner,” he said. ‘‘ Leave 
your message with me.” 

““When I get the right kind o’ one for you, you'll 
get it, young man,” Miss Biggs said, calmly. ‘ This 
one don’t go to but one person, an’ I'll wait long’s neces- 
sary for him to get ready to hear it.” 

*Tt’s a woman, sir, that insists on seeing you,” the 
man said, as Mr. Longsbore came unexpectedly down 
the stairs. ‘‘She has a message she won’t give to any- 
body else.” 

“This way.” 

Mr. Longshore beckoned to Miss Biggs, who followed 
him in to the reception-room, and took the chair he 
handed her, as punctiliously as if it had been Mrs. 
Herndon herself. She was probably somebody’s house- 
keeper, for there were no symptoms of the agent or the 
beggar about her, and he seated himself and returned 
the look of interested examination she had bent upon 
him. From the rose in his buttonhole to the tips of his 
natty boots, Mr. Longshore's atmosphere was that of 
jubilant prosperity, and Miss Biggs drew a long breath 
as he said : 

‘“Well, madam, what can I do for you ?” 

‘* What you'll do ain't to be settled with me, nor with 
anybody but your own self, askin’ advice of yourself, 
an’ listenin’ harder'n ever you did in your life to hear 
what’s said back. You needao’t lift your eyebrows as if 
I didn’t know what I was talkin’ about, forI do. This 
ain't a job I hanker after. I can tell you, but it’s laid on 
me to do, an’ I never heard it plainer since I was born : 
‘ Amanda Biggs, you've got to lay it before him.’ ” 

Mr. Longshore’s eyes twinkled. This was nct at all 
in the ordinary line of interview. 

“* You don’t look as if you'd hurt a fly,” Miss Biggs 
went on, after another examination. ‘‘1 don’t suppose 
you would hurt a fly, but you'll pizen young children 
an’ babes at the mother’s breast, an’ see gals go to ruin, 
an’ men an’ women turnin’ to sots, an’ smile away as 
easy as you're asmilin’ now. Mrs. Herndon said you 
was kind—the kindest man she’d ever known—but that’s 
what you ve done.” 

‘IT!’ returned the amazed Mr. Longshore, helplessly. 
‘If you would be kind enough to explain a little,madam, 
I might see what you are driving at, perhaps. Did 
Mrs. Herndon send you here ?” 

“She don't know I’m here,” Miss Biggs said, reso- 
lutely, ‘‘an’ she most likely would ’a’ told me to keep 
away ifshe had known I wasa-coming. But she set me to 
findin’ out what kind o’ dens you New York men that 
roll in riches get their incomes from, an’ I’ve found out, 
an’ that’s why I’m here. You've got a factory an’ two 
houses down on Nineteenth Street. The factory I hatn’t 
anything to say about at present, except that there’s 
dozens of girls in it, workin’ ten hours a day, an’ gettin’ 
three dollars a week to live on. About how far do you 
calkilate three dollars a week’d go if you had it to lay 
out? That ain’tthe p'int. The p’int is, that there’s 
those two houses, right up among your fine folks, as it 
were. Water in the cellars, filth an’ mold an’ damp on 
the walls; boards rotting under the feet that tread ’em ; 
dark rooms that never get air nora gleam o’ sunshine, an’ 
that smell—oh, Lord, how they smell! An’ under each 
one agrog-shop, where what the mis’able critters m»ke, 
one way an’ another, gets taken in faster’n it’s made.” 

“T know nothing of any such place,” Mr. Longshore 
said, with some heat. ‘‘I never was in it in my life.” 

“If you had been, I'll say for you you wouldn't ’a’ left 
it what itis. But you haven’t been. All you do is to 
squeeze out the rent from a passel of half-starved wo- 
men that have got to make up some way what your grog- 
gery steals from their husbands ; squeeze it out, a dime 
to time if you can‘tget it any other way, and use it for 
this! Do you dar@? It’s your agent, you'll say, but 
would your agent ses sick woman out on the sidewalk, 
an’ sell off a dyin’ man’s bed if he didn’t have his orders 
from you to get the rent anyhow ?” 

Mrs. Longshore had entered, attracted by the unusual 
sound, and stood aghast at the indictment rolled out. 

“How dare you speak 8?” she cried. ‘‘ Mr. Long- 
shore has no such agent, and never allowed anything of 
the sort! Send her away, Bert.” 

‘*] wish to hear the whole of it, Sally,” Mr. Long- 
shore said, firmly. ‘‘ What agent are you talking 
about, madam °’” 

“Terrence Brady. Do youknownow? I wish he'd 
lied to me, an’ you weren't the man. ’ 

“You don’t know anything about him ?” said Mrs. 
Longshore, eagerly, her face falling as she saw her hus- 
band’s disturbed look. 

“Brady? Why, yes, I know Brady,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘ An unpleasant animal, but acapital collector. 
Hatch recommended him to me, and he’s always been 
up to the minute with his collections.” 

““ But, Bert, she hasn’t told the truth? Yonr houses 
are not like that ?” 

Mr. Longshore looked still more uncomfortable 
“My dear child, I own various pieces of property that 
may change hands to-morrow. That is part of my 
business. Do you suppose that I can keep the track of 
each one, beyond its location? I know whatshe refers 





to now. There are two houses together, and I took 
them as an accommodation, in the beginning. The 
location is capita', and I held on to them because of it. 
The bag factory entrance is just round the corner, and 
a good many of the employees live in these houses, and 
all about there.” 

““*Live’?” Miss Biggs said, reflectively. ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose you have to call it that. But now, here on this 
paper”—and Miss Biggs waved the yellow envelope 
which she had again extracted from her pocket—‘“ I 
made acount this very day in that house that Mrs. Hern- 
don took the Englishman from—he an’ his wife an’ five 
children in a cellar, with standin’ water all in the mid- 
dle of it. Do you know what she did for’em? She 
came round to me, white asa ghost with the sights she’d 
been seeing, an’ Lessing he sat there carvin’ away, an’ 
his eyes borin’ tothe bottom o’ everything he looked at, 
an’ she says, ‘I want to get a floor, a good, comfortable 
place, now—this very hour, if possible—an’ put furni- 
ture an’ all in it, so that these people can live.’ ‘ There’s 
a clean place down Eighteenth Street,’ Lessing says, 
‘an’ a second-hand shop I shall show you, where much 
can be bought.’ ‘The things must be new and clean,’ 
she says, an’ with that I says: ‘’Tain’t the first time 
I’ve helped in such a job, an’ I can see that everything’s 
set in place, an’ help ’em fix up.’ An’ with that, with- 
out any more words, out we goes, an’ I reckon we made 
things fly. There wasn’t a thing wantin’, from a 
second-hand fryin’-pan, that’s worth ten new ones any 
day, up to a high cheer for the littlest gal. Lessing he 
took hold and druv nails like all possessed, and in three 
hours there was them critters lifted out 0’ the slough, 
an’ set a-going, an’ the man, an’ the woman too, jest 
cryin’, an’ not able to say a word. Mrs. Herndon, she’d 
gone. She didn’t stay for no talk, but she called me 
out, an’ her eyes was biazin’. ‘Find out about this 
house,’ she said. ‘Find out how many people there is 
in it, an’ who owns it, an’ all you can, an’ then come 
over an’ tel] me.’ 

‘‘IT minded. I’ve done it. I’ve told her, an’ now 
it’s your turn. That house has got one hundred and 
eighty-two livin’ souls in it, an thirty-two of ’em chil- 
dren, swearin’ an’ fightin’ on the stairs lively ’s their 
fathers. Four families to a floor, that’s what it is, an’ 
six floors, countin’ the basement. The top floor is the 
fullest, for it’s the cheapest—a family in every room, if 
you've a mind to call ‘em families. Four men an’ 
three women in one, an’ that’s four dollars a month 
toward your spendin’ money. Married? Not much. 
There’s a widow next ‘em—says she’s a widow—an’ 
she has seven boarders. Next to her is a ragpicker 
an’ four boys. Down on the floor below there’s 
another widow, an’ she takes boarders too—servant- 
girls looking for places, ten centsa night. They can 
stay respectable, if they fight hard enough, but they 
don’t all fight, you see; an’ when they get places, folks 
wonder where their little innocent children learned so 
much wickedness. In front of her ’s a washerwoman, 
an’ she has three small children, pleasant as young 
hyenas, an’ three men lodges with her, one a boy just 
turned eighteen. Animals have a stall apiece, an’ even 
a pig a sty ; but these holes are dirtier ’n any sty I ever 
set eyeson. Down below are four families, drunk the 
most o’ the time. An’ the sinks, an’ the closets, an’ 
every square inch, is alive with slink. I don’t mince 
words. It takes the smell of the whisky to make you 
forget other smells. You've planned it well. The men 
that go to bed there wake up with a band round their 
heads as if you’d screwed on an iron cap. They can’t 
eat, but they can drink, an’ there’s a sinkin’ an’ a cravin’ 
that nothin’ on earth but whisky can stop. An’ if he 
thinks he’ll stop, there’s the smell from the saloon, an’ 
how’s he to stand it, an’ say no, when every nerve in him 
is sick for it? Ihain’ttold youhalf. The other house 
isa little moredecent. There ain’t but one hundred and 
eighteen in that, an’a good many of ’em your factory 
girls, three an’ four in a room, clubbed together to save 
rent an’ have a little money left for clothes. You look 
kind of sick. You don’t like it? Will you go down 
there, an’ look with yourowneyes’? You ain't willin’ 
such thingsshould goon? You've got hearts, if you are 
rich. Go an’ see for yourselves, an’ then make up your 
mind what you'll do. I’ve done my part. I’m nothin’ 
but a voice that’s obleeged to speak when it sees a twist 
that hands was made to untwist. An’ if you don’t turn 
to an’ see about this, there ain't a hell anywheres, true 
or make believe, that’s hot enough to frizzle you the 
way you'll deserve. I haven’t that opinion of either of 
you, an’ I’ll turn to an’ do anything you say, if so be 
you make up your mind what.” 

Miss Biggs paused. Mrs. Longshore was crying vio- 
lently, and Mr. Longshore sat motionless, his eyes fixed 
on the floor. Her own face worked strangely, and she 
made long passes over herself as she stood there. 

“Vd like a treatment myself, if there was anybody 
handy to giveit,” she said. ‘‘ I haven’t been so worked 
up for a long spell. Good-by, an’ I'll come again any 
time you say so, if you want more figgers.”’ 

There was no response, and Miss Biggs turned away 
and went softly into the hall. She had not counted on 





quite so strange an effect, and hesitated a little as she laid 
her hand on the door-knob. 

‘* I’ve done my part, an’ don’t see as there’s a chance 
for more now,” she said, and marched away. 

‘* Bert, I wish Margaret was here,” Mrs. Longshore 
sobbed presently. ‘‘I feel just as I did the night ma 
died ; just as if it was only the beginning of awfulness. 
Can’t you send for her ?” 

‘Don’t, Sally. I don’t want to see her till I have 
looked at this thing with my own eyes. I can’t believe 
it, and I won't, till I have seenit. The woman is one 
of these social agitators. She'll say anything to make a 
point.” 

Mr. Longshore rose and walked up and down the 
room, keen irritation in face and voice. 

‘* What was it Margaret was saying the other day ?” 
Mrs. Longshore said presently. She had wiped her eyes, 
and shaken herself like a bird after a sudden shower, 
but her face was as troubled as her husband’s. ‘‘Some 
body had given her a report about houses—I remember 
—a Board of Health Report, and it said there were 
twenty-five thousand tenement-houses. Bert, do you 
suppose they are like—ours ?” 

Mrs. Longshore hesitated. To even think of such 
ownership carried contamination. 

Mr. Longshore kicked away a footstool. 

‘* Reports are always cooked, child. It’s their interest 
to make out a desperate case. They are usually the 
work of the strongest will among them—your man with 
a hobby, who prances through the pages onit, and revels 
in imagined horrors. Because these houses happen to 
be out of repair, and dirty, you arraign me as if I had 
planned it all deliberately. How amI going to help it?” 

‘*T never thought of such a thing, Bert. I wish that 
honid woman had never found her way here!” Mrs. 
Longshore cried, with sudden indignation. ‘‘ Oh, I 
know how it will all end! Nobody will be satisfied 
with our doing things reasonably, and all at once we shall 
have to sell everything and go shares with everybody !” 
and once more Mrs. Longshore dissolved in tears. 
‘You're as gcod as an angel, Bert, now. I won't have 
you any better.” 

“I'm afraid you won't,” Mr. Longshore said, with a 
groan. ‘I didn’t suppose a thing could upset me so. 
[shall look with my own eyes, as 1 told you, and if there 
is anything I ought todo, I won’t back out. But I half 
believe the woman is a lunatic. Don’t spend any more 
tears, Sally, till we know. Perkins will be out of his 
mind if we keep dinner waiting any longer.” 

“had forgotten there was such a thing as dinner,” 
Mrs. Longshore said. ‘‘I don’t want any. It seems asif 
I never should want any again.” 

‘‘Then you won't be in a condition to give me the 
moral support I’ve got to have. I have an impression, 
Sally, that we are coming to new times, and must dance 
toanewtune. All the same, we won't be crushed,” and 
Mr. Longshore rubbed his forehead fiercely by way of 
smoothing out the perplexed frown that had lingered 
there, and for the rest of the evening showed himself the 
debonair and hilarious little host he was wont to be to 
all who came and went under his roof. 

Miss Biggs crossed the city till Eighth Avenue was 
reached, and then, deciding that more walking was out 
of the question, took a car-fare from the purse that Mrs. 
Herndon kept supplied for that purpose, and waved her 
umbrella at the reluctant and indignant driver of a bob- 
tail car, who started on before she had entered the door, 
and precipitated her into the lap of a fat German wo- 
man, who frowned severely as Miss Biggs struggled into 
a seat at her side and proceeded to give her views of 
car-drivers in general to a young reporter opposite, who 
listened with surprised and charmed attention. 

“T ain’t set on Philadelphia, though bein’ born in 
Jersey always seems to make you kind of kin,” she 
remarked. ‘‘ I’ve been there enough to know the ways, 
but Philadelphia butter’s too much for electricity or 
anythin’ else that’s kind o’ movin’ an’ upsettin’. I mean 
by that, you see, that where folks is chock full o’ the 
highest kind o’ livin’, there ain’t much room for the 
Holy Ghost. If the Quakers hadn’t held on to the in- 
ward voice, and sot still to listen, tarrapin an’ br’ilers 
an’ the rest would ’a’ smothered it, sure’s you’re born. 
What’s more, they did, an’ that’s why there come a 
split. What I set out to say was that there ain’t a car- 
driver on the meanest line there that would look at you 
as sassy as drivers on the best line here. I’ve seena 
Walnut Street conductor run across the street for a baby 
that the mother was liftin’ up, an’ touch his hat when 
she thanked him. They’ve got manners an’ sense, but 
I ain’t found one yet you could say as much for here. 
They'd as soon shoot you in or out head first as any 
other way.” 

Miss Biggs subsided into silence and began to count 
her money, while the reporter proceeded to make an 
item of this unexpected view of things. 

** There’s ten cents short, somehow,” Miss Biggs said, 
half aloud, and counted again. This extra purse, the 
contents of which Mrs. Herndon supplied, was a source 
of deep anxiety to the bearer, who accounted painfully 
for every penny. 
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‘* When it’s my own business, I expect to pay with 
my own money; an’ when it’s yours, I'll pay with 
yours, an’ keep the account square an’ reg’lar,” Miss 
Biggs had said, resolutely ; and, in spite of opposition, 
the accounts were rendered on corners of newspapers, 
backs of envelopes, and bits of grocery paper, not only 
for car fares, but for small expenditures of all sorts, 
whether for Meg or one and another in need, her self- 
appointed stewardship giving her more and more occu- 
pation as the days went on. Lessing watched her with 
increasing curiosity, divided between approbation of her 
good deeds and amazement at her methods. But anxiety 
for Meg dominated everything at present. The fever 
had left ber, but the reaction was still upon her, and, 
now that the sharp tension was over, she had sunk into 
« brooding melancholy that lifted only as Mrs. Herndon 
came in for the hour she gave her now, and talked of 
anything that seemed to hold interest. Lessing watched 
her anxiously. He went out less, and, ashe bent over 
his work, looked up often and sighed as he saw the 
change. She started at every sound, and shook with 
sudden terror, and, even when most interested, glanced 
aside at any unexpected moment, her eyes full of a fear 
she would not speak. 

‘‘She’ll go clean out of her head if it goes on,” Miss 
Biggs said. ‘‘Somethin’s got to be done.” 

‘Will you go with her if I send her to the country ?” 
Mrs. Herndon asked. 

‘T'll go to any spot on the continent that suits you 
best,” Miss Biggs returned. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell youl wanted 
some one that would set me jobs, an’ the harder the 
better? She ain't for me, you might say, nor yet is she 
ag’in me, an’ I'll be as agreeab‘e as she’s equal to, an’ 
get her to take notice if anybody kin. You mean the 
child an’ all? I s’posed you did, an’ you’d ought to 
make him go along too—Mr. Lessing, I mean.” 

‘There is plenty of room,” Mrs. Herndon said, ab- 
stractedly, wondering if Meg would consent. 

“I don’t know how she'll get along without him, 
she’s so sort o' used to lookin’ to him for everything,” 
Miss Biggs continued, after a pause. ‘‘ How do you 
s’pose he knew old iron was better to buy than new— 
I mean in spiders.” 

“Tron spiders! Oh, you mean for Felix!” Mrs. 
Herndon said, after a moment of amazement. 

‘‘T mean for anybody that wants fried anything. It’s 
pans I’m talkin’ about—though spiders is the reg'lar 
name—an’ you can't be expected to know an old one 
fries easier ‘n a new one. He knewit, though. He's 
gotas many kinks as a woman ; but then I said always, 
and I say now, any man that’s worth his salt is more ’n 
half woman anyway. He’d ought to have an invalid 
wife an’ not less’n ten feeble constituted children to 
bring out his gifts like they might be. Not but what 
he’s got his hands pretty full jest at present, but maybe 
they ain’t any fuller’n they’d better be. But that brings 
me to somethin’ I've been turnin’ over.” 

The interview thus far had been in the outer shop. 
Mrs, Herndon had said gqod-by to Meg, and was on her 
way out as Miss Biggs walked in, having come over at 
once after Dr. Strothers had left her. It was the day 
after the interview with Mr. Longshore, of which Miss 
Biggs had resolved to say nothing at present, as, in the 
meantime, something had happened that might have a 
bearing on action for Meg. She had not spoken of it, 
but now she said : 

“There's mischief in the air, an’ I’ve begun to think 
the sooner we get Meg off the more chance there'll be of 
her keepin’ her senses. I hatn’t told her, an’ I hain’t 
told him, but, fur’s I can make out, him that she calls 
Gid was round here when I came in yesterday. An’ it’s 
through Felix. I see Felix comin’ down Ninth Avenue 
on a tight run, an’a boy after him, that pretty nearly 
grabbed him, till jest as I stepped out from the door an’ 
faced him. ‘What do you want ?’ I says, an’ Felix he 
cut into his mother. ‘Does that boy belong here ?’ he 
says, trying to peep in. ‘ You go about your business 
lively,’ says I, an’ he cut off ag’in after a minute. I 
stood still. Somehow I suspicioned things weren't 
right, for, you see, Felix don’t never get into fights an’ 
sich, like boys with a tongue, an’ while I was sort of 
wondering, along comes a man—the meachinest ’critter 
for a well-dressed one I’ve seen in many a day—an’ he 
asked the very questions the boy’d done. 

«That boy that run in here, does he belong here ? 
says he. 

“««He’s goin’ home with me in about two minutes,’ 
says I, for somehow it flashed over me what he might 
be up to. Lessing was in there, an’ I jest led Felix off 
an’ took him up to my room, an’ the man waitin’ oppo- 
site, an’ there I kep’ him till dark, makin’ zephyr roses, 
that I will say he makes as nat’rel as I can. We'd bet- 
ter get her away, an’ my notion is you have her go 
home with the two old ladies an’ put her in charge 0’ 
that one that ain’t sure what she’d better do with her 
self. I’ve got another notion for your own house. 
Deepmouth is further away, an’ I want this thing set- 
tled before ever she comes back again.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

*“‘ Amongst you all, there ain’t anybody seems to have 





found out whether she was or wasn’t married to that | 
hound, Jerry said not, but who's seen Jerry an’ asked | 
how he knows? If she was, the law gives him the boy, 
an’ all at once be’ll be off with him an’ have him hidden | 
away just to torment her. It’s borne inon me that that’s | 
what’s comin’, an’ why she’s so skeery. The Lord | 
grant she ain't! Mothers outside the law git more 
rights than them that’s inside. There! What did [ tell 
you? That’s him, this blessed minute, on the other side | 
o’ the way. Don’t seem to notice, but get a look if you | 
kin.” 

The man sauntered by slowly, nodded insolently as 
Miss Biggs looked over to him, and turned into a saloon 
just above. 

“Don’t leave Meg alone a moment till Lessing comes,” | 
Mrs. Herndon said, hurriedly. ‘ After dark I willsend 
over acarriage, and she must come with Felix and stay 
with me till Cousin Marcia goes. Whether the mancan 
do anything or not, she will be as frightened as if he 
could, if she knows he has been in the neighborhood. 
Tell Lessing quietly, as soon as he comes in, and I will 
come over myself about eight.” 

‘It’s all comin’ out the way it had ought to,” Miss 
Biggs said, approvingly. ‘Trust me for keepin’ 
things straight. You ain't a mite nervous, be ye? I'll 
lock her in, an’ go to the car with you if you be.” 

‘* Stay with her,” Mrs. Herndon said. ‘‘It is broad 
daylight still, and there is a policeman in sight,” and 
she hurried toward him, without venturing to look back. 
Her heart was beating fast. In all her wanderings in 
strange ways she had had no such sudden terror before. 
Her hands were shaking even when her own door had 
closed behind her, and as she went into Miss Marcia’s 
room, in spite of her effort to keep it steady, her voice 
trembled. 

“‘T want a great favor of you, Cousin Marcia. I 
wonder if you will be willing.” 

Miss Erminia, who had been sitting pensively in the 
corner, still inclined to brood over the unpleasant nature 
of her yesterday’s interview, looked up eagerly. 

‘* Anything that is possible, child, even to the half of 
my kingdom,” Miss Marcia said, with her brightest 
smile. 

‘That is just it. Half the kingdom is the only thing 
that will do. I want you to turn Deepmouth into an 
asylum.” 

Miss Marcia flushed as the story went on, and Miss 
Erminia forgot herself, and Miss Biggs, and everything 
but sympathy. 

‘*We were going day after to-morrow,” she said. 
**Let it be to-morrow, Marcia, and then we shall feel 
that the poor thing is out of danger. I shall take care 
of the little boy myself, and see that he never disturbs 
you. Margaret, you are coming there for July, any- 
way. Let the Foxgrove house stay shut up, and you 
stay with us. Then we shall all know everything as 
fast as it happens, and I needn’t worry over your going 
round alone and this wretch following you with dag- 
gers and bludgeons and things.” 

‘*He will not know my part in it,’ Margaret said, 
laughing, but with a little shudder. Something baleful 
seemed to come with the mere thought of the man. 

‘You shall not go over there alone this evening,” 
Miss Erminia continued, anxiously. ‘‘I wish Paul 
Strothers was here this minute.” 

They had gone down to the library, and as she spoke 
Simmons threw open the door. 

‘It’s the Doctor, ina dreadful hurry, an’ can he see 
you a moment ?” 

“Oh, [am so glad to see you,” Mrs. Herndon said, 
as he entered, his hands full of jonquils, which he put 
into hers as she spoke. 

‘See, they are from an old Dutch manor-house on 
the Clove road—out on Long Island, you know. Some- 
thing has gone wrong,” he added, his tone changing ; 
“* what is it ?” 

He listened gravely as Mrs. Herndon repeated the 
story. 

‘That is the wisest plan for all concerned,” he said, 
when she had ended. ‘I will go over myself. She 
trusts me, next to you and Lessing, and will consent to 
whatever we think best. And when she is safely 
housed, I will do what ought to have been done before, 
and find out whatever there is that can be known of the 
whole miserable business. She shall be protected in 
any case.” 

Miss Erminia looked after him with profound admi- 
ration as he hurried away. 

“«There are some most excellent features in the regu- 
lar school,” she said. ‘‘One has to investigate others, 
of course, to find where their disadvantages lie, but I 
am more and more convinced that a general knowledge 
is essential to a properly grounded opinion on what may 
be held to. I see the Southernwood in him plainer and 
plainer.” 

‘And I see the good man, with faith enough left to 
put out his hand whenever anybody needs helping up,” 
Miss Marcia said, energetically. ‘‘He makes me 
ashamed of my own lukewarmness, and the way I 





have let this winter slip away, uselessly to everybody. 
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I haven’t even done you any good, Margaret. Why 
didn’t you set me to work ?” 

‘Because you have always been at work for other 
people, and it has been the best possible thing for you 
to do exactly what you have. Think of the comfort, 
too, for me in having you here.” 

Miss Marcia brightened. In spite of the ease that life 
had held, she had aged perceptibly this winter, and as 
she looked up apprehensively, now and then, at sudden 
sounds in the street, Margaret watched her face and 
sighed a little as she remembered her years, and how 
few there were that meant any part of the old days 
dearer to her than any. Miss Erminla rambled on 
through dinner and the hour that folowed, and gave 
a little shriek of delighted expectation and interest as 
the bell rang at last, and she heard Dr. Strothers’s voice 
in the hall. Felix had his hand, and clung close to him 
as he came in, and behind followed Lessing, Meg lean- 
ing on his arm and quivering with excitement and 
weakness. 

‘The first station on the Underground Road,” Dr. 
Strothers said. ‘‘ The abducted must be put to bed 
at once, and Felix had better be with her for to- 
night.” 

Mrs. Herndon took Meg’s hand quietly, when Lessing 
had led her up the stairs, and left her in the little room 
that opened from her own. 

‘‘ It is good in you tocome,” she said, ‘‘ and this isa 
safe place for everybody. You will be taken care of, 
dear Meg, till you are strong and well and all yourself 
again.” 

** You were born todo every one good, and I was born 
to do every one harm,” Meg said, passionately. ‘‘If I 
died there would never be any more trouble, for then 
Gid could never find out anything about Felix.” 

* He will never find out now,” Mrs. Herndon said, 
‘and if he does, Meg, he can do you no harm. We 
shall all see to that. Can’t you trust us ?” 

‘‘T don’t mean to make so much trouble,” Meg said, 
humbly. ‘I shall be different, perhaps, pretty soon. 
I don’t want to spoil everything, but I can’t stop think- 
ing. If I could only work, it wouldn’t be so bad, but 
Dr. Strothers told me I must keep still till I was 
stronger.” 

‘*Poor Meg!” Mrs. Herndon said. ‘‘ You are just 
finding out that it is much harder to wait than to work. 
Call the waiting atask, too, and perhaps it will be easier. 
It will make you stronger, Meg, if you doit bravely ; and 
we all have to do it, sooner or later.” 

Meg looked looked up suddenly. What could Mre. 
Herndon know about hard things, except as somehow 
she seemed to understand everything? There was a 
look in her eyes now that meant something more than 
pity ; a look that for an instant opened up some depth 
that Meg vaguely felt rather than saw. She had been 
thinking only of herself. Could it be that the helper 
needed help ? She had been selfish and bad. Now she 
would try once more to keep quiet, and believe what 
she was told, and make no more trouble. She caught 
Margaret's hand, and kissed it passionately, as she lay 
down at last, and, though she started and cried out 
often as the night went on, grew calmer with every 
hour. 

At nine the next morning came Lessing, followed 
shortly by Miss Biggs, whose face wore an expression of 
calm triumph as the train at last moved from the de- 
pot, and Mrs. Herndon turned away with a sigh of re- 
lief. 

““That job’s well done,” she said, ‘‘an’ now there’s 
another one jest opened up, that I'm ready to turn out, 
soon’s we've come to a place where you can hear your- 
self think. He’s in it, too,” she added, pointing to 
Lessing, who had hurried away. ‘‘ He's in it, an’ we’re 
all in it, an’ things isso tangled an’ twisted it’s a cer- 
tain sign that the time’s nigh for untwistin’. I ain’t 
a-going to specify a word more till you’re home, an’ 
got rested a spell,” and Miss Biggs compressed her lips 
firmly, and closed her eyes, till the Square was reached 
again, and she nodded amiably to Simmons as the door 
opened. 

“You'll hev to come to it,” she said. ‘‘TI ain't your 
enemy, nor the enemy of any livin’ thing but dirt an’ 
cussedness, an’ I'm here on a mission that you'd ought 
to jine in with, an’ not be objectin’ an’ wishin’ you 
could keep me out. Youcan’t keep out what the Lord 
sends, an’, sure’s you're born, I’m in that kind o’ busi- 
ness. Give hands, come now, an’ help along.” 

‘* She’s out of her head,” Simmons remarked later, as 
she descended to the kitchen. ‘‘She’s got the power 
on her, an’ long’s the missus can stan’ it, I'll hey to. 
But wouldn’t Mr. Herndon open his eyes if he see her ? 
Not but what it’s right and proper. That blessed angel 
don’t know no other way, but I'm goin’ to have my 
eyes on her more’n ever, an’ if things isn't j-s’ as they’d 
oughter be, I'll know de occasion why,” and Simmons 
returned to his post, shaking his head as he reflected on 
the nature of the “‘ power” that had evidently settled 
permanently upon Miss Biggs, and that would probably 
work its will in unexpected ways on ail connected with 
her. 
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THE STRIKER’S HOME. 


By J. N. WALWORTH. 


Opto you spare me fifty cents, John, 
/ To get some doctor's stuff ? 
The baby’s growing worse, John, 
Her tongue is white and rough. 
Her clothes were all too thin, you know, 
For such a bitter spell ; 
But I didn’t want to fret you, 
So the worst I wouldn’t tell. 


The strike bears hari on us, John, 
On little Sue and me; 

But I wouldn’t mind it much, John, 
If I could only see 

Some light beyond ; some hope, my lad, 
Of better things ahead. 

But the masters hold out strong, John, 
While we are needing bread. 


I s’pose the boys know best, John : 
It ain’t for me to say 
How many hours the poor must work, 
How much the rich must pay. 
I hear them talk of rights and wrongs, 
I hear them speechify, 
But the sound that drowns the words, John, 
Is baby’s hungry cry. 


It’s easy holding out, John, 
With pockets full of gold; 
It’s easier to give in, John, 
When pinched with want and cold ; 
Aud all your talk of “ forcing terms ”’ 
Is so much empty breath, 
When balanced in the scales, John, 
With Susy’s life or death. 


The striker’s face was worn with care, 
And his eyes were full of gloom, 

As they wandered from the balhy’s crib 
Around the cold, bare room. 

‘* Poor girl !” he said, in a broken voice, 
* You’re right. It’s purty tough. 

I’ll go to work to-morrow, Nan, 
Though the boys ’l] cut up rough.”’ 


And when the morning came again 
They both had work to do, 

For a tiny coffin was wanted, and 
A shroud for baby Sue. 

No casket with satin linings 
For the little tired head! 

No trappings of costly mourning 
For the pauper baby dead ! 


Only a hasty finding 
Of a rude, unpainted shell ! 
Only a hurried wending 
To the potter’s field! Ah, well! 
Why was the man so foolish ? 
And when will he learn that gold 
Can outweigh right and justice 
Ten—aye ! a hundred-fold ! 








MUTUAL GIVING AND RECEIVING. 


PLAINLY dressed mother and child stood before 

the window of a large toy store on Fourteenth 
Street, New York, in which was displayed many elabo- 
rately dressed dolls. The little girl, greatly to the 
mother's surprise, selected the most plainly dressed doll 
as the one which she wished to own. 

“‘Why did you not choose one of the more beautifully 
dressed dolls ?” asked the mother. 

‘** Because I want to be my dolly’s mamma, not her 
nurse,” was the answer. 

How much better if this feeling were shared by 
mothers who think the way to make their children happy 
is to gratify them by making a complete sacrifice of 
their own comfort and pleasure! If mothers would only 
aim to be the companions of their children instead of 
the pack-horse of the household, the expected-to-go- 
without one of the family, as too many mothers are, 
how much better and more natural would be the family 
life! Many mothers let their love blind them to their 
child’s best interests, in the mistaken idea that by doing 
without the articles of dress that are necessary to make 
a respectable appearance in church or society, that 
the daughters may be more fashionably dressed, they are 
adding to their children’s happiness. But what a mis- 
take! How surely they ere being unfitted for the real 
battle of life! What false reasoning! ‘‘ Let her have 
the new hat ; she will have to do without soon enough.” 
‘I can stay at home; let her go; she will have to be 
deprived of pleasure soon enough ;” forgetting that by 
their own treatment they are giving their children false 
ideas of thereal purpose of life, namely, fitting one’s self 
for the necessary burdens and duties which must come 
to us in our own sphere. 

How many young wives and mothers can charge the 
unhappiness of their early married life—fortunate if they 





can say early—to the training, or rather lack of training, 
received from their own mothers ! Having been educated 
to think only of themselves, their own comfort, how can 
they fulfill the obligations laid on them in their new re- 
lations ? How many girls go into homes of their own 
without the slightest idea of the economy which must 
be exercised, because of a salary scarcely large enough 
to support one in more than ordinary comfort, and 
which must now do fortwo! It is well enough to pro- 
test against marriage before support is certain, but such 
injudicious marriages always have taken place, and 
always willtake place. Sometimes they result in hap 
piness because the wife has been fitted by early educa- 
tion for a poor man’s wife, and is prepared to help him. 

How much unhappiness might be spared the young 
wife and housekeeper if she had been taught that in one 
dollar there are only one hundred cents; and taught to 
know when, where, and how to buy ! 

A mother may invite the daughter to accompany her 
marketing as well as shopping, and the knowledge 
gained will save heartaches, and often dissension and 
dissatisfaction, besides the financial gain arising from 
the difference of buying with or without experience and 
knowledge. How many girls make fretful, nervous 
wives, because when placed at the head of a household, 
in addition to the ignorance which causes much suffer- 
ing, they learn for the first time that life must be lived 
even if the seasons come and go without the usual num- 
ber of bonnets, gloves, and dresses! If the young wife 
possesses @ soul of true womanhood, even with her false 
views of what constitutes true pleasure, she will prove a 
blessing to her husband and children ; but if, unfortu- 
nately, the early training is so firmly engrafted ast» bear 
but the fruit of such culture, then Heaven pity wife, 
husband, home, and children ! 

What is the remedy ? It is in the hands of mother and 
child. One is to remember her own struggle, added to 
and intensified by her ignorance, and by care and train- 
ing to educate her daughters in such a way that they 
will be able to meet their new burdens as well equipped 
as wise counsel and example can equip them ; and, on 
the daughter's part, to remember that the mother has 
traveled the road in which she will walk ; that the ex- 
perience secured was by much outlay of strength of body 
and mind ; that a knowledge gained from such a source 
is the most valuable to which she will have free access, 
even if a little old-fashioned. If the world has traveled 
so fast that many of her mother’s experiences cannot be 
repeated, the lessons of patience taught, and the revela- 
tion of a love which outweighs every trouble, will enable 
the daughter to cope better with the new experiences 
which come from new blessings. 

Mothers, teach from your own experience ; lay part of 
the every-day care on the daughters, whether of ecoao- 
mies or household duties ; and by so doing prepare the 
growing back for thecoming burden. Daughters, listen 
and learn, because the mother is the friend who has your 
best interest at heart. Besides, it is your duty to share 
the burden, so far as you can, of your childhood’s home, 
that the mother may have a littie rest and comfort, and 
be permitted, before she goes to the grave, to know that 
her children tried to repay asmall part of the care she 
gave them, when she was the only one glad to give them 
her best strength and to feel herself blessed and not 
sacrificed in the giving. 


HER ONE TALENT. 
By MarGarer E. SAnGstTer. 


HE is neither beautiful, graceful, nor specially ac- 

complished. She is past the first rose-bloom of 
early youth, and her means are limited. Of the higher 
education, such as girls receive now at Wellesley and 
Vassar, she knows nothing, for, having been a delicate 
child, she studied in a desultory fashion with her father 
at Lome, picking up such crumbs of learning as fell 
from her brothers’ table, when they were preparing for 
college. 

Ten years ago, when she was married to Tom Dean, 
everybody said it was a wonder that Tom had fancied 
that plain little thing—Tom, who had only to choose, 
and he might have had the loveliest bride in three town- 
ships. 

‘« What a pity,” thought the wiseacres, ‘that young 
men will be in such haste! The other Dean boys have 
married so well, too!” 

Ten years ago Lottie Dean realized that she was ex- 
tremely unlike ber brilliant husband. She did not, in 
fact, do herself justice, in her modest self-deprecation. 
She knew she had not Leila’s charm of manner; that 
when Gertrude, with her rare coloring and starry eyes, 
came into the drawing-room, she herself grew shadowy 
and pale by contrast; that when Margaret, with her 
aplomb and culture and wide, keen intelligence, was 
present, she, silent little Lottie, was more than ever a 
timid mouse in the corner. Yes, Lottie concluded 
George and Harold and Louis bad all more reason to 
be proud of their wives than Tom had to boast of his ; 
yet here the brown eyes would grow soft and misty, 





and the sweet look on the sallow face well-nigh trans. 
figure it; she loved Tom, and Tom loved her, and she 
would try, please God, to make him happy. 

Ten years ago Lottie Dean had bemoaned to herself 
her lack in any striking peculiarity, any distinctive tal- 
ent. ‘‘Some have so many,” she thought ; ‘“‘I have not 
even one. Not one to fold away in a napkin, and take 
out, now and then, tolook at. There never in this world 
was a creature so stupid as I.” 

Meanwhile, distressing as was the thought of her 
lack of ability and attainment whenever she dwelt upon 
it, she did not often sit down and brood over it sadly. 

‘*There’s one comfort, I can keep house tolerably,” 
she whispered to herself, as she planned the delicate, 
dainty meals, abundant, well cooked, and well served ; 
or as she arranged the homelike apartments, where no 
speck of dust or grimy spot was ever suffered to remain, 
but which still were not aggressively and forbiddingly 
clean—which invited a tired man to rest, and were not 
too fine to be littered with books and papers, if it pleased 
him to bring work home from the office, and write in 
the evening, with the little wife sitting by, her knitting 
or fancy-work in her hands. 

Margaret, Gertrude, and Leila all had more trouble in 
the home management than Lottie had, for Lottie had 
the gift of guiding the house without friction, and 
attaching her warm-hearted Irish girl to her with the 
grappling-hooks of real affection. And this is, in these 
days, a gift to be grateful for. 

Tom observed one day, as he tucked his wife’s little 
hand under his arm, on their way toa concert : 

‘*There’s one talent you have, my darling, beyond 
any one else in the world : it’s the talent of having time 
enough for everything.” 

The question of the talent had often come up between 
them, and was almost the only one on which they had 
a decided difference of opinion. So sure was the hus- 
band that Lottie was endowed beyond most of her sex, 
that he regarded her diffidence as a positive merit, and 
surveyed her with ever-increasing satisfaction, while, 
from the vantage-ground of a home so entirely his 
ideal that he accepted it as though it were a suburb of 
paradise, which by no possibility could do aught except 
grow constantly more beautiful, he went forth to the 
competitions of life, steadily successful in all his enter- 
prises. 

Society, observing that each year was bringing some 
new honor to Tom Dean, was pleased to see its predic- 
tions fulfilled, regretted that he had not the knack of 
making money faster, but admitted that a man couldn’t 
have everything, and still held firmly to its early opin- 
ion—that he would have risen higher with a more aspir- 
ing wife to help him. Society was mistazen. 

The quiet wife, who had time to love him, to share 
his hopes, listen to his views, consult with him as to his 
plans, and make his life supremely happy, was an ele- 
ment in his success which counted more largely than 
even the husband knew. 

For good husbands, being only human after all, are 
very apt to take good wives for granted, and it is not 
often in this world that any truly unselfish person gets 
all the credit to which he or she is entitled. Tom was 
better than the average of his sex. 

He had characterized Lottie’s talent happily, and def- 
initely, too, when he said, ‘‘she always had time for 
everything,” 

It is rarer than you may imagine, unless you have 
given your attention to it, to find in this hurrying world 
a being of the elect few, who is at work without haste, 
but with an air of repose ; who can pause in any en- 
gagement to listen to another's story of gladness or of 
sorrow, and who has a heart touched to so responsive 
a key that sympathy in a friend’s good fortune is as 
ready as pity for a friend’s calamity. 

Then, too, to give freely of one’s best, without ever- 
lastingly boasting of the matter; to be kind and merry 
and cheerful, without making one’s self the pivot of every 
conversation, and furtively seeking compliments ; to 
please as a flower does, unconsciously; the power to 
be sweet, without carrying round a label marked sug- 
gestively—all this demands spiritual grace of a high 
order ; and this Lottie possessed. 

Granting that a woman begins life in her girlhood on 
this plane, and in her wedded life does not lower her 
standard, she must of necessity develop into something 
stronger, better equipped, and every way more charm- 
ing in middle life than she was in the crudeness of her 
immaturity. If, starting from her own home, she ful- 
fills every obligation there, blithely and fully, not like a 
drudge, but gayly, she gradually widens the circle of 
her influence. She will, by degrees, become a social 
power. 

This has come to pass in the case of my friend. I 
happened into her home one Thureday evening, lately 
(Tom’s club night), and as I was admitted I heard the hum 
of fresh, girlish voices, and saw the table in the sitting- 
room covered with pretty bits of feminine work. ‘‘ Lot- 
tie’s Sunday-school class,” I said to myself, and pres- 
ently I was in the midst of the bright circle. No, it 
was not her class; not, at least, the class I was accus- 
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tomed to seeing round her, with eyes intent and heads 
bent eagerly forward, every Sabbath, while she unfolded 
the lesson. 

She presented me to the young ladies, and I gathered, 
not from anything in her manner, nor in theirs, but 
from scraps in the conversation, that they were sales 
women in the neighboring stores, just around the corner 
from Lottie’s quiet home, and that three or four worked 
in factories down-town. They were much interested in 
some stitches she was teaching them, and when by and 
by she went to the piano, played and sang, they ceased 
talking and listened in well-bred silence, and with what 
looked like intelligent pleasure. 

After awhile they had a little treat of cake and fruit, 
and at ten o’clock they said good-night to their hostess 
and each other, and went home. 

“ Lottie Dean, will you explain this proceeding ?” 
said I, gravely. 

“There is nothing to explain, dear. It’s only a hap- 
pening. I was shopping in R——’s one day, and I 
couldn’t help seeing how pale and fagged out those poor 
girls were. I made acquaintance with one or two, 
asked them here, and they invited the others. The 
thing has grown. It does not trouble Tom, for I have 
them only in the evenings when he /as to be out, and I 
am making my pretty house of use to girls who haven't 
anything very pleasant to go home to at night. And,” 
pursued Lottie, shyly, but with a brave uplifting of the 
eyes, ‘ you know I always did think it was at least as 
Christian a work to keep young girls from temptation as 
to save the poor remnant of their ruined lives when once 
they had fallen.” 

With which sentiment I fully agree. 

‘‘Mrs, Dean cannot be induced to take part in our 
temperance work,” had been said to me of Lottie, only 
a few days earlier, and I had replied that perhaps, 
though she took no large share in such a reform, she was 
in reality doing her part. 1 knew that Tom would be 
apnoyed to have his wife in any way prominent or con- 
spicuous before the public, and that Lottie was wise 
enough to respect his feeling in this matter. 

But here she was, very unobtrusively doing much 
truer and more efficient service than many a woman 
eloquent in speech and ‘‘ gifted” in prayer. Saying 
nothing about it, too! It was not Lottie’s way tosound 
a trumpet before her ! 

Altogether, when I think of the sick-beds this little 
woman sits by, the heartaches she soothes, the confi- 
dences of which she is the trusted recipient, the happy 
home life which is hers, and the good she is doing 
silently, I am quite sure her one talent is bearing inter- 
est for the Master. 


MRS. WIDGERY REPORTED. 


a“ ES,” said old Mrs. Widgery, giving her knitting- 

needles rather an unnecessary click in her ex- 
citement, and thereby dropping a stitch which she had 
to stop to take up before she could proceed further— 
‘« yes, the whole world is just gone crazy, in my opinion. 
It ain’t crazy quilts alone, I can tell you, it’s crazy every- 
thing. There ain’t nothin’ done accordin’ to rule any 
more; there ain’t no system—nothin’ straight and 
orderly and reguler-like—anywheres. Why, when we 
was young, and was makin’ a patchwork quilt, you 
know, we had a pattern, and a design—squares, or stars, 
or somethin’—and we knew beforehand how it would 
come out, and just how it was goin’ to look. But now 
it’s nothin’ but them bits and scraps, odds and ends, of 
silk or satin or velvet—all shapes, all sizes, all colors, 
first one tacked on and then another, hit or miss, hilter- 
skilter, just as they happen to come. Makes kind of a 
pretty showin’, too—I don’t deny that; but supposin’ 
the Almighty had made the world that fashion—just 
throwed things together, and let em take their chance, 
and come as they would—what kind of a world would 
we have had then? Wouldn't there have been pretty 
works if a man’s nose hadn’t been put quite in the mid- 
dle of his face, but a little grain more to the right than 
to the left, or vicy versy ; and if one eye had been sot a 
little higher than the other, or one black and one blue 
may be, and everything else accordin’? But, I declare 
for it, it wouldn’t have looked much worse to me, or 
more one-sided, than it does to see a girl’s overskirt run- 
nin’ clear down to a p’int in one place, and hitched and 
bunched up so ridicerlous in another ; or her dress made 
up of so many different sorts of stuff that you can’t tell 
which is dress and which is trimmin’? But, it’s all ofa 
piece with the rest of their fixin’s from top to toe, and 
a girl nowadays certingly does make a reguler fly-away 
of herself, and nothin’ else, with her hair all in such 
mass and tangle as was never seen except on @ ‘crazy 
Jane’ when I was young. 

‘« However, girls will be girls, and what can you ex- 
pect? But wouldn’t you think » married woman 
would be more sensible ? There’s my Maria, now, that 
I brought up myself, just as bad as any of ‘em. Why, I 
didn’t half feel as if I was in a house all the while I was 
there, it was all so different from anything I was used to. 
Where there ought to have been doors there was mostly 








them great heavy curtins—‘ porty’ something, they call 

’em; French, I guess. And the ceilin’s was all the colors 
of the rainbow, and lots of furniture I didn’t even know 
the name on, and no two chairs alike haidly, and look 

in’-glasses hung cornerways instead of straight up and 
down, and everybody drinkin’ out of a different kind of 
acup and saucer, and—oh, I can’t begin to tell you 
what all! Her parlors was the worst, though ; them 
long, natrrer rooms, you know, that they have in cities 
—dark as pitch, too, and nothin’ sot back straight 
and orderly, but just standin’ right out in the way so 
that you couldn’t git through hardly, to say nothin’ of 
them pesky rugs that I was always a-stumblin’ over to 
the actual risk of life and limb. And then all the orna- 
ments, and the ‘brickyback’ they tell about, around 
every where—I was a’most afraid to stir for fear I should 
make an unlucky move with my elbow, and knock 
some hijeous little image off from somewhere, or ketch 
my skirts against somethin’ else stood up just where 
you'd least expect it, and have another smash-up. But, 
dear me! dear me! wa’n't the care of them rooms 
enough to take the flesh off fromany woman? I used to 
think that city ladies didn’t have nothin’ in the world to 
do, but I’ve changed my mind some, I can tell you. 
As sure as I set here I’d ruther do all my work— 
wash and iron and bake all in one day—than to worry 
through one of Maria’s sweepin’ days when the parlors 
have to have a regular overhaulin’. You'd think cert’in 
they was movin’, or takin’ the house down, or some- 
thin’ as bad. Maria has to see to it all, and do all the 
dustin’ herself, for she doesn’t trust a girl with the 
handlin’ of any of them precious jimeracks. Besides, 
the girl wouldn't git through before night, if she was 
left to do it all alone. Maria's dreadful nice and partic- 
uller, too—shows her bringin’ up there if nowhere else— 
and she spies the least bit of dust any time, and goes for 
it as quick as a cat after a mouse. Her husband, he 
runs her about it dreadful, and says he’s goin’ to have 
her picture took with a feather duster in her hand. A 
man right across the street from them said somethin’ 
worse than that, though. If his wife dies before he does 
he declares he’ll put a duster alongside of her ia her 
coftin, for she wouldn't look natural no other way. But 
what can a woman do with such a house on her hands ? 
Upstairs rooms ain’t much better than them down 
below. ‘That man,’ Maria says, ‘is always bringin’ 
home knickknackery of some kind,’ and when the par- 
lors overflow, some things have to be toted off up above, 
till every room is just chuck full. Maria had tried to 
weed out mine a little before she put me into it, she 
sald, for fear of accidents, but I couldn't feel to home in 
it, no way. There was so much to be took off of the 
bed before it was ready to sleep in that I shut ’em up 
in the closet after the first night, and wouldn’t have ’em 
on again. i've made my own bed for over sixty years 
now—ever since I was ten years old, anyway—and I 
wan't goin’ to give up to no chambermaid, I can tell 
you ; but I never could have got it together again her 
fashion, without help. No, it wa’n't a bit like home, 
anyhow, and I’m so glad to get back to my bare walls, 
and my clean kitchen floor, and everything sot back so 
orderly out of the way, with the sun a-shinin’ in at the 
winders, and the cat a-purrin’, and I a-settin’ down so 
quiet after my work is done, and ‘nothin’ to molest or 
make afraid,’ us the Scripture says so beautiful. Yes,” 
with a long sigh of contentment and relief, ‘“‘ I’m so 
glad and thankful !” 





HOT-WATER DRINKING. 
HE healthfulness or unhealthfulness of hot-water 
drinking is the cause of much discussion. One 
insists that it has savedher life, another that it was the 
cause of much suffering; while a third insists that it is 
harmless and useless. Physicians differ as widely as the 
patients. One thing cannot be disputed, and that is, the 
fecling of cleanliness that follows the drinking of hot 
water. Mrs. Henderson, in ‘‘ Diet for the Sick,” says : 

‘*The drinking of simple hot water as a cure for rheu- 
matism, gout, dyspepsia, catarrh, etc., is new and very 
efficacious. In these diseases there is a sporous con- 
dition, or an animal or vegetable growth on the coatings 
of the stomach or respiratory tubes. The tendency of 
hot water is to produce an irritation and excite an action 
of the mucous membranes of the tubes and stomach, 
which throws off or detaches diseased matter. The 
tendency of water is to wash off these impurities and to 
carry off through the kidneys any effete matter. 

‘The water should be taken as hot as possible. It is 
often taken in a wooden goblet. It should be taken on 
an empty stomach, either half an hour before a meal or 
two hours after. Two or three quarts a day are taken 
by some, although ordinarily a glassful (a half pint) is 
taken half an hour before breakfast, again at eleven 
o’clock, and again at four P.M. 

‘Hot water taken in this manner, as a remedial 
agent, is a comparatively new discovery. It was found 
that rheumatism, gout, etc., were cured at the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas by the patients’ drinking quantities 
of the hot water of the springs. Experiments showed 





that any pure hot water was as good as that from these 
famous springs, the diuretic effect being what was re 
quired. 

‘‘ A physiclan of New York told me that the hot 
water mania had been carried too far. He never pre 
scribed over three pintsa day. Taking it by the gallon 
might answer in some cases for a short time, but could 
not be long continued.” 

The habit of drinking a cup or more of water, heated 
to the point necessary to be palatable, immediately be- 
fore or after taking food into the stomach, cannot be 
healthful. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questione, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed} 


F. R.—For the corstructior of a filter, a large stone crock, 
or, still better, one of the large stone churns, is best— 
such a one as would hold about fifteen gallons or more. A 
little way from the bottom a hole should be drilled, which 
can be done at home by means of a three-cornered file held 
in a bit-stock, or a blacksmith will do it roughly with his 
cold chisel, and it can be smoothed off at home with the 
file afterwards. Into this hole a common wooden faucet, 
such as is used in the cider barrel, should be put. Then 
the churn should be filied to the height of a\:out two inches 
above the faucet with selected gravel tho:oaghly washed. 
The gravel should be of a uniform size, a little larger than 
a good-sized pea. Upon this gravel lay a piece of coarse, 
thin cloth—scrim or cheese cloth—cut round, and a little 
larger than the surface of the gravel, so that the edges will 
turn up a little at the sides; next about eight inches of 
charcoal, broken up into pieces about the size of the gravel, 
and also thoroughly washed and dried, that there may be 
no dust upon it. Upon this charcoal lay another cloth 
similar to the one underneath, and finish the filter with two 
or three inches of nice white gravel, carefully cleansed. 
This filter will allow slow passage of water, which is the 
only way it can be effectually purified. The charcoal 
should be of the best sort—willow, if possible—and must be 
changed when it becomes clogged with impurities. The 
gravel, of course, can be washed and used over and over 
again, but the charcoal must bereplaced. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon every one using the filter that it 
does not make impure water safe. Only the muddy por- 
tions and larger vegetable growths are strained out daily ; 
germs may be carried through. 


Closing the twenty-fourth page of the edition of The 
Christian Uzion of May 14 is an inquiry with reference to 
some handy copying process. It may be of interest to the 
party thus inquiring for one who has used the papyrograph 
and the hektograph, but with no great satisfaction, to state 
that every other system always drives me back to the elec- 
trograph, which is commonly called Edison’s electric pen, as 
the neatest, readiest, and in every way the most satisfactory 
copying system. An experience of eight years with it has 
always been very satisfactory. F. R. 





In the last number of The Christian Union, in an article by 
“Marie Glover Holman,” the statement is made that “the 
best material for cleaning brass is oxalic acid.’’ Can you tell me 
how it should be applied ? and if it is used in a diluted form ? 

Will you also please give me a recipe for softening and whiten- 
ing the hands ? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Oxalic acid for household use is prepared by dissolving 
the crystalsin water. It isnot verysoluble, anda satufated 
solution is best. It is applied in the same way that vinegar 
used to be ; namely, poured upon a piece of flannel, and the 
brass rubbed. The article should be rubbed clean with a 
clean cloth. 

The bottle containing the solution of oxalic acid should be 
labeled *‘ poison,’ and put out of reach of careless hands. 

Oatmeal water is said to be very beneficial for the skin of 
the hands. 


My neighbor's child has a distressing trouble in its sleep, which 
its mother insists upon calling ‘‘ a habit,’ and will do nothing 
for it. The sound it makes 1s like the “ whoop” in whooping 
cough, but there is no cough inthis case. I never heard anything 


like it, and wish some one would tell me what itis If itisa 
“habit” only, how can it be broken up? I should want to move 
away if it could not be stopped by some means. Q. 


A physician should be immediately consulted. The child 
probably has what is really a formidable disorder, called 
“crowing.’’ It is a nervous difficulty, and after the diet 
and general habits of life have been carefally revised and 
made of the most wholesome sort, the best thing to do is to 
take the child toa dry, bracing atmosphere, on some con- 
siderable elevation. It is cruel to leave a child to suffer for 
its health to the point of ‘‘ crowing,’’ and not take measures 
for its relief ; but you can only urge its parents to do their 
duty. 





In reference to what is due toa lady whom one has invited 
to an entertainment, ‘‘The Mentor’’ says: ‘‘ Unless a 
lady is in full dress, or the weather is bad, it is not gener- 
ally deemed necessary, in the cities at least, to provide a 
carriage. Women of the best sort do not like to see men 
put themselves to any expense that is not really demanded 
when they offer them a civility, no matter what their cir- 
cumstances may be. It is economy, and not lavishness, 
that commands respect among sensible people the world 
over. The vulgar synonym for ostentation, remember, is 
splurge.”’ 

A friend of mine wishes to know the author of ** Now! lay me 
down to sleep."" Can any one tell me? A. E. M. 

This familiar little prayer appeared first, we believe, more 
than a hundred years ago, in the ‘‘New England Primer,’ 





but beyond that we know nothing of its origin, 
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Our Youna Forks. 


A NIGHT AMONG THE GLACIERS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


By E. M. TRAQUAIR. 


APA, tell me a story! And, mind, papa, it must 
be one I have never heard before,” 

‘* That won't be very easy, little woman. I have told 
you so many that my stock is well-nigh run out now.” 

‘*Ob, but I’m sure you could tell me a new one if 
you tried. Do try; there’s a good papa !” 

‘‘And there’s a little wheedler! Well, miss, what 
sort of a story would you like ?” 

‘‘ A true story, papa; but it must have fafries in it, 
too.” 

‘*A very improbable combination, Nell,” laughed 
Nell’s father. ‘‘ However, anythingto please you.” 


You must fancy, then, Nellie, what you've never 
seen yet, a wild Tyrolese valley, with lofty mountain- 
peaks that seem to reach the sky, and a great waterfall 
that comes roaring and tumbling over a wall of gray 
rock. It is late autumn, but mild for the season of the 
year, and no snow has fallen as yet. The rich meadow- 
slopes are still green, and cattle are browsing upon them. 
The beautiful dark pines on the hillsides have not yet 
got their branches weighed down with snow, as they 
will before long. A pretty little dancing stream runs 
through the middle of the valley, and turns the wheel 
of a picturesque old mill on the outskirts of the village. 
Above the whole, and not so very high either, when all 
is said and done, watch the white and solemn glaciers. 

Do you know what a glacieris? No’? Well, it is an 
immense accumulation of ice on the lofty mountain- 
tops. It is caused by the snow that has fallen, perhaps 
thousands of years ago, melting during the day by the 
sun's heat, and freezing into ice during the night. As it 
is always cold on these high places, these glaciers never 
melt, except a little sometimes on the surface. They 
are very dangerous to walk among, as there are often 
deep caves and rifts in the walls of ice, into which un- 
wary people sometimes fall, and are never heard of 
more. 

The dwelling-house attached to the mill of which I 
spoke was a very comfortable place tolivein. On the 
day on which my story begins, the miller’s pleasant- 


faced, motherly wife was busy in her clean, bright 
kitchen, preparing vegetables for the midday dinner. 
Three children, two boys and a girl, were playing out- 


side. Suddenly they broke off their play, and seemed 
to hold a little consultation. Then the biggest of the 
two boys entered the kitchen. 

“Mother,” he said, “Jack would like to go with 
Gerty and me to see grandmother to-morrow.” 

‘But, Frank,” replied his mother, stopping in the 
middle of slicing a carrot, ‘ you don't know, yourself, 
yet, whether you are going to Lanndorf. It depends on 
your father, and on the weather.” 

“* As to the weather, it is sure io be fine,” cried the 
eager weather prophet. ‘‘ And father is sure to let us 
go if you will.” 

‘But you know, Frank, that Jack is not accustomed 
toclamber abcut among the hills like you and Gerty. 
His father might not like him to go so far with nobody 
but you two.” 

“* Nonsense, little mother ! Jack is as big and as strong 
as I am (this was a slight exaggeration on Frank’s part). 
If his father had wished him to grow up into a milksop 
such as you try to make him out, he would not have left 
him here with us. But it was he that made the pro- 
posal, and notI. He must ask you himself.” 

Jack, you must understand, was not a native of the 
wild mountain-land. He was the son of a foreign gen- 
tleman, who, wishing his son to grow up strong and 
hardy, had left him for some little time in the care of 
the worthy miller and his family. The experiment had 
succeeded admirably. Jack, from being a pale, delicate 
boy, was now as brown and sturdy as if,he had been a 
born Tyroler. 

Jack now made his appearance, and pleaded his cause 
so well with his good foster-mother that she was induced 
to give a partial consent. That is to say, it was made 
conditional on the father’s approval, and on the state of 
the weather. 

Next morning was clear and bright, and there was no 
wind. The children came down to the early breakfast 
full of eager expectation. The mother was sympathetic. 

‘* Well, husband,” she said to the miller, as she 
poured out his coffee, ‘‘ what do you say to letting the 
children go to Lanndorf to see grandmother to-day ? 
Their hearts are set on it.” 

The father rose and went to the door to look at the 
sky. 

‘I am not very fond of them going,” he said, sitting 
down again ; ‘ especially our little foreigner here. You 
know he is not used to the mountain paths like our own 
two.” 





‘‘Oh, but, sir,” cried Jack, eagerly, ‘‘I can climb as 
well as either Frank or Gerty. I do so want to go over 
the pass to Lanndorf before winter comes, when it will 
be impassable !” 

‘Yes, father, do let us go, and Jack too!” cried the 
others, both together. 

** Well, well,” smiled the miller; ‘‘you may if you 
like. Promise me only to be very careful in keeping to 
the path. Come home, too, as soon as grandmother 
bids you. The snow, it is true, ought by rights to be 
here by this time, but I don’t think it is coming to day 
yet. But mind what I have said. One can never be 
sure of a day at this time of year.” 

** Come, then, children,” cried the mother ; ‘‘ eat your 
breakfast and be off, so as not to lose the best part of 
the day.” 

The children were soon ready. Gerty was wrapped 
in her warm wadded cloak and hood, and the boys had 
their winter coats and caps. Their mother insisted on 
their taking two thick woolen plaids over their arms, 
against which they protested vigorously, but without 
avail, and intrusted Frank with a basket full of good 
things to take to his grandmother. Then they set off. 

The short pass that divided the two valleys was pretty 
steep. Jack’s delight knew no bounds when they seemed 
to be getting actually nearer the glaciers. Forgetting 
the miller’s caution, he proposed going a little out of the 
beaten track, in order to get nearer to themstill. Frank, 
however, would not hear of it for a minute, and in due 
time they reached Lanndorf. 

The grandmother was delighted to see the children, 
and spared no pains to make their visit delightful. She 
made quite a little feast for them, giving them pan- 
cakes, and that children’s delight, preserved apples and 
cream. After their long walk in the keen air you may 
be sure they did full justice to all these dainties. Exspe- 
cially she petted and made much of the little stranger, 
calling him a brave boy for not being afraid of a scram- 
ble. Jack began to feel quite proud of himself. 

Very early in the afternoon, however, she told them 
it was time to start for home. 

‘‘T don’t quite like the look of the sky,” she said. ‘I 
don’t think really there will be any snow for some hours, 
but one never knows. If you don’t lose time by the 
road you will be home before it comes on.” 

Jack thought it would not much matter if the snow 
did come. It would only be rare fun. Frank said 
nothing. Butas they knew there was no appeal from 
their grandmother's decision, they got their warm coats 
and caps, and were soon ready to go. The good old 
woman now brought her daughter's basket, which she 
had emptied of one set of good things to refill it with 
another. She gave it in special charge to Frank. 

‘“« There are some of the sweet griddle-cakes in it you 
all like so much,” she said. ‘I know your mother 
has no time to make these things now. Ihave putin 
also a pound of fresh butter. But this here is some- 
thing special for your mother. It is a bottle of extract 
of coffee which an English lady gave me. Tell her to 
be careful not to use too much ofit. It is so strong that 
a single spoonful will keep a man awake a whole 
night. Gerty, are you warm enough ”” 

Gerty was well wrapped up, but her grandmother 
insisted on putting another comforter round her neck. 
Then she kissed them and sent them away. 

They went on steadily for half an hour, only stopping 
for a minute or two to pick some bright-colored pebbles 
from a brook they had to cross. The sky had changed 
entirely since morning. There were no clouds. But 
from blue it had become a dull, quiet gray. 

“I say, Jack,” cried Frank, suddenly, ‘‘ we've for- 
gotten our plaids. We must have left them by the 
brook. We ought not to have stopped to pick the 
pebbles.” 

‘Bother the plaids!” replied Jack. ‘‘ What do we 
want with them ? we’re warm enough without them.” 

‘‘No, no,” said Frank ; ‘‘ mother would be very vexed 
if we lost them. We must go back—or no, I can run 
quickest. You wait here with Gerty while I fetch 
them.” 

‘* All right, old fellow,” replied Jack. ‘‘ Gerty and I 
will take care of the basket till you come back.” 

Frank hurried off ; but it was another good half hour 
before he was able to be back with the plaids over his 
arm. The gray sky was getting heavier and duller 
every minute. The two other children, intent on amuse- 
ment, had gone aside among the pines, and gathered the 
fallen twigs to make a miniature hut. Frank, as soon as 
he appeared, was called on to view the work, which he 
did very good-naturedly. Then a few alterations had 
to be made. Thus another half hour went past. How 
much longer they might have stayed, forgetting their 
grandmother's injunctions, nobody knows, had they not 
noticed all at once bow dark it had got. 

‘* Frank,” called Gerty, in a frightened voice, ‘‘ 
believe itis snowing ! ’ 

‘* Nonsense !’ cried Frank, in sudden terror, running 
to the edge of the wood. 

It was snowing, sure enough ; not heavily, but quietly 
and steadily. The ground was quite white already. 
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‘Hurrah |” shouted Jack; ‘‘snow at last! 
glad. I did hope it would come!” 

‘‘ Be quiet!” said Frank, angrily. He knew, as Jack 
could not, the danger of being overtaken by snow ina 
mountain pass, with only a footpath to walk on. ‘‘ This 
is no laughing matter. Get our things together, and let 
us be off as fast as possible. We ought to have been 
nearly home by this time.” 

Gerty, in whose eyes her brother was infallible, 
obeyed without a word, and Jack was fain to follow her 
example. They trudged on in silence along the path 
which, as Frank and Gerty well knew, wound upwards 
for some time before taking a sudden dip into their own 
valley. The snow was not thick enough to blind them, 
although it completely obscured the landscape around, 
and it was consequently not unpleasant walking. 
But it very soon became difficult to discern the right 
path, where all had become one uniform sheet of white. 

“Frank,” said Gerty at last, ‘‘ are we never coming to 
the top of the hill, I wonder ’” 

“‘T have been wondering about that, too,” replied 
Frank, gloomily. ‘ Do you know, I’m afraid we have 
lost the path. We ought to be long past the‘ Brothers’ 
by this time.” 

The ‘ Brothers” were two tall rocks standing upright 
like Druid stones, and bearing asort of rude resemblance 
to human figures. They were recognized landmarks in 
the place. 

‘Let us go back,” said Jack. 

They turned and descend.d, looking carefully about 
them. Nothing wastobeseen. The ‘‘ Brothers” were 
still invisible. Night was beginning to fall. 

‘* Perhaps we were mistaken,” said Gerty. ‘‘ Perhaps 
we ought to have gone on.’ 


I’m so 


THE SHOEMAKER’S THREAT. 
By C. E. McMinan. 


O look at your feet, children, and those shoes 
bought only three weeks ago! Where do you 
think your next pair will come from? Well, Jack, 
never mind. Grandma doesn’t mean to scold, if the toes 
are kicked out and the soles worn through. Leather 
isn’t made to last nowadays. And, Jeannie, don’t draw 
up your feet and look grieved ; grandma knows buttons 
will come off, and stitches will rip, and she is glad to 
have you strong and healthy. ‘‘ Any billis better than a 
doctor's bill,” father used to say. Your boots are made 
by machinery, every stitch of them, to the very button- 
holes, and when you children get them on they come to 
pieces almost as quickly as they were made. That 
wasnt the kind of shces we wore when I was a little 
girl, though. 

How did they make them then? Why, by hand, of 
course ; and out of good honest leather, that Jack couldn't 
wear out in three weeks, let him kick his hardest. We 
lived in the country, you know, and every year, before 
Thanksgiving, the shoemaker came to the house and 
stayed until he had made all the boots and shoes for the 
family, great and small. You would think them clumsy 
and awkward, I dare say, but they were large enough 
for little feet to grow, tnd the soles were broad, and the 
heelslow. I wish you might never wear any worse. 

The first shoemaker’s visit I remember was the year 
Brother Harry had his first pair of top-boots, ‘* just like 
a man’s,” and very cunning they looked beside father’s 
great ones in the chimney corner when he took them off 
to toast his feet at night. How old was he then? He 
must have been four, and I three, and we were together 
from morning till night, and between us did a great 
deal of mischief, I dare say. 

The shoemaker came just at dark, and he brought his 
bench and tools with him. We thought he was a very 
strange-looking man. The topof his head was bald and 
shining, and his hair hung down each side straight and 
stiff, as if he had been rubbing it with his wax, we 
thought. His face was very yellow, and his eyebrows 
bushy, and his lower lip stuck out a good way. Yes, 
Jeannie, very much as Jack’s does when things go 
wrong with him ; only his face was made ¢o, and Jack’s 
is not. 

In the morning his bench was taken into the “ east 
room,” where a fire of logs was blazing in the great 
fireplace. He put on a big black leather apron, and 
then he measured our feet. Harry wanted his boots 
made ‘‘ real big.” After watching him in silence awhile, 
as he arranged his hammers and awls and knives 
on either end of the bench, Harry put out his hand to 
take one of them up. 

Now, this cobbler had been around from house to 
horse, and knew how naughty and troublesome children 
could be, meddling with his tools, asking him foolish 
questions, and bothering him about his work, and no 
sooner had Harry touched the little hammer than he 
looked up with an angry roll of the eyes, and exclaimed, 
in a deep, gruff voice : 

« You let that alone, or I'll grease your ears and swal 
low you alive !” 

We were dreadfully frightened, and ran out of the 
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room as fast as our feet could carry us. We had been 
told so many nursery tales of giants and ogres and 
monsters that we never doubted that he could carry out 
his threat. But there is a fascination about danger, and 
we used to bang about the door and watch him at his 
work. I think he used to pretend not to see us, but if 
we dared to venture into the room ever so little he would 
look up from his work and repeat his terrible threat : ‘If 
you come in here I'll grease your ears and swallow you 
whole !” and we would run off as if for dear life. You 
needn't laugh, Jack. We were nothing but babies, after 
all. 

The last day he was at the house little Horace Han- 
son came to make us a visit. As soon as he was inside 
the door we told him in whispers about the shoemaker 
“what eats little boys and girls,” and, taking hold of 
hands, we cautiously went to the door and peeped in. 

He was putting pegs in the sole of a boot, and his lit- 
tle hammer went ‘‘tap,” ‘‘ tap,” “tap.” When he saw 
us he growled out in his fiercest manner, ‘‘ I'll grease 
your ears and swallow you alive,” and Harry and I 
turned to run as usual. 

But Horace didn’t ruan—not a bit of it. He walked 
right into the room, and, standing in front of the shoe- 
maker, his blue eyes flashing defiance, and his baby fists 
clenched, he exclaimed : 

“You tan’t swallow me! I’m too dreat !” 

And the shoemaker, whom we thought such 4 horri- 
ble monster, burst into a great, gruff laugh, and said : 

‘‘You are a regular General Washington, you are! 
You wouldn’t run for no British!’ This was very 
high pratse indeed, for in those days, when there were no 
railroads, and newspapers were few, the stories of the 
Revolution were still repeated by the firesides, and the 
heroes of those days were still dear to the hearts of the 
people. Harry and I crept into the room, shyly at 
first, but when we found nothing was going to happen 
we grew bolder. We gathered up all the bits of leather 
we could find, and cut them with the knives, punched 
holes in them with the awls, hammered pegs into them, 
and stuck ourselves over with wax in our endeavors to 
make ‘waxed ends” to sew with, and passed a very 
happy afternoon. And, though I know we were very 
much in the way, the shoemaker didn’t scold us at all. 
We helped him pack his things, and when he left he 
gave Horace and Harry and me each a big copper cent ; 
but I think he was very glad to go, for people who 
‘“make believe” never like to be found out, and he 
knew he could never deceive us again 

Yes, children, brave little Horace was right. Almost 
all the great ugly evils that threaten us lose all 
their power to harm usif we are only ‘‘ too great” to be 
afraid of them. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


T has interested me very much to watch two men 
who have been planing a floor t>-day, to get it ready 
for staining. I was interested to have them get through, 
and I looked at them often, on that account, hoping each 
time I went to them I should see greater marks of 
progress than before. But very often the men would 
st p and knock the shavings out of their planes, and 
push the knife (if that is the proper word to apply to the 
cutting part of a plane) a little further down, and quite 
often they would have to sharpen the knife. 

I suppose I looked rather grave when I saw them 
stopping so much, and one of them said to me, by way 
of apology, ‘‘ We can’t work but a little while without 
getting our tools all banged up with the sand in the 
floor.” 

The floor had been swept and scrubbed, and I told him 
so, but he said no matter how careful we were in clean- 
ing it, the little holes in the boards would be full of grit 
from the wear, ‘‘ So you see we must take time to sharpen 
up our tools, or we should never get through atall,” they 
sald. 

And I thought, that is just what our Sundays are given 
to us for: to get ourselves ready to go through the grit 
and the knotty places of the week, which will be gritty 
and knotty no matter how carefully we clean it. 

In the summer I see a great many people who spend a 
part of it in the country, and I am sorry to say that it 
does not seem to me that their Sundays are getting them 
ready to go through the week as they ought. The car- 
penter’s plane would not cut any better if he just put it on 
a shelf and let it ‘‘ rest.” Indeed, mere idleness cannot 
be called rest, and for your best good, for the better liv- 
ing through the week, you must use your Sundays to 
sharpen up and make brighter those virtues that get 
dulled and dented in the every-day life. You should 
start Monday morning with truth and purity, unselfish- 
ness and benevolence, stronger than they were Saturday 
night. And they will not be so if Sunday is spent in 
even ‘‘ harmless” chatting, ‘‘ light’ reading, and pleas- 
ant walks or rides. 

Wherever you go for your summer recreation, make 
very sure to spend your blessed Sundays so that you will 


be as much more vigorous in all your inner life as you 
hope the weeks wil! make you stronger in body. 





Terre Havre, Ind., May 11, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Mamma has been helping me to plant seeds this spring, and as 
you asked for directions, I thought I would tell you how we 
planted ours. 

Last September we had a flower fair in our church, and 
premiums were given. This year there is to be another fair. 
Carrie is going to raise nasturtiums, Mary has planted balsam, 
and I am going to try pansies. 

If we try fora premium we must plant the seeds ourselves, 
water the plants, and keep the weeds out. For the pansy seed 
we made the earth very fine and put it in boxes; then mamma 
showed me howto plant the seed in rows, and sprinkle dirt 
lightly over it. Then we put the boxes in mamma's pit, and 
sprinkled the earth with warm water. 

A great many of the plants are already up, and when they get 
their second leaves mamma says I must put each plant intoa 
thumb-pot, and when they are larger put them in the open 
ground. Balsam and nasturtium seeds should be put in as deep, 
as they are large. Fine seeds, like petunia, poppy, and portulaca, 
should be sprinkled on the ground, and pressed down with the 
finger. Balsams should stand one foot apart, but sweet-peas are 
better planted very thickly, and must be at least four inches 
deep, so that the roots will not be burned out with the sun ; and 
they may be planted very early—as soon as there is no frost in the 
ground. Mignonette, candytuft, and poppies are best planted 
where they are to grow, because they have tap-roots, and can- 
not be transplanted. Mignonette and nasturtiums do not need 
rich soil, but pansies must heve very rich ground. 

Some day I hope I shall know a great deal about planting and 
raising flowers. I have only learned to plant a few seeds this 
spring, and had to get mamma to tell me a good deal about 
what I have written. Mamma has a good many books about 
gardening, but the one she likes best is ‘* Gardening by Myself,” 
by Miss Anna Warner. 

My letter is very long, and I must stop. Give my love to 


Trixie. From your loving niece, MARGARET, 


We shall be very much interested to know how your 
fair comes out. It would be a pleasent thing for others 
to try ; if it were a little earlier, I should propose it to 
some of the mission bands as a way of raising money. 
Please thank your mamma for her letter, the seed, and 
the pamphlets. 


I have found some of Dorothy’s journal which I think 
we shall like to read now, and then compare this year’s 
progress with that of the year in which her journal was 
written. It is both a pleasant and a useful thing to keep 
a simple diary, so that one may look back from year to 
year and note the changes. 

DOROTHY’S JOURNAL, 
June 1, 

This has been a sweet day. I thinned out the plants in the 
petunia bed and dug around the verbenas and the mignonette. I 
never,before saw so much mignonette ; it comes up 80 evenly, too, 
all over the bed. The bed is a long border bed, and it was 
spaded early in April and raked fine and covered with brush. 
and then let alone, and the flowers cameup themselves. I hada 
good time in the garden. forit was not very hot ; there was a lit. 
tle wind blowing all the time. I have to water my garden every 
evening now, and Polly says it will not rain for three weeks ;: 
her mother says she can tell by the moon: but maybe there will 
be a thunder shower or two. 

I don’t believe the moon has anything to do with the weather .- 
how could itt I cleaned up my room to-day, and am going to 
try to keep itneat every day in this month. And I read some of 
a German story that is in a German newspaper that Polly brings 
me. Itisanice story, and I made a resolution to hunt up the 
words in the dictionary, and not skipso much. I wishI knew 
how to write a journal. What do folks putin them? We cannot 
write everything we do or think about, and if we could it would 
not be worth while. I think I will ask Angelina Simpkins what 
she puts in hers. She writes one in an unknown tongue that 
nobody can read but herself, and it is full of anguish and heart- 
break, Angelina says. 

June 6. 

It is raining to-day. That about the moon was all nonsense, 
for it has rained a good deal, not just a little shower, and it looks 
as if it might rain for a week. I am glad we set out our zinnias 
yesterday evening. I did not want to doit, but Bob made me 
Ihad been visiting at Angelina Simpkins's, and was afraid I 
should spoil my clothes, but Bob carried the watering-pot, and dug 
the holes, and I took off my clean cuffs and pinned back my skirts, 
and now they will be sure to grow, and will not have to be coy 
ered either. We had to take up some mignonette to make room 
for the zinnias, and maybe it will grow too, though mignonette 
hardly ever does grow if itisdug up, Our lower border is just 
full of mignonette that came up itself. Weall love the “ little 
darling *’ so that we think we cannot have too much, but I 
know a lady who cannot bear it. Itis very strange, for she isa 
nice lady, and loves flowers. Our verbenas are growing well, and 
there are twenty-eight plants in the bed, and they all came up 
themselves. They are notthe Montana verbenas that stay in the 
ground all winter, but they are the bedding-out verbenas that 
are sold in little pots, and then when you set them out they dry 
up and never come to anything most of the time : but when they 
come up themselves they grow right along without any coaxing, 
and they smell sweet, too, and those raised from cuttings never 
do. Grandmamma suys I am a“ born "’ gardener, and I guess I 
am, for I do love to be outdoors among the flowers, digging and 
planting and catching the cut-worms and things. 

The red roses are peeping out from under the green leaves. 
Oh, how I do love the dear old hundred-leaved roses! I think 
they are Jate this year, for none are full blown yet. Good-by 
now, Journal! I must get out my workbox and darn my stock- 
ings ; I promised grandmamma that I would the first rainy day. 
And Bob is going to mend his, too. But it is a great secret. The 
boys would tease him if they knew it, and then Bob would have 
to fignt them to show that he was not a Molly-coddle. 

Bob can darn much better than I, and grandmamma often says 
that she is pleased to see that I take more pains with Bob's 
stockings than my own, for it shows that I am not selfish, 
aad then I feel like crawling into a knot-hole, but Bob will not 
let me tell. He says that grandmamma would be sure to get out 
all his stockings to show them to the sewing circle the first 
time it came. And I think it is likely she would, for she thinks 
boys ought to learn to wait on themselves, and will not let me 
get Bob’s boots or hunt his things when he isinahurry. But 





she does not care if he runs his legs off waiting on me. 


Evening, June 8. 
It is raining again. I had just gone out in the garden when It 
began, and I had to run in. But I worked a good deal this morn- 
ing, and caught two cut-worms and five or six wire-worms 
and a green worm that was eating the mignonette; it isa new- 
comer, very green and soft. Bob found ont the tricks of the 
wire-worms last summer. We never kill anything until we are 
sure they hurt the flowers ; only at first Bob always squashes one 
or two to see if they are green inside, and if they are, we know 
they they eat the plants. The first wire-worm we found did not 
seem to be doing any harm, but Bob said he did not like the 
looks of the animal ; heis hard and lean, and of a brownish-yel- 
low, and won't squash like a cut-worm, so Bob cut him in pieces, 
and he was all white inside, and Bob said he would keep his 
weather eye on him. (Bob’s eyes are both alike, but he calls one 
his weather eye.) 
So, sure enough, one day Bob found him out ; he gets inside the 
stems of plants, and eats the heart out of them ; that is why he is 
white inside. So since that we are real savage on wire-worms, 
and are always watching forthem. Sally Jonesshowed me how 
to hunt for cut-worms. Sallysaid one day, ‘‘ Come out in the 
gardenand see if we can find a cut-worm, and then you will 
know what it is like.” So we went. And soon Sally said there 
was one in the petunia bed. AndI said, ‘‘ Where? where?’ And 
Sally said, “ I don’t know just where he is at this minute, but he 
is about somewhere.” 

** But how do you know, Sally, if you do not see him ¢”" 

** Do you see that leaf on the ground? Well, he cut that leaf 
off, and he's not very faraway.” 

Sure enough, there was a leaf cut off a petunia, quite fresh and 
green. So Sally got a sharp stick and dug around the plant, and 
pretty soon she found an ugly gray grub most the color of the 
ground, aud we squashed him, and he was green inside, so we 
knew he was guilty, and we did not shed any tears over him. 

June 13. 

The days are so lovely now! The roses and the grapes are in 
bloom, and the clover. The grapes give a good smell, just as they 
did in Solomon's time ; it is more like mignonette than anything 
else I know. I thought at first it was mignonette, for it is out 
too, and that blue phacelia, But, oh, the roses! the roses! they 
make me light-headed sometimes. I wonder if the bees ever get 
drunk in rose-time! They are very fine this year, so large and 
red, and so many of them. There must be thousands and thou- 
sands to-day nodding and bowing to each otherin the sweet 
west wind that blows from over the far-away blue hills. June 
has more than her share of good things. Strawberries, roses, 
and cherries! It isa sweet time of year, and I wi-h it would stay 
always. It does not seem to-day as if it ever could be winter 
any more, and, oh, how I wish it couldn't! I am so happy in 
summer-time. I always wish I was a bird in the Fall, so I could 
fly away South to the orange groves where winter never comes. 


Hampton, Va., May 25, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


We are in great need of old linen and old cotton—especially 
the latter—for hospital uses in the Institute. When I heard itI 
reme:nbered the generosity with whick The Christian Union 
readers had responded to other wants here, and determined to 
write and ask your assistance. Anything old and soft, of either 
cotton or linen, will be eagerly accepted, and the sooner it 
comes the more grateful we shall be. The need is very great 
and immediate. Yours affectionately, H. F. A. 

Need I add anything to this? I am sure not, ex- 
cept to say that by the date of the letter you will see it 
has taken some time to get this request to you in the 
quickest way I could, so they have already waited some 
time. The linen and cotton should be clean, of course, 
and folded neatly. I should not think it necessary to 
speak of this except from knowledge of the carelessness 
with which some hospital bundles are prepared. Clean- 
liness is, in a hospital, indispensable. Quitea large roll 
can be sent by mail at small cost. 

DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I LIVE IN FRANCONIA, AMONG THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. WE CAN SEE ACROSS TO 
MOUNT LAFAYETTE. EVERY SPRING IT IS 
MADE BY THE SNOW FILLING THE GUL- 
LIES. WE HAVE A LITTLE LAKE WITH A 
ROWBOAT IN IT. I HAVE A VELOCIPEDE, 
AND I HAD A PONY, BUT IT DIED. I FELT 
VERY BADLY. MY PAPA IS A MINISTER. 

I AM SIX YEARS OLD. GOOD-BY. 

CARLIE G. 

How soon does all the snow go away from the mount- 
ains? I amsorry your pony died, forI think boys 
and girls like nothing much better than a pony. 


HADLEY, May 7, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I had just joined the C. T. C. C., and got a few of the things to 
work with, when I heard you had joined. Iam glad to know 
that, asI am sure it will help the nephews and nieces to join, and 
they will write about it, and we will have each other's experi- 
ence to help us and guare against their failures, I think you'll 
get letters upon a newtopic ; don’t you? 

Have you ever been to Houghton Farm?’ I want to go next 
summer, but will, I think, be obliged to wait another year. We 
have a new barn now, and yesterday a barn-swallow tried to fly 
in at the peak, but could not, of course. I hope the swallows 
won't stuy away because their nests were burned last year. 
Have you seen any orioles yet? I haven't, but I have seen every 
other kind of bird that comes here 

Ihave got some pollywogs and some little fish in an old boat 
for an aquarium, and some frog’s (or toad’s) eggsin a pan. I got 
some eggs last year, and they turned into pollywogs, but died 
when about an inch long. Your nephew, Hanry R. T. 

P, 8.—My aunt in Colorado sent me some seeds, but not enough 
escaped crushing to send you any; butif they grow well I wil; 
send you some seeds next Fall 

I think the orioles are at work on their nests very near 
us. We usually have quite a number about us, and 
although I do not recall hearing their song I am sure I 
have seen their brilliant plumage. Trixie and I have a 
secret about a bird’s nest, and we are watching it care- 
fully. I hope you will see Houghton Farm next year ; 
it is a beautiful place. 





Affectionately, Aunt Patience, 
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SUNDAY EFTERNOON. 


PRAYER. 


TT\HOU hast made the way, an invisible way, plain to us, 

our Father. There is no footstep that we can trace, not 
even thine ; and yet our souls have learned the way between 
our want and thy supply, between our hunger and thy 
food, between our selfishness and thy love, our weakness 
and thy strength. There is no way on earth that leads to 
scenes 60 fair, tosecuritysuch. There are no ways of pleas- 
ure, nor beauty, that are comparable to those along which 
our thoughts do congregate and walk, seeking thee. What 
time all the world seems drear, and winter is abroad, by the 
sweet suggestion of thy Spirit we are lifted up, all unawares, 
and find ourselves communing with thee. Thoughts of thy 
great mercies come to us, and it were but a little th t we 
should hear the angels sing. We triumph over pain, over 
sorrow, and over fear. We are lifted above the storm- 
clouds. There is no noise nor din any more. We are in 
thy conscious prescence ; and sweeter is the rest that thou 
givest us than that which the mother gives to her babe that 
sleeps upon her bosom. We are thine, and thou art ours. 
What can we want besides? What is there on earth so 
noble as fulfilled love? and when the love is thine, so 
strange, so full of magnanimity and tenderness, so gentle 
and so sweet, where else can we findit? The best hearts 
are impure; they are irradiated only in part: but thou 
shinest with an eternal love; and all thy stars are lighted ; 
and all thy thoughts are gentle; and thy soul is the taber- 
nacle of our hope; and in thee we need nothing, we ask 
nothing, we have all things. 

O thou great Companion of our souls, forget not to walk 
with us from day today. We shall surely stumble and fall 
ourselyes—that we know right well. We shall surely miss 
and go astray from the right road—that we have proved 
abundantly. But forget not us; and in that love which has 
nourished us thus far, still nourish us away from all evil and 
into all good ; ani, above all things, let us not, we beseech 
of thee, dishonor thy name by our thoughts, by our dis- 
trust. 

We pray that we may know how to sanctify all our fears ; 
how to rejoice in our joys more because they are divine. 
May we know how to perpetuate all our affections, because 
we thus serve the Lord. Grant that we may live in thee 
from day to day as our greatest liberty, and hope in thee as 
our greatest gift, a fruition in days to come, and die in 
thee, that we may rest with thee forever more. 

And to thy name, Father, Son, and Spirit, shall be eternal 
praises, Amen.—{Henry Ward Beecher. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HAT uses has the Epistle to the Hebrews for us 
Americans in this nineteenth century? Its 
primary object was to show the Jews that the Old Testa- 
ment was fragmentary and prophetic, a book of buds 
which foretold a blossom yet to come. But we live in 
the time of the blossom. We have to go to our libraries 
to find the meaning of all this language of liturgy with 
which this Epistle abounds. We do not need to be 
taught that the Tabernacle, and the Temple, and the 
Leaven, andthe Golden Candlestick, and the Altar, and 
the Mercy Seat are no longer necessary or even useful ; 
that Christ has fulfilled them. And to study this book 
as it often is studied, only to prove to ourselves that 
these now antiquated symbols were once useful, seems 
a doubtful employment of valuable time for the ordi- 
nary Bible student, whose hours for Bible study are so 
few and so short. 

And yet we certainly cannot consent to drop this mag- 
nificent Epistle from the canon. In the splendor of its 
imagery it stands next to the Book of Revelation. Not 
even that record of the visions which John saw In the Isle 
of Patmos contains any more celestial prospect, as from 
the Delectable Mountains, than the picture in the twelfth 
chapter of Hebrews of Mount Sion and the city of the 
living God to which we, his children, have come ; nor is 
even the famous fifteenth chapter of firat Corinthians 
more sublime in the inspiration it gives to life than the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, that magnificent memorial 
abbey saved to the memory of faith’s heroes. Nor, 
I believe, does even the Epistle to the Romans go more 
deeply into the profoundest experiences of the human 
spirit, though in a language somewhat remote from our 
own time, and needing translation, not only into a mod- 
ern language, but also into modern forms of thought. 
Leaving the reader to learn from other sources the de- 
tails about the ritualistic furniture referred to in the 
ninth chapter, and its real or supposed symbolical 
meaning, I shall seek in this paper only to hint to him 
the profound truth which this Epistle seems to me to 
convey, @ truth which gives interpretation not only to 
the Jewish ritual but to the ritualism of all religions, 

Two features are common to all great worships—sac- 
rifice and priesthood. There is no good reason to sup- 
pose that the pagans borrowed these features from the 
Jewish religion ; it is more probable that the Jewish re- 
ligion borrowed them from the pagan; and still more 

+ Internationa! gunday-Schao] Lesson for June 14, 1885, —He- 
brews ix., I-12, 





probable that in both Jewish and pagan they were the 
natural expression in action of profound and universal 
thought and feeling. It is true that attempts have been 
made from time to time to establish a religion without 
them. But the people, wiser than their teachers, have 
always grafted on again 2 priesthood and a sacrifice. 
Confucius would have dispensed with both, but human 
nature was too strong for him, and the actual Confucian- 
ism of to-day has both. Buddha would have dispensed 
with them; but human nature was too strong for him, 
and the actual Buddhism of to-day has both. Rational- 
ism dispenses with them; but for that very reason 
Rationalism is not a religion, and its unmediating and 
unsacrificing philosophy makes no headway in the 
world, because it offers nothing to meet and satisfy the 
world’s want. The altar was built before the house, 
while men still lived in tents. The priest antedated the 
king, while the family was still the only social organ- 
ism. Moses revealed neither sacrifice nor priesthood. 
They did not originate with him. He found them, the 
universal equipment of mankind, because the expres- 
sion of man’s universal need, and adopted them from 
the world’s religious life, and gave them anew direction 
and a holier meaning. And although the altar has given 
place to the pulpit, and the priest to the preacher, and 
the temple to the meeting-house, and the sacrifice to the 
service of prayer, of praise, and of instruction, the great, 
deep truth and life which found expression in priesthood 
and sacrifice, with their altar and their temple, are still 
the heart of all religion. Whatever dispenses with them 
miscalls itself religion ; it is merely a system of ethical 
culture ; useful, no doubt, in its place, but neither a 
religion nora substitute for it. This, translated into a 
modern form of thought, is the truth which underlies 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is an interpretation of 
religious ritual. It is an emphatic testimony to and 
a historical illustration of the fact that religion is 
neither a mere method of instruction, nor a mere expres- 
sion of gratitude or penitence or consecration, nor both 
combined ; and this is a truth which no age ever more 
needed to study than this age, and no people ever more 
needed to study than the American people. 

Religion is the life of God in the soul of man. But 
God is not in the soul of most men. Certainly neither 
they nor those they are in contact with are aware of his 
presence there. Enoch is an exceptional man. The 
average Congressman and the average lobby agent, the 
average speculator on exchange and the average peddler 
in the country village, the average member of the prom- 
enade on Fifth Avenue and the average member of the 
throng on the East Side, does not walk with God. 
“Our fellowship is with God and with his Son Jesus 
Christ” isa blind text to most men and women. Re- 
ligion, therefore, has something to do for men ip order 
to get itself into their lives. There must be a bringing 
of God and man together; an atone-ment made be- 
tween them, This is the office of religion; and this 
is the office of the priesthood and the sacrifice. 

1. Most men are ignorant of God. God is not in all 
their thoughts. They do not know him ; they do not 
know about him. They must, first of all, have a medi- 
ator, a means of acquaintance, an interpreter, a reve- 
lator, a discloser, an image and manifestation bringing 
him to their knowledge. This is the first office of the 
true preacher. He is not a moral essayist, nor a theo- 
logical teacher. Christ still breathes on him, and says, 
‘* As the Father hath sent me into the world, even so 
send I you into the world ;’ and if he asks, ‘‘ What do 
you mean by that? How and for what did God send 
you into the world ?” the reply is ready : ‘‘ I have glori- 
fied Thee on the earth ; I have manifested thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest me.” Last week I at- 
tended the funeral of an aged pastor, dying in his ninety- 
second year, after twenty-six years of pastoral service, 
and twenty-four more of quasi pastoral service as pastor 
emeritus. The church was full; venerable ministers 
and little children came to do honor to his memory. 
One little girl said to me: ‘‘ The best of the village has 
gone.” He was not famed as a preacher ; he wrote no 
great books, and preached no great sermons; won no 
great ecclesiastical battles. But he was a man of God. 
That ancient Hebrew phrase described him exactly. 
He came from God; he went to God; and while he 
lived, his pure, unselfish, godly life was a manifestation 
of God to his people. He was a Protestant; but to the 
entire community he was Father Silliman. He would 
have disowned the title, but he was a true priest. The 
priest of ancient times who went into the Holiest of all, 
where God was thought to dwell, so bringing man and 
God together, was but the shadow of the Divine Priest, 
who was the express image of God’s person and the 
brightness of his glory. Every true preacher, every 
true Christian, is a like priest; not merely teaching 
something about God, but living God, and so bringing 
God to man. 

2. But sin is a greater gulf between God and man 
than ignorance ; and sacrifice bridges this gulf, as reve- 
lation that. The high priest must offer sacrifice for his 
own sins, and for those of his people, before he could 
enter the Holiest of all, The minister must suffer for his 


own sins, and for'those of his people, before he can either 
come nigh to God or bring them nigh to him. He must 
sow his seed with tears if he would bring any sheaves 
with rejoicing. I cannot enter here into any philosophy 
of sacrifice ; I do not, indeed, care to ; I have none to ex- 
pound. But nothing is a religion which has not written 
into it vicarious sacrifice—suffering for the sake of oth 

ers. It is in vain to tell me that God is good and will 
forgive me ; he has so constituted me that I cannot for- 
give myself. Something must be done by me or for me 
before I can be at peace. And no religion ever yet gave 
peace to the soul burdened by remorse, unless it either 
imposed a penance for self-infliction, or pointed to pen- 
alty endured by suffering love to take its place. The 
only religion which has ever evoked the strains of peace 
from sin-burdened hearts is the Christian religion. For 
it is the only religion which has satisfied the yearning of 
the soul for some penance or penalty borne by or for the 
sinful one. The figure of blood cleansing away a stain 
is one of singular contradiction, rhetorically. It is one 
dreadful to contemplate if it is translated into a cold 
and literal philosophy. But it gives peace to the soul 
sin-burdened. The cry from every pagan temple isa 
cry of pain; the song from every Christian church is 
a song of triumph and of peace. ‘* By his blood,” by the 
glad self-sacrifice of his life, Christ has taken away the sin 
separation, as by the glory of his character he has taken 
away the ignorance separation, leaving to us, as a glori 

ous inheritance, the right to share in his sufferings, to 
be made conformable to his death, to take up our cross 
and follow him, to fill up what is lacking in his suffer 
ings, to continue and complete his sacrifice and his 
divine manifestation—complete it by perpetually typi- 
fying it and pointing back to it, as the ancient 
sacrifice typified and pointed forward to it. All rituals 
interpret these two great facts—priesthood and sacrifice; 
all true preaching has them for its theme ; all true living 
reflects and reiterates them; and nothing is religion 
which does not embody them. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A LIVING FRIEND. 


By Emity HuntTinGton MILLER. 





SUPPOSE it was very hard for the people to whom 

Paul preached to think of the Lord Jesus as really 
alive, and so near them that he knew all their troubles, 
and was ready to help them every day and every hour. 
But this was just the way in which Jesus wanted 
them to think of him. He tried to teach his disciples 
that when he went away to heaven he should not be 
separated from them ; that. he should be with them al- 
ways, hearing every prayer, and teaching them what to 
say and whatto do. He wanted them to understand that 
without his help they could do nothing. He taught 
them that it was not enough that he should once die for 
their sins, but they needed a living Friend to plead for 
them every day, and help them to fight against their 
sins and overcome them. Do you remember the little 
story of the king’s son who left his beautiful home and 
suffered so much to bring back to his father the people 
who had disobeyed and gone away from him? We 
talked about it in the last lesson ; but to make it still 
more like the story of our Lord Jesus Christ we must 
say that the king's son never for a moment left those 
whom he had brought back with him; that he was 
always watching over them; that when they were 
tempted to do wrong he was ready to whisper, ‘‘ Do not 
do that,” and when they had disobeyed they always beard 
him pleading, ‘‘Ob, come with me, and tell our father 
you are sorry ; he will forgive you.” 

That is the way our Lord Jesus does for us, It is be- 
cause he is our living Friend and Saviour that we can 
have forgiveness and help every day, just when we need 
it. He is called our Elder Brother, and if we go to him 
and tell him we are sorry for wrong-doing he takes our 
hands in bis and says to our Father, ‘‘ These are my 
dear brothers and sisters whom you sent me to save; 
they have done wrong, but they are sorry and want 
to be forgiven.” And our Father says, ‘‘ Welcome 
back, my child,” and all the angels in heaven are glad. 
So because Christ, our Elder Brother, always lives to 
plead for us and lead us to God, no one need be discour- 
aged or be afraid to come. No matter how many come, 
he receives them all, and knows them, every one. 
The Golden Text says, ‘‘ He is able, also, to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.” To ‘‘ make 
intercession”’ means to plead for some one, and the 
Bible says if we wish to be forgiven we must come in 
this way, for this is the way that our Father has com- 
manded. For Christ’s sake all our sins are forgiven us, 
and he is able to save every one, to save them now, and 
to keep on saving them to the very end, 

Do you know wit Jesus said they did in heaven 
when just one sinner was sorry for his sins and turned 
away from them? He said there was joy in heaven; 
every one there was glad. They must be glad because 
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and been forgiven, and they must be glad because 
the Saviour, who gave his own precious blood to redeem 
us, sees that it was not in vain that he bore such sorrow 
and pain. He is satisfied when those for whom he died 
come to him, and he rejoices too, with the angels. 

Now, this minute, he says, ‘‘ Come, my children, whom 
I love, for whom I died, whom I never cease to watch 
over, come to your Father with me.” 

How can we come? We can shut our eyes so that 
we may not think of what is about us, and ask this 
strong and loving Friend to take us for his own, to for- 
give our sins, to teach us his ways, and help us to love 
him more and serve him better every day of our lives. 
And we can be sure that to every one who asks this hon- 
estly, the Lord Jesus says, ‘‘I will.” 

‘* Loving Jesus, gentle Lamb, 
In thy gracious hands I am. 
Make me, Saviour, what thou art ; 
Live thyself within my heart.” 


FAITH. 
By 8. D. ALEXANDER, D.D. 


*‘And when Jesus departed thence, two blind men followed 
him, crying, and saying, Thou Son of David, have mercy on us. 
And when he was come into the house, the blind men came to 
him ; and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do 
this? They say unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he their 
eyes, saying, According to your faith be it unto you. And their 
eyes were opened.”’—Matt. ix., 27-30. 

S our Lord came out of the house of Jairus, where 

he had just raised his daughter from the dead, he 

was approached or followed by two blind men, who 
cried, ‘Son of David, have mercy on us!” They had 
no doubt heard of the wonderful miracle that had just 
been performed at the ruler’s house, and this encour- 
aged them to hope that he who had just raised the dead 
could restore their sight. It is a remarkable fact that 
they addressed Jesus by a name that was an acknowledg- 
ment of his Messiahship. ‘Son of David,” was the cry 
of the hopelessly blind men, ‘‘ have mercy on us!” We 
know nothing of these men save that they were blind, 
an infirmity that was common at that time, and indeed 
at this day among certain Oriental nations. A modern 
traveler calculates that there are 4,000 blind in Cairo 
alone, and another calculates that you may reckon 
twenty such in every hundred persons. So urgent were 
these blind men that they followed Jesus into the house 
to which he was going. It is more than probable that 
it was Peter’s house in Capernaum, as that was our 
Lord’s house. Coming into the house, Jesus said to 
them, ‘‘ Believe ye that I am able to do this ?” A question 
apparently intended to draw out an expression of their 
faith, a prerequisite of their healing. Their answer wasa 
strong affirmative, ‘‘ Yea, Lord.” Then it was that Jesus, 
satisfied with their confession of faith, touched their 
eyes, saying, ‘‘ According to your faith be it unto you.” 
He does not say, on account of your faith as a meritori- 
ous ground, but in proportion to your faith or belief. 
And their eyes were immediately opened, their sight was 
restored. There was something more intended than giv- 
ing natural sight to these men; it was a symbol of a 
spiritual gift. The sight of the spiritual eye was restored 
in these men, as well as the natural sight. So these two 
men who came into the house blind, both naturally and 
spiritually, went forth beholding the beauties of nature, 
and, with the eye of faith, the firmament of God’s mer- 
cies. This miracle, simple as it is, embodies some great 
truths of practical moment. Faith isthe governing idea 
, the miracle, and that will guide our thoughts to- 

ay. 

1. In our blindness we should seek for a living belief 
in the almighty grace, power, and love of Christ. 

An apprehension of our own blindness is the first es- 
sential ; and then, and not till then, can we hear Jesus 
saying tous, “ Believe ye that I am able to do this?” If 
these blind men were cognizant of the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus, as we suppose they were, then the 
knowledge of this led them to see in Jesus almighty 
power and love, and they were encouraged to seek his 
help in their helpless condition. Unless we believe that 
God can deliver us from sin, and secure to us eternal 
life, we shall never seek his aid. Few of us, I appre- 
hend, fully appreciate the boundless grace that is in 
Christ Jesus. We must take him at his word, and be- 
lieve that he is willing and able to save us. Sometimes 
the presence of danger and the pressure of sin make 
men hopeless. This isGod’s opportunity, and then they 
are led to see in Jesus an almighty deliverer. 

We do not know how long these two men had been 
blind ; perhaps from their birth. But until this mo- 
ment they had gained no relief from human skill or ap- 
pliances. Their condition was hopeless until Jesus up- 
peared, and then they earnestly cried to him for cure. 
Let us go to him in this same way—as helpless sinners. 
And this suggests another lesson from the case of these 
blind men. 

2. We must, with a humble, ardent prayer, which is 
a true heart-prayer, cry to him for deliverance. 

It is an interesting fact that in the three cases re- 
corded of men restored to sight by Christ, the very same 








cry was made by them all, ‘‘ Thou son of David, have 
mercy on me!” David uttered such a prayer when he 
said, ‘‘Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O 
Lord!” The publican offered the same prayer : ‘“‘ God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” If you are Christians, 
this is the burden of your petitions. The soul, made 
sensible of its desperate spiritual blindness, and groping 
about in the dark, is sometimes made to feel or to hear 
the presence of one whom it knows can give relief. 
That soul knows this by God’s Spirit teachingit. And 
what does it do at this moment? It cries for help, just 
as these blind men did—‘‘ Jesus, Jesus! save me, a sin- 
ner!’ Do you suppose that he who listened to the de- 
spairing appeal of blind beggars will turn away his ear 
from the cry of poor, blind sinners to day ? No ; his arm 
is not shortened that it cannot save, nor his ear heavy 
that he cannot hear. He is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. And if there is any truth insisted upon 
by our Lord, it is that he waits for the importunate 
prayers of men in order that he may impart to them the 
riches of his grace. 

3. A third idea presented to us in this miracle is that 
our confidence is to be fourded upon the fact that he is 
the son of David ; that is, the Messiah ; that is, Jesus, who 
saves his people from their sins. It is intended to turn 
our hopes away from all other sources of help, and con- 
centrate them upon him who became incarnate, that he 
might thereby be able to seek and to save those who are 
lost. 

There is a force in nature, called the centrifugal 
force, that tends to throw everything from the center 
to the circumference. There is just such a force in the 
human soul, that tends to drive it from its center, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Our only hope is to cling to that 
center. We cannot overcome the adverse power, but we 
can, with a strong grasp of faith, cling to him and cry 
to him in the emergency of danger. 

But let us look now at some of the descriptive points 
connected with faith which some one has suggested. 
(See Trench.) 

1. Faith isthe hand which takes what God offers. 
Beware of conceiving of faith as the ground of salva- 
tion. It is only the hand that takes hold of him ; that 
receives what God offers. It is the hand that takes hold 
of the rope that is thrown to the drowning man. It is 
the hand which the beggar holds out to receive the gifts 
of charity. 

2. Perhaps a better statement is, faith is the spiritual 
organ of appropriation. The blind men in our text, 
confiding in the power of Jesus to restore their sight, 
received the blessing. Just so, we receive all the gifts of 
grace which the Lord proffers us ; including pardon of 
sin, a title to an inheritance, and at last the inheritance 
itself. The first great appropriating act is at the moment 
of conversion, when, believing God’s word of promise, 
we rest upon the bosom of Jesus. But this is not the 
conclusion of faith. The Christian life is but a series 
of such acts; stretching out the hand and receiving 
from the great Giver all the daily blessings which he 
offers. This reception, then, of Christ as our Saviour, 
and the appropriation of the mercies which he gives, is 
faith. 

3. Take another view. ‘‘ Faith is the conducting link 
between man’s emptiness and God’s fullness. Until the 
soul is joined to Christ it lacks everything ; nothing 
good is in the heart. Men may boast of the glory of 
human nature and of its achievements ; but in God’s 
sight the soul is absolutely empty. God not only de- 
clares this, but experience shows us how true it is, even 
judging by the men who think they are strong enough 
without God. Now, faith jvins this empty one to 
Christ, and from his fullness there flows into the soul all 
those blessings which are the result of his atoning death. 
It is the union of believers to Christ that makes them 
believers, faith being the bond that unites them. We 
do not have to wait for the revelations of the future life, 
“‘ for the life which we now live in the flesh we live by 
the faith of the Son of God,'who loved us and gave him- 
self for us.” 

4. Then, again, faith has been described as the bucket 
let down into the fountain of God’s grace, without 
which man could not draw up out of that fountain. 

5. Or, faith is said to be the purse, which does not 
itself make the owner rich, but which yet effectually 
enriches him by the treasure it contains. 

But let us now consider some of the phases of faith 
which are closely connected with our personal experi- 
ence. 

1. Faith in the heart and confession of the mouth 
always go hand in hand. 

We believe in the heart, not with the brain, with that 
kind of faith in which love is a larger element than in- 
tellect, and trust is more than assent. Religion belongs 
in the heart-beat of a man’s affections, and the breath of 
his daily desire. But when the heart has taken it in, it 
will not lock it there, and make it a prisoner. It must 
go abroad again for the blessing of man and the praise 
of God. With the mouth confession is made. Now, 
this confession of the mouth does not simply mean con- 





fession of sin, which accompanies al] true faith, but 





that public acknowledgment that we have committed 
our souls to Christ; that we are trusting in him and 
him only ; that for the glory of God we wish all men to 
know this fact. 

I think that this union of faith and confession de- 
mands of every man who hopes he is a Christian a con- 
fession of that fact by publicly joining himself to God’s 
people. We often hear men say that they can serve 
God sincerely without uniting themselves to the church. 
But faith demands this public acknowledgment. Jt has 
been hallowed by the experience of centuries. Paul 
spoke of Timothy as having ‘‘ professed a good profes- 
sion before many witnesses.” Sometimes this profession 
of our faith may be a cross we are to bear. If ‘‘ religion 
is unpopular, and strict Christians in a minority ; if 
social persecution, in the way of ridicule or calumny, 
arises ; if false opinions, called liberal, but savoring of 
perverse progress, erroneous and heretical, have cur- 
rency, and sit in the height of fashion ; if, consequently, 
it costs something to be a disciple, and the professor 
must often be singular, conspicuous, and solitary,” none 
of these things should move him. He should with faith 
hold fast his profession, and show to the world whose 
he is 

2. True faith is not disheartened by delays. 

In the miracle before us, and in most of our Lord’s 
miracles, faith received its reward almost immediately. 
Yet there were some striking exceptions. But when we 
xo to that grand list of those who had triumphed through 
faith, recorded in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, we 
find that the rewards of faith were long delayed. Espe- 
cially was this true of Abraham, the Father of the 
Faithful. Most of these men died, not having received 
that which their faith had been looking for. But they 
were not deterred by the deiay of the promises, 

How personal this becomes when we think how long 
some of you have been waiting and praying for the 
conversion of those whom you dearly love! You have 
not wailed as long as Abraham waited. Perhaps the 
very exercise of your faith in this watching for the de 
sired blessing has brought with it mercies which have 
not been appreciated by you. Perhaps you have been 
instruments of leading the dear ones of other families 
than your own to Christ. Perhaps your own souls 
have received a great increase of grace. Do not despond, 
then, because God’s special mercies are delayed. There 
is reason for it in the Divine Mind, that is concealed. 
But let faith grow strong, and then you will discover 
that all things are working together for your good. 

Now, what is it that enables you to stand bravely in 
your lot amidst adverse as well as prosperous events ? 
It is faith; a simple yet abiding trust in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

3. And, finally, according to our faith shall be our 
blessing and our success. 

Jesus said to the beseeching blind men, “ According 
to your faith be it unto you;” and immediately they 
were healed. And how often are our hopes chilled, and 
the nerves of exertion paralyzed, through a weak faith ! 
A strong faith will remove mountains of trouble from 
the soul, and mountains of difficulty from the path. A 
living faith leads to an assurance of hope. A Christian 
can never be truly happy until he has a growing faith. 
And if this is true as it respects the individual soul, 
equally true is it in regard to the church. We are liv- 
ing, my brethren, in stirring times, that demand an 
aggressive faith on the part of the church. The victory 
that overcomes the world is our faith. ‘‘ The church,” 
said the late Bishop Simpson, ‘‘ must grope her way into 
the alleys and courts and purlieus of the city, and up the 
broken staircase, and into the barroom, and beside the 
loathsome sufferer ; she must go down into the pit wi'h 
the miner, into the forecastle with the sailor, into the 
tent with the soldier, into the shop with the mechanic, 
into the factory with the operative, into the field with 
the farmer, into the counting- house with the merchant. 
Like the air, the church must press equally on all the 
surface of society ; like the sea, flow into every nook of 
the shore-line of humanity ; and like the sun, shine on 
things foul and low, as well as fair and high ; for she 
was organized, commissioned, and equipped for the 
moral renovation of the whole world.”” It is the grand 
privilege of faith to lead the church thus on from vic- 
tory to victory. It is your faith and my faith. I. isthe 
faith of the individual sons and daughters of God, com 
bined in the church, that shall bring Satan under 
your feet shortly. This earth of ours, ever since it was 
blessed with the Gospel, has seen little, comparatively, of 
the omnipotence of faith. She bas not seen the knowl. 
edge of God inundating her populations, as the waters 
cover thesea. She has not seen nations born at once. 
She has not seen Israel restored, idolatry abolished, and 
all men knowing the Lord. But she shall see this, and 
more. She shall see itin answer to prayer. She shall 
see it as the consequence of God’s irresistible and gracious 
influence upon each individual soul. 

Let us cry, with the two blind men, ‘* Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy on us!’ and our eyes will be 
opened to behold the universal reign of righteousness in 
the earth, 
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That was a grand question of Christ to the blind men, 
that is put to us over and over again in our toilsome life : 
‘“‘ Think ye that I am able todo this ?” When troubled 
and anxious about our worldly affairs; when every- 
thing seems to go wrong; when ruin stares us in the 
face, and the very means of support are threatened, we 
hear a voice saying to us, ‘‘ Think ye that I am able to do 
this ?” When sickness enters our house, and the life of 
some beloved one seems to be flickering before it expires, 
in answer to our sobbing prayer, Jesus asks, ‘‘ Think ye 
that Iam able to do this ?” When our souls are walk- 
ing in darkness, and the oppressive night of sin envelops 
us ; when deep calleth unto deep at the noise of her 
water-spouts ; when desire fails and hope almost expires, 
we hear those words, amidst the gloom, that thrilled the 
blind men, and from the same blessed lips: ‘‘ Think ye 
that I am abletotodothis?” Dear brethren, in all these 
dark valleys, and amidst these pelting storms, let us, in 
simple and abiding faith, answer as these men answered, 
“* Yea, Lord.” They uttered buttwo words, but in them 
was embodied the germ of a living faith. According to 
our faith shall it be done unto us. 


“A SUCCESSFUL RECTOR.” 

MOST able account of the work accomplished 

by the rector and members of St. George’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church of New York was given, 
with illustrations, in ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” of May 2. 
The article is rightfully entitled, ‘‘ A Successful Rec- 
tor,” for no man in the country is more justly deserv- 
ing of such a tide than Dr. Rainsford. 

When the rectorship of the church was offered to 
Dr. Rainsford, in 1883, he accepted on one condition— 
that the seats should be made absolutely free. This 
was acceded to, and during the past year the church 
raised over $48,000. The congregations fill the church 
at every service. 

To quote from the article referred to : 

**The church services being successfully arranged, 
Mr. Rainsford directed his attention to the young. 
‘Churches,’ he says, ‘must do more for the young 
men than they have done. The ordinary Sunday- 
schools do not meet the needs of the case at all. 
Children must not only be attracted to the Sunday- 
school, but must be built into the church and made 
to feel that the church is their home.’ The Sunday- 
school rapidly increased, and from an attendance of a 
few hundred has grown now to the number of nearly 
1,400. 

“Mr. Rainsford ha; aimed to give all who manifest 
any interest in his church, work to do. 

«The way to hold people to the church,’ he says, 
‘js to give them work to do, and not to try and hold 
them by the tie of a seat or the tie of fashionable asso- 
ciations.’ 

““They cannot complain that work is scarce around 
St. George’s. The work, however, was ‘up-hill’ at 
first; but the sturdy example set by the rector encour- 
azed those who were giving him active help to perse- 
vere against many difficulties. Inthe boys’ club (which 
is purely a secular work), which was started in the 
basement of the chapel adjoining the rectory, there was 
no end of trouble. It was opened at first one night in 
the week ; books were sent by friends of the church 
to form a boys’ library; street gamins were invited to 
make it their evening resort. Young ‘society’ men 
came to amuse the boys, and checkers and other games 
were introduced. The rough element in the boys, 
however, could not be subdued at once ; they broke the 
windows, stole the books, and did all possible mischief. 
For many weeks a policeman was kept in the room to 
preserve order and protect property. But by degrees, 
by kind treatment and by patience of those who con- 
ducted the boys’ club, discipline came, and is now well 
maintained. 

‘‘ The mission in Avenue A wa; orlginated by some 
young gentlemen who had never before done church 
work. They hired a saloon on Sundays between Six- 
teenth and Seventcenth Streets, and started a mission 
among the roughest classes, organizing a Sunday-school 
and Sunday afternoon service. At first these young 
missionaries were subjected to many troubles ; they were 
pelted with stones and mud by the roughs in the neigh- 
borhood, but they persevered bravely, under strong per- 
sonal encouragement from Mr. Rainsford ; and if they 
haven't converted Avenue A entirely, they are at least 
making some progress in that direction. They have hired 
the whole house known as Jefferson Hall, and are un- 
molested in their good work. There is a reading room, 
and once a week a musical and literary entertainment 
of a high class is given, for which an admission of five 
cents is charged.” 

With the help of some of the most earnest women in 
the church a branch of the ‘‘ Girls’ Friendly Aid” was 
established. ‘‘A commencement was made with two 
factory girls. These brought others. Soon there were 
twelve ; a week later, twenty. Then a branch of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society was formed, and their numbers 





swelled rapidly. Three hundred factory and shop girls 
are now enrolled in the St. George’s Girls’ Friendly So- 
eiety—girls of all and of no religious denominations. 
The good ladies who look after their welfare have or- 
ganized for them cooking classes, sewing classes, ladies’ 
medical lectures, hygiene classes, classes for housework, 
singing classes, etc. 

** Another good work established by Mr. Rainsford is 
the ‘seaside’ work, by which agency last summer 
4,800 poor people were given trips to the sea, and three 
or four hundred were sent to the seaside for a week or a 
fortnight.” 

A visit to St. George’s Church, which is always open, 
wlll be a means of education in practical church work. 
The poor are always there, and they find true friends 
whose work with and for them is freed from dangerous 
sentimentality and full of self-respecting aid. 








RESERVE FORCE IN CHARACTER. 


ND it is to be remembered that we cannot draw 
A upon each other were, for when the crisis comes 
each bas to face it for himself. In the house of a well- 
known citizen of Boston there is an exquisite group in 
marble representing the wise and foolish virgins, The 
wise is kneeling, in the act of trimming her lamp; and 
the foolish, with a face full of the most pathetic entreaty, 
seems begging from her a share of the oil which she is 
pouring in to feed the flame ; but her sister, with alook 
of inexpressible sadness, and her hand uplifted, as if to 
guard her treasure, is as if she were saying, ‘‘ Not so!” 
[t is a touching rendering of the wonderful parable, and 
we were not surprised that as a well-known New Eng- 
land essayist looked at it, he said, ‘‘She should have 
given her the oil.” 

Who has not often sympathized with that feeling as he 
has read the parable ? We are apt to think that the five 
sisters were a little stingy, and that their selfishness was 
not at all in keeping with the benevolence which the 
Gospel enjoins. But to such an objection the answer 
made by the owner of the group to the man of genius is 
conclusive: ‘‘If,” said he, ‘“‘ you and your neighbor 
have each signed a bill for a certain sum, to fall due on 
a certain date, and you, by dint of energy and persever- 
ence and economy, have been able to lay by just enough 
to meet your own obligation, while your neighbor, wast- 
ing his hours on trifles, has made no provision for the 
day of settlement ; and if, on the morning on which the 
bills fall due, he should come beseeching you to give 
him some of your money to help pay his debt, would 
you give it him?” That is a pecuniary illustration, and 
there is no evading the force of the argument, even when 
it isso put. But the parabletreats of character, and the 
very pith and marrow of its teaching is that character is 
not transferable. You cannot give to another that re- 
serve force which you have accumulated in yourself 
through God’s grace in a long experience of holy living ; 
neither can you receive from him any quality which 
days of trial and obedience have wrought out in him. 
Asa thoughtful writer has said, ‘‘ Every person repre- 
sents something, stands for something ; as was said of 
Bias, the wise Greek, ‘Himself is the treasure that a 
whole life has gathered.’ He stands for the wealth of 
being that a thousand struggles have contributed to 
form.” Now, he cannot, if he would, give that away. 
He cannot, if he would, share that with another. Each 
one must make character for himself. How important, 
therefore, that we should make it after the pattern and 
on the principle of the Lord Jesus. Here is the plan : 
«« Add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; 
and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, pa- 
tience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” 

Thus the faith is the first, and the love is the cope 
stone. But the faith must itself rest on Christ. Let 
us begin with that, and go on after this plan ; and let us 
be careful also to take the vesselofreserve. Let usdraw 
deep out of the Scriptures; let us be habitual in our 
application to the Mercy Seat ; let us meet Christ as he 
comes to us in the events of every day. Thus, curi- 
ously enough, the longer our lamps burn, the larger 
too will our reserve of oi] become, and in the end an 
entrance shall be ministered unto us abundantly into 
the everlasting Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.—|The Rev. W. M. Taylor, in ‘‘The Quiver” 
for May. Cassell & Co., Limited. 





TRUE SYMPATHY 


HE following pathetic story, taken from the 
columns of an English exchange, cannot fail to 
arouse a new interest in the subject of removing children 
from the town and county poorhouses, where the train- 
ing and education received must result, inevi'ably, in 
destroying hope, self-respect, and affection : 
“If itis by no means sure that the worst place where 
a friendless girl may find herself may not be the much- 
abused workhouse, I presume such a doubt does not re- 
fer to children ; for the children are more at the mercy 





of the ‘ nurses’ than under the direct observation of the 
matron. Only this week a case embracing very painful 
details and full of pathos has come within my own 
knowledge. The dramatis persone are as follows : Mr. D., 
an old man of sixty-two years, bruken in health, ill in 
bed, a widower with three very young children. 
Having been ill some time, his rent had fallen in arrear. 
His landlady had threatened to seize his few remaining 
sticks of furniture. Next, Mrs. S., the tidy and helpful 
wife of a very poor artist. Her husband’s hand, once 
capable of producing work of no mean merit, has lost 
its cunning since the death of a favorite child. Bit by 
bit their furniture has gone. In better days Mr. D. was 
their lodger. He, like themselves, had been in good 
circumstances, and, like the artist, had ‘ married beneath 
him ;’ hence his friendlessness. In poverty, though 
separated, they had retained a kindly feeling for each 
other. Hearing that Mr. D. was ill in bed, Mrs. S. 
visited him, learned of his landlady’s threat, and, further, 
that his youngest child, a little boy of two years, was ill 
and had to be removed to the hospital. She at once 
proceeded to the landlady’s to sue for mercy. She 
found none, and for all concession was told that if she 
would go security for them the sticks should be left. 
Being herself im arrear, though her rent—having let 
some of her rooms—is but four shillings a week, she 
dared not accept the terms. She next visited the hosp!- 
tal to cheer the old man’s child, and bring him back news 
of it. She found it dead. Heartsore for the poor old 
fellow, she had to take him the mournful tidings, soon to 
be followed by the little corpse. Without the means 
between them to bury it, she had no other resource but 
to undertake all the requisite steps for a parish burial. 
Unable to let the poor old fellow think that it should be 
carried unfollowed, she herself, taking with her her two 
elder children, whom she could not leave all day at 
home, followed all the weary miles. It was a pouring 
wet day, andcold. She was drenched to the skin, and 
caught bronchitis, which kept her to her bed for a full 
week. When able to go abroad, she went to her poor 
old patient to tell him how all had been in order, and to 
see what she could do for him. He had been ‘ sold up’ 
and conveyed, with his two remaining children, in a van 
to the workhouse while she lay ill. Mrs. 8. next, though 
too poor to provide such luxuries for her own children, 
under the circumstances felt justified in buying a few 
little cakes to take with her to the workhouse to the 
children of the old man. Anived there, she learned 
that visitors could only be received on the first Thursday 
in the month and on Sundays. Next, cakes for the 
children are taboo; they may only receive oranges 
and biscuits. She returned sadder and wiser. True 
Samaritan that she is, she awaited the regulation day, 
and again made her attempt. This time she was ad- 
mitted. On entering, a little girl, a very little thing, 
came up and stared in her face, saying, in a childish in- 
terrogative tone, ‘Mammy ? then, after a good look, 
appeared disappointed. Meanwhile a ‘nurse’ had 
called out to it, ‘Come away, you tiresome thing,’ in 
tones as unsympathetic as parochial charity itself. ‘Why 
not,’ pleaded Mrs. S., ‘let the little one come to me for 
a while ? ‘ Oh!’ returned the ‘ nurse,’ ‘ that’s a horrid, 
tiresome child. It’s mother’s been dead a whole year, 
and it won't forget her, but must go up to everybody to 
see if she can find her mother!’ That word, ‘ won't!’ 
Mrs. S. at length, after being subjected to the regulation 
questions as to whom she wanted to see, etc., discovered 
the objects of her search—old Mr. D.’s children. These 
welcomed the one known face they had seen since their 
arrival with chiidish jov. The first question was, 
‘Where is papa ?” Although they had come in the same 
van, they had not been told during all these days where 
he had been taken! The old man had never seen them ! 
They had asked on arrival where he was being taken, 
but for reply were told, ‘Go on, never mind.’ They 
were quite delighted to learn from Mrs. 8. that he was 
‘ only just through those gates.’ What society is there 
whose mission it is to succor these little ones from the 
mercies of a British workhouse ? How much could be 
done by instilling a little humanity into the ‘ nurses’ 
through an exhibition of sympathetic interest and by 
force of example! Ladies, here is a mission, and a high 
one.” 


TeEars.—Hillel walked by night with his disciple Sadi 
among the gardens on the Mount of Olives, when the 
moon and stars were shining. 

And Sadi said, ‘‘ Behold the man in the light of the 


moon. What doeth he yonder ?” 

Hillel said, ‘‘ It is Zadok, who sits by the grave of his 
son, and weeps.” 

‘* But,” said the youth, “‘ why cannot Zadok control 
his grief ? Is he not called the Just and the Wise ?” 

Hillel said, ‘‘ Should he for that reason be incapable 
of feeling sorrow ?” 

‘“What advantage, then,” asked Sadi, ‘‘ hath the wise 
man over the fool ?” 

The teacher answered him, ‘‘ Though the bitter tear 
from his eye falls to the earth, yet is his face turned 
heavenward.”—[Krummacher. 
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@ue Bvenna ame. 
GLIMPSES OF ALASKA.' 


When our only Arctic territory was gained by treaty in 
1867, the most glowing accounts were given of its fertil- 
ity, climate, and trade possibilities. Mr. Seward, in 
his ‘‘ Travels Around the World,” declares that he has 
‘‘seen enough of Germany to show tbat its climate is 
neither so genial, nor its soil so fertile, nor its resources 
of forests and mines so rich as those of Southern 
Alaska.” The development of the country has hardly 
peen so rapid as was expected in 1867, and perhaps the 
Government has not fully done its duty in furnishing 
protection and means of intercourse with the States to 
the few hardy adventurers who have attempted to wring 
a living out of the frozen soil and the fisheries and the 
mines of Alaska. Whatever may be its commercial 
future, it is certain that Alaska presents very much that 
is of interest to the antiquarian, the ethnologist. and the 
student of folk-lore. The book by Mrs. Scidmore, 
which we have chosen for this evening’s reading, is made 
up of newspaper letters, describing, in the easy style of 
the trained correspondent, the results of a long trip in 
the most interesting part of the country. It is a good 
book to read, for two reasons : because it contains a great 
deal of information that is new to most people; and 
because of the bright and entertaining way in which 
this information is imparted. We shall miss here the 
pictures, which add greatly to the interest of the volume. 

INDIAN TOTEM POSTS. 

‘Before many of the houses are tall cedar posts and 
poles, carved with faces of men and beasts, representing 
events in their genealogy and mythology. These tall 
totems are the shrines and show places of Fort Wrangell, 
and on seeing them, all the ship’s company made the 
hopeless plunge into Thlinket mythology, and there 
floundered aimlessly until the end of the trip. There is 
nothing more flexible or susceptible of interpretation 
than Indian traditions, and the Siwash himself enjoys 
nothing so much as misleading and fooling the curious 
white man in these matters. The truth about these to- 
tems and their carvings never will be quite known until 
their innute humor is civilized out of the natives, but 
meanwhile the white man vexes himself with ethnolog- 
ical theories and suppositions. These totems are for the 
most part picture writings that tell a plain story to every 
Siwash, and record the great events in the history of the 
man who erects them. They are only erected by the 
wealthy and powcrful members of the tribe, and the cost 
of carving a cedar log fifty feet long, and the attendant 
feasts and ceremonies of the raising, bring their value, 
according to Indian estimates, up to one thousand and 
two thousand dollars. The subdivisions of each tribe 
iuto distinct families that take for their crest the crow, 
the bear, the eagle, the whale, the wolf, and the fox 
give to each of these sculptured devices its great mean- 
ing. The totems show by their successive carvings the 
descent and alliances of the great families, and the 
great facts and incidents of their history. The repre- 
sentations of these heraldic beasts and birds are conven- 
tionalized after certain fixed rules of their art, and the 
grotesque heads of men and animals are highly colored 
according to other set laws an¢ limitations. Descent is 
counted on the female side, and the first emblem on the 
top of the totem is that of the builder, and next that of 
the great family from which he is descended through his 
mother.” 

SITKAN MEDICINE-MEN. 

“Tf they fell sick, the shaman, or medicine-man, came 
with his rattles and charms, and the great hocus-pocus 
and ‘ Presto, change !’ droveaway or propitiated the evil 
spirits that were tormenting the sufferer. If the patient 
did not iramediately respond to the treatment, the doc- 
tor would accuse some one of bewitching his victim, and 
demand that he should be tortured or put to death in 
order to relieve the afflicted one. It thus became a seri- 
ous matter for every one when the doctor was sent for, 
as not even the chiefs were safe from being denounced 
by these wizards. No slave could become a shaman, 
but the profession was open to any one else, regardless 
of rank or riches, and the medicine-man was a self-made 
grandee, unless some great deformity marked him for 
that calling from birth. As preparation for his life-work 
he went off by himself, and fasted in the woods for many 
days. Returning, he danced in frenzy about the village, 
seizing and biting the flesh of live dogs, and eating the 
heads and tongues of frogs. This latter practice ac- 
counts for the image of the frog appearing on all the 
medicine-man’s rattles ; and in the totemic carvings the 
frog is the symbol of the shaman, or speaks of some in- 
cident connected with him. Each shaman elected to 
himself a familiar spirit, either the whale, the bear, the 
eagle, or some one of the mythological beasts, and gifted 
with its qualities, and under the guidance of this totemic 
spirit he performed his cures and miracles. This token 
was carved on his rattles, his masks, drums, spoons, 





1 Alaska: Its Southern Coast and the Sitkan Archipelago. By 
E. Ruhamah Scidmore, (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50.) 





canoes, and all his belongings. It was woven on his 
blankets, and after death it was carved on bits of fossil 

ivory, whale and walrus teeth, and sewed to his grave- 
clothes. Theshkaman’s body was never burned, but laid 
in state in the Jarge grave-boxes that are seen on the out- 
skirts of every village. Columns capped with totemic 
animals and flags mark these little houses of the dead, 
and many of them have elaborately carved and painted 
walls. The shaman’s bair was never cut nor touched by 
profane hands, and each hair was considered a sacred 
charm by the people. Captain Merriman, while incom 

mand of the United States steamer ‘ Adams,’ repeatedly 
interfered with two shamans, who were denouncing and 
putting totorture the helpless women and children in a 
village where the black measles were raging. He found 
the victims of this witchcraft persecution with their 
ankles fastened to their wrists in dark, underground 
holes, or tied to the rocks at low tide, that they might be 
slowly drowned by the returning waters. All threats 
failing, the two shamans were carried on the ‘ Adams,’ 
and the ship’s barber sheared and shaved their heads. 
The matted hair was carted down to the boiier-room and 
burned ; for if it had been thrown overboard, it would 
have been caught and preserved, and the siamans could 
have retained at least a vestige of authority. The In. 
dians raised a great outcry at the prospect of harm or in- 
dignity being offered their medicine men, but when the 
two shaved heeds appeared at the gangway, the Indians 
set up shouts of derision, and there was none so poor as 
to do them honor after that. A few such salutary ex- 
amples cid much to break up these practices, and though 
their notions of our medicine are rather crude, they have 
implicit faith in the white, or ‘ Boston doctors.’” 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN SITKA. 

‘“‘When a chief dies, his wives pass to his next heir, 
and unless these relicts purchase their freedom with 
blankets, they are united to their grandsons or 
nephews, as a matter of course. High-strung young 
Siwashes sometimes scorn these legacies, and then 
there is war between the totems, al] the widows’ clan 
resenting such an outrage ‘of decency and established 
etiquette. Curiously with this subjection of the women, 
it is they who are the family autocrats and tyrants, 
giving the casting vote in domestic councils, and over- 
riding the male decisions in the most high-handed 
manner. Hen-pecking is too small a word to describe 
the way in which they bully their lords, and many 
times our bargain with the ostensible head of the family 
was broken up by the woman arriving on the scene, 
and insisting that he should not sell, or ‘should charge 
us more. Woman’s rights, and her sphere and influ- 
ence, have reached a development among the Sitkans 
that would astonish the suffrage leaders of Wyoming 
and Washington Territory. They are all keen, sharp 
traders, and if the women object to the final price 
offered for their furs at the Sitka stores, they get into 
their canoes, and paddle up to Juneau, or down to 
Wrangell, and even across the border to the British 
trading posts. They take no account of time or travel, 
and a journey of a thousand miles is justified to them 
if they only get another yard of calico in exchange for 
their furs. All the Thlinkets are great visitors, and 
canoe-loads of visiting Indians can always be found at 
a village. The Sitka and the Stikine Airans seem to 
affiliate most, but visits from members of all the tribes 
make the Sitka rancheris an aborigine metropolis. Busy- 
bodies and cosmopolitans, like Sitka Jack, live all over 
the archipelago, and it was this roaming propensity that 
gave the military forces so much trouble during garri- 
son days at Sitka. The land forces could do nothing 
with the scornful Indians in their light kanims, and 
when the order was given to let no Indian leave the 
rancherie, they snapped their fingers at the challeng- 
ing and forbidding sentries, and paddled away at their 
pleasure. They have a great respect for a gunboat, 
with its ceremony, pomp, and strict discipline, and i's 
busy steam launches, that can follow their canoes to the 
most remote creeks and hiding-places in the islands. 
The Indians employed on the ‘ Adams’ were diligent and 
faithful servitors, and were much pleased with their 
sailor's caps and toggery, and the official state surround- 
ing them.” 

TRADITIONS OF THE FLOOD. 


‘These Kaighnees have a curious tradition, related 
to us by the resident teacher, that quite resembles the 
Biblical story of the ark and the flood. One old Indian 
now claims to have the bark rope which held the anchor 
of the big canoe when it rested on the high mountain 
back of Howhan. They have also a story resembling 
that of Lot’s wife, only Sodom and Gomorrah were on 
Forrester Island, and a brother and sister, fleeing from a 
pestilence, were turned to stone, because the woman 
looked back while crossing the river. The houses were 
petrified as well, and the petrified bodies of the disobedi 
ent ones still stand in the river to tell the tale. 

‘* When Wiggins’s storms were being promised to the 
whole North American continent, in March, 1882, a 
white man at Kasa-1n Biy ici! the prophecies, and ex- 





plained them to,the Indians, The warning spread rapidly 


from island to island, and at Howkan the natives began 
moving their things to the high ground, and were carry - 
ing up water and provisions for one whole afternoon. 
They believed that the promised tidal wave was coming, 
and at the time set forthe storm, began tosay, ‘ Victoria 
all gone.” There was a heavy storm outside that March 
night, and the agent of the trading company, returning 
from the Klinquan fishery in a whaleboat, was drowned 
by a wave upsetting the boat as he let go the tiller to 
furl the sail.” 
HOW ALASKA SEALSKINS ARE DRESSED. 

“* When the Callorhinus ursinus has thus delivered up 
his'skin, and it has been salted and packed into barrels, he 
is sent on by railroad and steamship to London, where 
the Alaska Commercial Company controls the sealskin 
market of the world. Over seven firms in London are 
now engaged inthe dyeing and dressing of sealskins, 
although there is a fiction still passed around about the 
secret of dyeing being held by one family of London 
furriers. Smiths, Oppenheimers, and other great firms 
buy the sealskins, dress them, pluck them, and give them 
the deep velvety brown and black dye that constitutes 
them such articles of luxury and fashion. A firm of 
Paris furriers have been setting the fashion of dyes for 
several years, and in accordance with their behests the 
color has been made darker and darker, until now it is 
nearly black. The old London furriers shake their 
heads at this change, as the strong nut gall and acids 
used to obtain this rich dark tone are liable to eat and 
destroy the leather. Cheap labor is the only answer to 
the question why this dressing and dyeing is done in 
Europe instead of America. The long, coarse kairs 
that overlay the fine fur have all tobe removed by hand, 
and is best accomplished by that ‘pauper labor’ at 
which emigrated demagogues rail. In New York there 
is one furrier who attempts to rival the London and 
Paris houses, but results have so far proved his inability 
to outdo them in price and quality of work. If well 
dyed, a sealskin will never fade, spot with rain, nor mat 
together with dust, and it is even told that one London 
dyer put one of his sealskins in a tub and washed it 
with soap as a proof that they would lose neither luster 
nor color by such treatment. It takes many handlings 
to turn the coarse, long hair of these skins into a short, 
velvety, and glossy fur. Hotsand baths and chemicals 
are used to get the grease and oil out of the skins, and if 
this process is not thoroughly done at the time, the dull 
and matted furs have to be put through hot sand again 
after they have been made up into garments and worn. 
Six and more coats of dye are necessary, and it is applied 
to the surface orly, so as to leave the roots of the fine 
hairs a golden yellow. Like the manufacture of gun- 
powder and so many other things, the art of dyeing 
sealskins originated with the Chinese, to whom the Rus- 
sians used to sell nearly all of their furs. It is most 
probable that it was their intention to imitate the costly, 
purplish-brown fur of the sea otter, which in Russia, as 
wellas China, was formerly a badge of rank, and is still 
the most expensive fur sold, single skins being shown at 
the San Francisco warehouse worth $100 and $300.” 


THE ALASKA TREATY. 

“While the matter was pending there were many 
conclaves and dinner councils at the residence of the 
Secretary of State. The ‘ polar bear treaty’ and the 
‘ Esquimaux senators’ were common names at the 
Capital, and of the Secretary’s dinner parties one scribe 
wrote : ‘ There was roast treaty, boiled treaty, treaty in 
bottles, treaty in decanters, treaty garnished with ap- 
pointments in office, treaty in statistics, treaty in military 
point of view, treaty in territorial grandeur view, treaty 
clad in furs, ornamented with walrus teeth, fringed 
with timber, and flopping with fish.” Another menu 
gave ‘icebergs on toast,’ ‘seal flippers frappee,’ and 
‘blubber au naturel.’ ” 

‘*Tt was a great puzzle for a while to know what name 
should be given to the new territory, as Russian America 
would no longer do. The wits suggested ‘ Walrussia,’ 
‘American Siberia,’ ‘Zero Islands,’ and ‘ Polaris,’ 
but at Charles Summer's suggestion it was called 
‘ Alaska,’ the name by which the natives designated to 
Captain Cook the great peninsula on the south coast, 
and which, trasslated, means ‘the great land.’ The 
articles were exchanged and the treaty proclaimed by 
the President, June 20, 1867. Secretary Seward was 
more than delighted with the success of his efforts, and 
the day after the proclamation said : ‘ The farm is sold, 
and belongs to us.’ He felt sure that he had the ad 
vantage of his enemies this time, and had gone far 
enough north to counteract any leaning or sentiment 
toward the South, that he had been accused of harbor- 
ing. He proposed to make General Garfield, then fresh 
in his military honors, a first Governor of the territory, 
and later he intended to divide the country into six terri 
torial governments.” 


“Dried tongue” was the laconic answer made by a 
minister to the question, ‘‘ What have you in that pack- 
age ?” ‘The contents were two old sermons. The New 
York ‘‘ Times” figures that 7,000 ‘‘ barreled sermons” 
will be made useless by the change of one text in the 





revised Old Testament. 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION TO AMERICA.’ 


The development of American historical literature 
within the last thirty years is at once a significant and 
valuable indication of national approach toward ma- 
turity in mental culture. It might be too much to 
assert that this development approximates its zenith, but 
tokens multiply on all sides that able investigators are at 
work, providing the sources for a coming and compre- 
hensive history of civilization in the United States. 

Among these sources, these volumes, with others 
which are to follow them, will, in our judgment, hold 
ahigh place. The weight of their subject-matter, and 
the relations of the facts which make it, to that American 
life and spirit whose composite origin is by far more 
widely and clearly discerned than ever, are ample war- 
rant for this judgment, and the statement takes empha- 
sis from the excellent execution which the Rev. Dr. 
Baird bas made a characteristic of his work. A poor 
book upon the Huguenot emigration to America would 
have been a boon, in lieu of none at all. Such a book 
as this is, and is to be, leaves practically no sphere for a 
successor. 

The theme in hand is worthy of the best powers of the 
historian. For the French Protestanta carried to those 
lands where they were scattered by the persecutions that 
began in the last days of Francis I., and continued for 
over seven-score years—culminating, in 1685, with the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes and all that followed 
it—the qualities that underlie civil prosperity and use- 
fulness. It is common to praise them for their grace 
and refinement, to say that in those lands they interfused 
the body, social and politic, with chivalric beauty. But 
he who reads *‘ The Mascarene Papers,” here published 
for the first time (Appendix, Vol. IL, pp. 340-377), will 
hear their author say, in a letter to his wife, when he 
was on trial for the endeavor to escape from the king- 
dom, with a home in the galleys for life staring him in 
the face, as he records his reply to the judge on the 
bench : 

“Tam ready, said I, to follow my Saviour whithersoever 

he may call me. He gave up everything forme. Hecame 
to die for me upon across. 1 am constrained to abandon 
everything for Him, and to suffer everything for the love of 
Hisa.”’ 
And if he take Jean Mascarene as a type of the 500,000 
Protestants who left their native country for conscience’ 
sake and for the faith of God, he will be assured that 
the self-exiled Frenchmen who came to America brought 
to our shores an element of moral integrity, and so of 
strength, for its future civil fabric, as likely to be per- 
vasively permanent as it was certain to be helpful. 

It is high time that history be written in a way that 
recognizes and expresses the influence of such an ele- 
ment as this. The author of the ‘‘ Huguenot Emigra- 
tion to America” does not fail to make it conspicuous, 
while he delineates and rejoices in the other qualities, 
industrial, commercial, cheerful, ornamental, which 
came with the French into our civilization during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. How potent it had 
made itself at the period of the American Revolution of 
the eighteenth century may be seen in the words of an 
American orator, alike studious, discreet, and eloquent : 

“Sach an element of population was powerful, here, be- 
yond its numbers. Its trained vitality made it efficient. It 
is a familiar fact that of the seven Presidents of the Contt- 
nental Congress, three were of this Huguenot lineage: Bou- 
dinot, Laurens, and John Jay. Of the four Commissioners 
who signed the provisional treaty at Paris, which assured 
our independence, two were of the same number, Laurens 
and Jay. Faneuil, whose hall in Boston has been for more 
than a hundred years the rallying-place of patriotic enthu- 
siasm, was the sonofa Huguenot. Marion, the swamp-fox 
of Caroiina, was another ; Horry, another; Huger, another. 
It was a Huguenot voice, that of Duché, which opened with 
prayer the Continental Congress. It was a Huguenot hand, 
that of John Laurens, which drew the articles of capitula- 
tion at Yorktown. Between these two terminai acts, the 
bravery of the soldier had found wider imitation among 
those of his lineage than had the cowardly weakness of the 
preacher, and two of those who, thirty years after, in 1814, 
signed the treaty of peace at Ghent were still of this re- 
markable stock—James Bayard and Albert Gallatin.’’—[R. 
8. Storrs’s “ Early American Spirit and the Genesis of It,’’ 
pp. 52-53. 

In the adequate record which the Rev. Dr. Baird 
proposes to furnish, of which we have here the first in- 
stallment, he fills an Introduction with an account of the 
earliest French colonization, professedly Protestant, 
devised and fostered by ‘“‘ good” Gaspard de Coligny, 
beginning in 1555—tracing the failure of the expedition 
to Brazil under Villegagnon, while he notes how the 
Genevese who had part in it gave thanks, “‘ for that 
they saw the way open to establish their doctrine yon- 
der, and to cause the light of the Gospel to shine forth 
among those barbarous peoples, godless, lawless, and 
without religion.” The Introduction also records, in 
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outline, the abortive French attempt at the settlement of 
Florida (1562), ending in the massacre of the colonists at 
St. Augustine in October, 1565, by the Spaniard Me- 
nendez 

Fourteen chapters, following the Introduction, com- 
plete the two volumes, and are grouped under three 
heads : Under the Edict (of Nantes), Chapters I., II. ,ITI.; 
The Approach of the Revocation, Chapter IV.; and The 
Revocation, Chapters V.—XIV. 

In the first of these chapters the facts are given as to 
the French occupation of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, and Acadia, during the earlier portion of the 
seventeenth century. Chapter II. treats carefully the 
settlement, at New York, of the Walloon element, the 
permanent occupation of the site of the city itself dating 
from the arrival here of the sip ‘‘ New Netherland ” 
in May, 1623, with its contingent of thirty Walloon 
families (Vol. I., p. 171). Chapter III. deals with the 
Huguenot settlement of the Antilles (St. Christopher, 
Gaudsloupe, Martinique), and the small emigration 
thence to the island of Bermuda, while Chapter IV. 
presents a rapid but not too condensed review of gov- 
ernmental and oppressive measures in France which 
preceded the revocation of the Nantes Edict, and the 
final exodus of Protestants which followed that politi- 
cal blunder and crime against human rights. 

Reaching the period of the Revocation, Chapter V. de- 
scribes, in fullness of detail, the flight of the Huguenots 
from the French provinces of La Rochelle and Aunis 
(1681-5), Chapters VI., VII., and VIII. that from Sain- 
togne, Poitou, Touraine, Normandy, Bretagne, 
Picardy, the Orléanais, Maine, Ile de France, Lorraine, 
Champagne, the Lyonnais, Dauphiny, Languedoc, 
Guyenne, and Comté de Foix. The movement of the 
fugitives is depicted, repeatedly, with graphic minute 
ness, scores of those who emigrated being enumerated by 
name, and their location in America fixed, while in 
some cases the record of their descendants in our country 
is traced with varying fidelity. This portion of the work 
fully justifies the claim of the author, in his preface, 
that ‘‘ the number of familics whose places of origina- 
tion I have ascertained, and of whose flight from France 
some particulars, at least, have been gathered, constitute 
no small portion of the whole number known to have 
come to America.” And it exhibits, beyond all other 
portions, the Rev. Dr. Baird’s well-known and eminent 
ability for antiquarian research. At the same time, from 
the standpoint of the general reader, its method may be 
regarded asopen toimprovement, becausethe question is 
pertinent whether, without the sacrifice of historical 
merit, these records of individual migration, location, and 
subsequent experience here, might not, in part, have been 
thrown into appendices, tabular, or other, to advantage. 
Their extended incorporation in the text at times im- 
parts to ita flavor of genealogy that impedes the in- 
terest of all who are not specialists, and is not relieved 
by a profuse employment of foot-notes. 

Chapters IX. and X. treat of England—The Refuge ; 
The Emigration; On the High Seas, respectively. 
They are followed, in remaining pages, by The Settle- 
ment at Boston, and at Oxford, Mass., in Rhode Island, 
and in Connecticut. A chapter is allotted to each of these 
four topics. 

The renewed examination of this work will 
strengthen the persuasion of solid and lasting service 
done in it to the cause of letters and to the public weal. 
It bids fair to easily surpass, in scope and thorough- 
ness, al] treatment as yet given to any elemental constit- 
uent of American social, civil, and public life, save that 
of the English Puritans. Its literary style is, in marked 
degree, pure, varied, appropriate. Its mechanism, 
including illustrations, maps, and plans, is, of its order, 
nearly perfect. 

Another and completing issue from the Rev. Dr. 
Baird’s pen is expected to present the record of French 
emigration to the Middle and Southern American prov- 
inces or States, and the author fitly says that ‘“‘a 
general appreciation of Huguenot character and of the 
Huguenot population of this country will naturally find 
its place in the concluding chapter of that publication.” 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN.’ 


Sir Henry Taylor, whose recollections of English lit- 
erary men and statesmen have lately been given to the 
public in an autobiographical form, is best known to 
Americans as the author of ‘‘ Philip Van Artevelde,”’ a 
powerful and elevated, but somber and heavy, tragedy, 
extracts from which are, or used to be, in several of our 
school speakers. He wrote also one or two other little- 
known dramas, and was in his younger days a con- 
tributor to the ‘Quarterly Review.” His literary 
ambitions, however, were soon subordinated to his work 
as an officer in the civil service, and from the literary 
point of view his memoir is interesting rather as giving 
glimpses of many distinguished authors of the century 
than from the somewhat discursive story of his own 
work. His personal experiences have in other ways, 
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also, many points of interest. He was born with the 
century, and is, therefore, now eighty-five years of age ; 
but his brain is as clear, his penas ready, and his diction 
as smooth as when a young man. In his boyhood he 
was a midshipman, and as an instance of the lack of 
discipline in the old British navy, he tells us that he 
never once went up the rigging. In those days bullying 
and thieving were common among the ‘‘ middies,” and 
the crews were ill fed and ill treated. He entered the 
Colonial Office in 1823, and in time became its head, 
married a peer’s daughter, and retired at the age of 
seventy witha title. In the anti-slavery contest he was 
prominent, and had much to do with formulating the 
emancipation scheme. Inthe time of the Chartist Riots 
of 1848 he found the Colonial Office one morning forti- 
fied with sandbags and carbines, and comforted a house 
maid, who predicted death for everybody, with the 
assurance that he would eatall who were killed. Among 
his fellow- workers were James Spedding and Sir James 
Stephen, men of talent whom the office failed to appre 
ciate. The same was true of Cardinal Manning, who 
was once a clerk at the Colonial Office on a salary of 

750. Said Stephen to Mr. Taylor: ‘‘ You may write 
off the first joint of your finger for them, and then you 
may write off the second, and all that they will say of 
you is, ‘ What a remarkably short-fingered man !'” Sir 
Henry speaks of Manning's ‘‘ medieval countenance,”’ 
but quotes a cynical Catholic who declared Mrs. Man- 
ning’s death to have been the greatest misfortune of the 
century to hisChurch. Of the late Lord Derby he says : 
‘It was customary to call him chivalrous. I think he 
was not chivalrous. He was not aman of genius, nor 
could it be said that he had a great intellect.” Of Glad- 
stone, Mr. Taylor wrote, as early as 1835, ‘‘1 rather like 
Gladstone, but he is said to have more of the devil in 
him than appears—in a virtuous way, that is—only self- 
willed.” He told Mr. Taylor that he found it as difficult 
to get out of office as to get in, and that he was always 
willing to go except just when the Budget was coming 
on, when his fingers always itched to handle it. Mr. 
Giadstone once said of Taylor that ‘‘ he wanted nothing 
but ambition to become a great man.” The present 
Lord Hammond was noted for never being absent from 
his post. Sir Henry once called at the Foreign Office to 
see him. On this occasion he was away; and, when 
the doorkeeper was questioned, he said, ‘‘Mr. Ham- 
mond has gone to a funeral, and it is the only day’s 
pleasure he has had for two years.” 

Turning now to the author's literary friendships, we 
find that he knew Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Moore, Rogers, Sydney Smith, Mill, Landor, 
Whately, Carlyle, Macaulay, Hallam, Tennyson, and 
dozens of the lesser lights of literature. In 1831 he 
visited Scott at Abbotsford. The great romancer was 
then broken in health, and there was “only one little 
quickening of the spirit.” Some one having intimated 
that the presence of two elderly Jadies at a proposed 
picnic would not add to the liveliness of the party, “a 
light came into the sick man’s eyes and a flush into his 
cheeks, and he exclaimed, ‘I cannot cal] that good 
breeding.’ For Southey, Taylor had the greatest 
esteem and reverence. ‘‘ He was the first of our great 
men with whom I had come face to face. . . . I have 
found none who combined with intellectual pre-eminence 
so much that was personally attractive.” Southey said 
of Gifford that ‘‘all his gall was in his inkstand.” 
Taylor passes the same comment on Jeffrey : ‘‘ Both were 
kind menin life; both were merciless and remorseless 
as writers.” Wordsworth was little known at home in 
Somerset, and people called him to his face ‘‘ Went- 
worth and Wedgewood, and all sorts of names.” Ten- 
nyson in early days Mr. Taylor found ‘‘ grand but 
gloomy,” with ‘‘ all the charm of a little child as well as 
that of a great man, and a deep voice of ‘ very 
music.’” One evening he read one of his own 
poems with such gloomy power that one of the 
guests went into hysterics. A letter from Mrs. Cameron 
says that ‘‘on one occasion Tennyson was very violent 
with the girls on the subject of the rage for autographs. 
He said he believed every crime and every vice in the 
world was connected with the passion for autographs 
and anecdotes and records ; that the desiring anecdotes 
and the acquaintance with the lives of great men was 
treating them like pigs, to be ripped open for the pub- 
lic ; that he knew he himself would be ripped open like 
a pig; that he thanked God Almighty with his whole 
heart and soul that he knew nothing of Shakespeare but 
his writings ; and that he thanked God Almighty that he 
knew nothing of Jane Austen, and that there were no 
letters preserved either of Shakespeare’s or of Jane Aus- 
ten’s ; that they had not been ripped open like pigs. 
Then he said that the post for two days had brought 
him no letters, and that he thought there was a sort of 
syncope in the world as to Aim and to his fame.” 
Rogers made this satirical plea for his bitter wit: 
‘« They tell me I say ill-natured things,” he observed, in 
his slow, quiet, deliberate way. ‘‘I have a very weak 
voice ; if I did not say ill-natured things no one would 
hear what I said.” One of Rogers’s victims, the widow 
of Sir Humphry Davy, ventured ta complain: ‘‘ Now, 
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Mr. Rogers, you are always attacking me.” ‘‘ Attacking 
you, Lady Davy ! I waste my life in defending you.” 
Sydney Smith spoke of Rogers’s dinner parties, 
where the room was illuminated from above, only as ‘‘a 
flood of light all above, and below nothing but darkness 
and gnashing of teeth.” When Mr. Taylor said he was 
to visit an aunt at Bath, Sydney said : ‘‘ Everybody has 
ap aunt at Bath—a perfect ant-hill. Ihave an aunt at 
Bath ; ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard,’ has been ringing 
in my ears for a century ; but I’ve never gone!” One 
more saying of Sydney Smith’s was his definition of 
the humdrum aristocracy—‘“‘ the Tableland of society, 
high and flat.” From Carlyle there is one characteristic 
saying; when somebody spoke of Cromwell's head 
having been stuck on high at Tyburn, Carlyle growled 
out, ‘‘ Not till he had quite done with it.’’ 

It is almost a literary crime to publish a work of this 
kind without an index. 

The Scientific Obstacles to Christian Belief. By George Her- 
bert Curteis, M.A. (London: Macmillan & Co.) The eight 
lectures in this volume constitute the Boyle lectures 
preached in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on Sunday after- 
noons following Easter of 1884, by Canon Curteis, who is 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in King’s College, 
London. Without any probable collusion on the part of 
the lecturers, these utterances have a similar purpose, and 
are in perfect harmony with, the Bampton lectures of 1884 ; 
and it is a sign of the irenic condition of the times 
that two such prominent lecture courses should lift the 
standard of truth and display similar emblazonments. 
Recognizing the fact of periodic returns of unbelief, the 
lecturer seeks a law to explain it, and finds it in the natural 
play and counteraction of two polar forces in the brain, 
intellect and imagination. When these shall work together 
there will be progress in the realm of truth. God, Creation, 
Miracle, the Fall of Man, Redemption, Immortality, are suc- 
vessively considered, and the objections found to be against 
some method of defense rather than against the truth itself ; 
against forms of statement rather than against essential 
facts. His conclusion is that there is no essential contra- 
diction between science and Christianity. Though preju- 
dice builds up a solid wall to shut out religion, pious igno- 
rance often builds to exclude science, yet the Gospel wins 
its triumph, not by the way of microscopes and telescopes, 
but by the shorter way of the heart’s surrender, and the 
subsequent peace and blessing. Our highest knowledge 
cannot be more than relative, and our best conceptions are 
utterly inadequate. ‘‘Bethankful, therefore,’ says Canon 
Curteis, ‘‘ that your weakness has not been asked for impos- 
sibilities, for positive knowledge, for absolute assurance, or 
for a never-failing concurrence with God’s will; but that 
easy moral graces, capable of infinite gradations from less 
to more, viz., Faith, Hope, and Love, have been alone re- 
quired.’”’ The author’s thoughts are fresh, and his spirit 
brave, cheerful, and peaceful; but his style is not so lucid 
nor his diction so graphic as to make his thought stand out 
in bold and attractive form. There is a vein of devotion 
running through the lectures which reveals the source of the 
lecturer’s confidence in the perfect peace of the soul whose 
faith rests in the living Word. 


Hvolution and Christianity. By Benjamin F. Tefft, D.D., 
LL.D. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) The author has made 
long and persistent studies in London and Paris, in Ger- 
many, Sweden, and the United States, consulting books in 
various languages for more than twenty years, and this vol- 
ume is the result. He looks upon evolution as essentially 
wicked, because to himitis atheism. Lotze, Dr. McCosb, and 
others of similar thought, he declares to be illogical in their 
reasoning. The denial or abandonment of revelation which, 
he claims, is necessitated by evolution, leads him to attempt 
first to show that it is not true, then to show that Christianity 
is true, and that every opposing scheme must yield to it. 
He recognizes no possible harmony between the two. He 
declares firmly: ‘* With evolution I make no compromises. 
My aim is to overthrow it; for, in all ages, this godless 
speculation has been—what it now is—the most stubborn, 
positive, and desperate enemy of the true spiritual life ; and 
Christianity can triumph only in its destruction.’’ There is 
much admirable writing in the volume. We read page after 
page with exceeding interest; we agree thoroughly with 
the author’s convictions of the permanency and ultimate 
triumph of Christianity, but we do not believe that he has 
solved the problem of the relation of evolution to Chris- 
tianity, or that his work will be decisive in the contest ; we 
doubt the contest itself ; and find more mental and spiritual 
Test in the positions of Canon Curteis in the Boyle Lectures 
of 1884, as well as of the Lord Bishop of Exeter in the 
Bampton Lectures of 1884 on ‘‘ The Relations between Re- 
ligion and Science,’’ where he says that ‘‘ Science, in teach- 
ing evolution, has not yet asserted anything that is incon- 
sistent with Revelation, unless we assume that Revelation 
was intended not to teach spiritual truth only, but physical 
truth also. The doctrine of evolution, in so far as it has 
been shown to betrue, does but fill out in detail the declara- 
tion that we are ‘fearful y and wonderfully made.’’’ This 
work of Dr. Tefft cannot fail, however, to be valuable to 
every student of this subject. 


The People’s Bible. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (London: 
Richard Clarke.) ‘* What!’ cries one, ‘‘a commentary by 
Joseph Parker! Who can wade through volumes of decla- 
mations? The calm student must be the one to prepare 
the comments on the sacred text; the popular preacher is 
almost disqualified for the successful commentator.’”’ And 
this is the judgment of wisdom, except in its application to 
Dr. Parker, who has undertaken what he is well able to 
perform. He does not attempt to give scholarly interpreta- 
tions and homiletical suggestions. His work is not laid 


out on the plan of other Bible interpreters. He is a preach- 
er, and he means to preach on the text of the Word in such 
wavy as toinstruct and edify. This volume, on Genesis, con- 
tains stimulating thought. Here and there the rhetoric is 
more attractive than the truth, but the author has demon- 
strated his ability to prepare a series of books which will 
widen his influence and perpetuate his memory, while they 
bless mankind. In these volumes he does not forget the 
soul for which as a minister he is ever on the alert. With 
great versatility he unfolds the idea of a beginning as the 
leading truth of the first book of the Bible—a beginning of 
creation, humanity, family life, disobedience, of revelation 
and vision. His teacbing is at times thrilling by his graphic 
delineations. Here, as in the books to follow, instead of 
going minutely through the chapters verse by verse, he 
seeks to discover the governing idea or principal purpose, 
and to make that clear by taking twenty or thirty iastances 
most strikingly illustrative of the writer’s intention. The 
book will be helpful in the study of the minister, but more 
valuable in the homes ofthe people. We warmly commend 
the purpose of Dr. Parker, applaud its beginning, and shall 
watch its progress with peculiar interest. If he shall curb 
his fiery steeds to carry him safely to the end, it will be 
new proof of his consecrated genius. 

Companion to the Revised Old Testament. By Talbot W. 
Chalmers. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This little volume of 268 
pages is justly described by its title. It contains chapters 
on the Need ofa Revision, the Methods of the Revision, the 
‘Text of the Old Testament, the Changes in the Successive 
Books—the books being classified for the purpose—a chap- 
ter on the American Appendix, and one on the importance 
of the Old Testament. For the general reader the book 
would be more interesting if the author had found certain 
principles adopted in the Revision, and had arranged the 
principal changes around them ; but for the student per- 
haps his method is better. At all events, the book is indis- 
pensable for the student of the New Revision, as it points out 
the principal changes made and assigns to some extent the 
reasons for them. Dr. Chalmers was one of the revisers, and 
is besides well known as a careful and conservative Biblical 
scholar. 

The ‘‘ Quincy Methods’ Iustrated, by Lelia E. Partridge 
(New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co.), is a book with valuable 
suggestions for both mother and teacher. It seems almost 
a contradiction to speak of a book illustrating the ‘‘ Quincy 
Methods,”’ as it is a proverb that the ‘* Quincy Method ” 
dispenses with books; but this book will make clear and 
distinct a system which has been most vaguely understood 
while most glibly talked about. It is not intended that any 
teacher should follow out in her instruction the text pre- 
sented between the covers of this book ; it is designed only 
to suggest. As the author saysin her preface, ‘‘ Had the 
requirement been for a book on the philosophy of teaching, 
I should never haveentertained the proposal ; but I thought 
that I could be eyes and ears for such as could not goto 
Quincy to hear and see for themselves.”’ 


Diet for the Sick. By Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, author of 
‘Practical Cooking and Dinner-Giving.’’ (New York: Har- 
per Brothers.) On turning the pages of this book, the query 
corstantly comes to mind, why “ Diet for the Sick ?’’ for it 
presents so much that is needed and enjoyed by those in 
good health. The receipts for the preparation of food are 
very clear and simple, and the book supplies a long-felc 
want. 

The third issue of the valuable series of papers in course 
ef publication by the American Historical Association deals 
with the History and Management of Land Grants for Educa- 
tion in the Northwest Territory. The author is George W. 
Knight, Ph.D. He first tages a general view of all Federal 
legislation affecting the entire Territory, ending with the 
grant of 1863, and then examines in detail the legislation 
affecting the several States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin—whether instituted by the General 
Government or by the States themselves, ending by an ex- 
amination of the history of seminary and university lands, 
and of agricultural college grants. (New York: G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The Power and Authority of School Officers and Teachers. 
By a Member of the Massachusetts Bar. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) This is a book that should be in the 
hands of every teacher, and it would modify the attitude of 
many parents toward teachers did they but know how often 
they transgressed the legal right given a teacher. If the 
law as administered by the several courts of the States was 
only understood, much of the friction and discussion now 
so common between parents and teachers in the rural 
districts would be removed. 

Chemistry of Cooking, by W. Mattieu Williams, author 
of ‘Science in Short Chapters,” ‘‘ A Simple Treatise on 
Heat,” etc. (New York : D. Appleton & Co.), contains valu- 
able information for the housewife, who will linger over 
it as over the pages of a novel, for it throws great light on 
the problems with which she is constantly struggling. 

Architecture Simplified ; or, How to Build a House, a small 
paper-covered book, just issued by George W. Oglivie, of 
Chicago, Ill., is an exceedingly valuable book, containing 
much practical information on the subject of architecture, 
and also containing plans for simple cottages, houses, barns, 
and outbuildings, with rules for getting the dimensions of 
rooms, estimates of materials, etc. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—It .s reported that Bret Harte is at work on a new Cali- 
fornia story. 

—General Gordon’s diaries are announced for speedy 
publication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—The American Tract Society have recently published 





‘* Old Highways in China,” by Isabella Williamson. 


—The ‘‘ World of London ” is the title of Count Vasili’s 
new book, which will be issued in England by Samson, Low 
& Co. 

—‘* A Summer in China,’’ by Mary Amelia Stone, is one of 
the recent and attractive publications of A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., of this city. 

—Mr. Ruskin resigned the Slade Professorship at Oxford 
on account of the recent vote of the Convocation of the 
University sanctioning vivisection. 

—Another “ Life of General Go:don ’’ has just been issued 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. (New York), of which it is an 
novnced that 50,000 copies were sold in England. 

—‘' The Critic’’ of May 23 contains ‘‘A Mask of Painters,’’ 
written by Mr. Gosse, and performed at the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colors, London, May 19. 

—‘*The Adventures of Harry Marline; or, Notes from a 
Midshipman’s Lucky Bag ”’ is the title of Admiral Porter’s 
new novel, to be issued at once by D. Appleton & Co. 

—The principal Bogton publishers and booksellers are to 
introduce a good custom by closing their places of business 
at two o’clock on Saturdays during the summer months. 

—Dr. Ebers has written to his American publisher, W. 8. 
Gottsberger, of this city, expressing the highest apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Clara Bell’s work in the translation of his 
various stories. 

—Mr. Carl Schurz has published, through the American 
News Company, a pamphlet on the New South, containing 
his observations during his recent journey through the 
Southern States. 

—The Case, Lockwood & Brainerd Company publish, on 
behalf of the Committee of the Church Congress, the pro- 
ceedings of the recent meeting at Hartford. Single copies, 
fifty cents ; bound, one dollar. 

—With the June number the ‘*“ North American Re 
view ’? completes its seventieth year. Age certainly does 
not affect its energy and freshness ; it is more vigorous now 
than ever before during its long life. 

—Mr. Charles Welford, of the well-known firm of Scrib- 
ner & Welford, died in London on the 18th of May. His 
unusual knowledge of books, both as literature and as 
merchandise, was universally recognized, as were also his 
admirable qualities as a writer in the line of his special 
interests. 

—*‘* Puck,”’ of this city, has reprinted in book form some of 
its best and most telling caricatures, and we do not need to 
tell our readers that, while it sometiines violates taste in the 
matter of coarseness, it illustrates with a very vivid brush 
not a few of the weaknesses and vices of the time in public 
and private life. 

—The last completed story by the late Rev. William M. 
Baker, author of ‘‘ His Majesty, Myself,’ etc., is a tale of 
Texan life, dealing with two brothers who choose different 
employments, indicated by the title, ‘‘ Sheep or Silver.” It 
will be published serially in ‘‘ St. Nicholas,” beginning with 
the June number. 

—M. Zola, in his preface to the French translation of Mr. 
Moore’s book, ‘‘ A Mummer’s Wife,’’ intends to give a com- 
plete history of the naturalistic movement in Russia, Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, Holland. The novelist is in corre- 
spondence with different literary men in all these countries, 
and has received from them information on all the points 
he wishee to touch on. 

—It is proposed to place a memorial tablet on the house 
once occupied by Carlyle, in Cheyne Row, London. The 
memorial is to take the form of a portrait in marble of the 
great writer. The cost will be $150, of which England is to 
contribute $90, and this country $60. Contributions, in 
sums of trom ten cents to one dollar, may be forwarded to 
Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, who will act as treasurers 
of the American fund. 

—A memorial volume entitled ‘‘ A Sketch of the Life, 
Character, and Work of Alonzo Crittenden, Ph.D., late 
President of the Packer Collegiate Institute,’? has been 
recently issued by the Trustees. It is a handsome volume of 
240 pages, embellished with a lifelike steel engraving of its 
venerable subject. It is edited by a former graduate, and 
contains testimonials, funeral addresses, etc., from the pens 
of Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Dr. Booth, Dr. 8. I. Prime, Dr. Charles 
West, and others, besides embodying the history of the 
Albany Female Academy, the Brooklyn Female Academy, 
and the Packer [nstitute. It should be in the hands of all 
old scholars and graduates, and tothis end the Trustees 
offer a few copies prepared expressly for them, at less than 
cost—one dollar—to all such who apply soon at the Institute, 
Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. 

—The ‘‘ Andover Review ” for June bas, of course, “‘ The 
Revised Old Testament’’ as the specially important topic. 
The subject is treated by Professor C. M. Mead in thorough 
detail. Dr. Newman Smyth’s third sermon of the ‘ Social 
Problems in the Pulpit ” series is, if possible, more interest 
ing than its predecessors. The reply to a socialistic cor- 
respondent who compares social laws with the laws of 
external nature is particularly happy. Dr. Smyth quotes 
approvingly the dictum of Jevons, ‘‘ the soundest possible 
solution of the labor question will eventually be found in 
such a modification of the terms of partnership as shall 
bind the interests of the employer and workman more closely 
together.” Frofessor C. C. Everett reviews the George 
Eliot biography soberly and with discrimination. He con 
siders it a mistake to regard George Eliot as a philosopher, 
still less an ethical writer, agreeing with her own accurate 
description of her function as that of the esthetic, not the 
doctrinal, teacher. The Rev. 8. W. Dike continues his 
papers on the ‘ Religious Problem of the Country Town.” 
Noticeable among the editorial pages is the protest, under 
the title, ‘‘ The Needless Disparagement of a Noble Profes- 
sion,’’ against the bad management in the introduction to 
the ministry, the traditional theory of pastoral work, and 
the standards of judging preaching, all of which, the writer 
thinks, combine to make the profession unattractiveto young 
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HE CARRIES HIS OWN BUSINESS ON. 
ww. E reconsidered the vote to-day, 
In regard to the Devil’s decease ; 
New evidence proves that he is here to stay, 
Though creeds might have offered release. 
He’s the Devil by day, and the Devil by night, 
And the prints of his foot can be seen ; 
And millions are wounded by darts from his bow, 
Which points to his malice and spleen. 


As masses of matter are drawn to the earth 
By a hand which to us is unseen, 

So the millions rejecting Christ’s mission and birth 
Are drawn toward his flery ravine. 


The humble believer, in his moments of gloom, 
Feels him near, as a lion for prey, 

And would sink in despair but fog faith in the Lamb 
Who lives to give strength for each day. 


*Tis the Devil still working in State and in Church, 
As of yore, with his hellish design. 
So we step to the front, and most humbly declare 
He is working our souls to entwine. 
E. RICHARDS. 
MUSIC AND ART. 

It was a very great pity, both for the sake of the 
young men themselves, and for that of their alma mater, 
that the recent concert of the Amherst College Glee 
Club (Chickering Ha)l, Friday evening, May 22) was 
not more advantageously managed. The advertising 
was very inadequate so far as the general public was 
concerned, and with regard to the alumni of the college 
living in New York and Brooklyn, only a very small 
portion, we are told, knew anything of the concert until 
they read the notice of it in the journals of the following 
day. It was at the same time gratifying and irritating 
to those who did not know of the concert to read these 
notices, as alivest without exception they had only very 
pleasant and Jaudatory comments to make, and spoke 
of the apparent indifference of the alumni and friends 
of the college, which, to such unfortunates as had not 
heard of it, had the air of an injustice. 

To those who were present, it was, perhaps, not a sur- 
prise, but certainly a very great enjoyment, to know that 
this special feature of the college, which the alumni of 
the past six years are apt to think had reached its prime 
in their day, was stil! quite able to maintain the excel- 
lent reputation which it has made for itself in past years, 
and lias in many ways progressed to a marked degree. 

The main difficulty with this, as with the majority of 
male choral organizations, is the weakness of the first 
tenors, but the general excellence of the Amherst club, 
the real finish and artistic singing of the more serious 
numbers, and the joviality and drama ic talent displayed 
in the rollicking college songs, of which one or two were 
new, quite disarmed criticism oa this point, and aroused 
a feeling of sympathy for the one or two more promi- 
nent tenors who were obliged to sustain the chief burden 
of their part. The old songs were sung in a way that 
made them seem new, and the audience expressed its 
appreciation of the club’s efforts ina hearty fashion, that 
must have pleased the young gentlemen and caused them 
to feel that they would be welcome another year. An- 
other season, however, let us hope that the ambitious 
student, who takes the concert as a “‘ flyer,” so tospeak, 
will not put off his little speculation till so late in the 
season, when many of the concert-going public have left 
town for the summer, and, moreover, that he wil! adver- 
tise more extensively than has hitherto been the custom. 


A certain afternoon last week was made the occasion of 
8 pleasant and informal display of recent work and acqui- 
sitions in the way of designs and fabrics at the rooms 
of the Associated Artists in East Twenty-third Street. 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler has general charge of the em- 
broidery department, and the special features of the 
display were two very beautiful portiéres, embroidered 
from designs by Miss Dora Wheeler and Miss Rosina 
Emmet, and executed under Mrs. Wheeler's immediate 
supervision. A curtain of the Cheney silk fabric, 
very quiet in tone, was used as the basis in each instance, 
and upon these were embroidered the designs. In 
each instance both the design and the execution of it 
were admirable, and certain careful work on details 
in both portiéres were very charming in their effect—the 
drapery of the figure and the peacock’s feather in the 
design by Miss Wheeler, for instance, and the clever 
management of light and the texture of the girl’s gar- 
ment in the design by Miss Emmet. 

Another fine specimen of work was one of the rose 
pieces, similar to the two magnificent ‘‘ rose curtains ” 
which were bought a year ago by Mrs. Langtry for her 
London house. The effect of a bronze vase, or jar, in- 
troduced in the piece, either to balance the composition 
of the design or to heighten by contrast the delicate 
coloring of the rose petals, was as extraordinarily clever 
in its rendering as it was effective as an element in the 
design. There were also two very beautiful wall hang- 
ings, of plush or velvet, we are not sure which, embroi- 
dered in designs the ideas of which were adapted from 


| some medieval marginal decorations, with medallions, 


and the color harmonies of these two hangings were of 
the most rich and refined character imaginable, and 
suflicient to ravish the eye of a ‘‘ colorist.” 

In a rear room were shown several designs by 
some of the young ladies under Mrs. Wheeler’s super- 
vision, of wall papers, destined for one of the large 
wall-paper manufacturing establishments in this city. 
It is very gratifying to discover that such excellent 
work in designing is to be secured here at home, and 
as a product of our own institutions, the authors of 
the designs in question having been, we understood, 
pupils at the Cooper Union Free Art School for Women 
before they came to try their ability at the Associated 
Artists’. By comparison with the many worthless de- 
signs in wall hangings which are put upon the market 
from year to year, these designs are truly admirable for 
their grace and elegance. 


Although these notes relate to a special afternoon at 
the rooms of the Associated Artists, it is not therefore 
to be supposed that it is only on special afternoons 
that one will see lovely fabrics and designs at this place. 
On the contrary, any hour of the day when one may 
happen to drop in will reveal a wealth of rich textures 
and glowing colors, and of beautiful embroideries, 
tnat will amply repay a visit, which may be as long or 
as short as one’s purse and inclination will permit them 
to make. 


Appreciative persons who attended any of the Irving 
performances during the recent visits of the London 
Lyceum Theater Company to this country, and who ad- 
mired the artistic costumes worn by Miss Ellen Terry in 
her various impersonations, will not be surprised, after 
a visit to the rooms of the Associated Artists, to know 
that the English actress found great delight in visiting 
these rooms and examining the beautiful fabrics to be 
seen there. Her appreciation of their qualities of color 
and texture was that of an artist, and her perplexity in 
the choice of pieces for future costumes was great, and 
amusing, too, we were told. Samples of almost every 
available material were put out for her inspection, and 
she would take up one after another, unable to decide 
which was the most desirable. 


The malicious defacement of pictures on exhibition at 
the Royal Academy in London, to which we referred in 
our last budget, continues, and at last accounts the list 
of injured works included sixty pictures and one 
statuette, all of which have been within the reach of 
visitors. It is difficult to understand how, after the first 
injuries were discovered, any further defacements could 
have been possible with proper watchfulness, and it 
argues a very poor system of espionage on the part of 
the Academy authorities that the malicious persons 
have been able to continue their shameful work. It is 
safe to say that so careless a system of protection would 
not have been allowed, after a similar first warning, in 
any of our New York galleries. It would not be unwise 
for the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum, 
specially, to take heed of these doings in London, and 
increase the caution with which the Watts collection of 
pictures, now on exhibition at the Museum, is supposed 
to be guarded. Any injury to these works while in the 
hands of the Metropolitan authorities would be unpar- 
donable, and would do more to injure the prospects 
of further exhibitions of the same kind than would any 
amount of adverse criticism and popular inappreciation. 


A NOVEL FORM OF PUNISHMENT. 


R. A. J. C. HARE, in his book just published 
under the title ‘‘ Studies in Russia,” relates some 
curious stories of odd punishments devised by Alexander 
IL., the liberator of the serfs and victim of the Nihilist 
assassins. 

A young poet had written a most scurrilous poem, in 
which he had described and libeled not only the Em- 
press, but also all the grand dukes ard duchesses. 
Some one, the censor of the press, went and told the 
Empress. ‘‘ The man had better be sent off to Siberia 
at once,” he said ; ‘‘ it is not a case for delay.” 

“*Oh, no,” said the Empress ; “‘ wait a little, but tell 
the man I desire to see him at six o'clock to-morrow 
evening.” 

When the poor man was told this, he felt as if his last 
hour was come, and that the Emperor must intend him- 
self to pronounce a sentence of eternal exile. He went 
to the palace, and was shown through all the grand 
state rooms, one after another, without seeing any one, 
till at last he arrived at a smail, commonplace room at 
the end of them all, where there was a single table with 
a lamp upon it, and here he saw the Empress, the Em- 
peror, and all the grand dukes and duchesses whom he 
had mentioned in his poem. 

‘** How do you do, sir?” said the Emperor. ‘I hear 
you have written a most beautiful poem, and I have 
sent for you that you may read it aloud to us yourself, 


to come, that they may have the pleasure of hearing 
you.” 

Then the poor man prostrated himself at the Em 
peror’s feet. ‘‘ Send me to Siberia, sfre,” he said ; 
“force me to become a soldier ; only do not compel me 
to read that poem.”’ 

**Oh, sir, you are cruel to refuse me the pleasure, but 
you will not be so ungallant as to refuse the Empress 
the pleasure of hearing your verses, and she will ask 
you herself.” 

And the Empress asked him. 

When he had finished she said, ‘I do not think he 
will write any more verses about us again. He need not 
goto Siberia just yet.” 

A nobleman had entered into a conspiracy against the 
Emperor, and was sentenced to Siberia. His eyes were 
bandaged, and he was put into a dark carriage, and for 
seven days and nights they traveled on and on, only 
stopping to take food. At last he felt that they must 
have reached Siberia, and, in the utmost anguish, he 
perceived that the carriage stopped, and—he was in his 
own home! He had been driven round and round St. 
Petersburg the whole time ; but the fright quite cured 
him. 

Alexander II., the liberator of the serfs, the man who 
was able by his individual act to benefit a greater num- 
ber of the human race than any one who ever lived, met 
with a more frightful end than any of his predecessors ; 
but the sympathy and grief of Christendom followed 
him to the grave in which he lies with the hair of his 
morganatic wife, Princess Dolgorouky, cut off after his 
death, upon his breast. His sarcophagus is covered with 
& pall, inscribed simply, ‘‘ His Imperial Majesty Alex- 
ander II.” 


SPRING-TIDE. 


T is a great mistake to suppose that any man entirely 
creates poetry. He simply discovers it. And not- 
withstanding the imbecile sneers of would-be humorists, 
spring is the time of all the year when the soul of the 
poet should be fully awake ; the season when, from the 
tiniest blossom that peeps from beneath the dead leaves, 
to the gnarled and iron-like shoulders of the oak, a new 
life seems literally to pour into every stem and branch ; 
when the bleak and cynical aspect which so long has 
hung like a pall over hillside and valley is gradually 
vanishing, and in its stead the whole earth seems burst- 
ing into smiles; when the bland breezes play among 
the perfumed boughs, and chase with elfin glee the 
showering blossoms. Can any painter ever hope to 
catch the delicate sapphire tint that now illumines every 
country road, or the blushing beauty of the cherry tree— 
the latter like a veritable bride, all gleaming with satin, 
and wooed by the eloquent sun? Could the bowers of 
Eden afford a sweeter breath than is ncw exhaled from 
the grapevine’s velvet buds ? 

In some respects the modern world is inferior to the 
ancient. In the latter, the great annual celebrations 
were the sublime recurrences of seed-time and harvest. 
Then, both in Egypt and Greece, a whole nation burst 
forth into rejoicing, and man appeared scarcely less 
happy than the birds. Not a stream nor a hill was 
without its guardian spirit, and even the very trees and 
bushes seemed to think and feel. In every cluster of 
vine-leaves the smiling face of Bacchus lurked, and the 
rosy footprints of Flora were traced in every meadow. 
Then poetry reigned supreme. Everything was person- 
ified. Instead of morning we had Aurora; instead of 
the sun. Phoebus or Apollo. But the treasures of spring 
are older and more perennially beautiful than the noblest 
of pagan myths. The same matchless creations that 
inspired the bards of Greece appeal with irresistible ten- 
derness to the humanity of to-day. And while temples 
and pyramids crumble, and dynasties and philosophies 
pass away, the violet and the daisy continue to nod and 
smile, and the lily to surpass in grace the glory of a 
Solomon. 

In sprirg-time the whole world seems to renew its 
infancy, and living seems divine. Then the robin, that 
bustles so indefatigably in the apple tree, and the dan- 
delions that glow like suns amid the grass, preach more 
eloquently than man the beneficence of the Creator ! 

Aveustus WATTERS, 





“If you are not quite sure that they are not intending 
to ‘light,’ a flight of grasshoppers is a beautiful thing 
to see,” says a Kansaslady. ‘‘ All day they floated over 
us ; millions upon millions of airy little creatures, with 
their white, gauzy wings spread to the light, mounting 
steadily toward the sun, as it seemed. It was likea 
snow-storm in sunshine, if you can picture such a thing, 
with the flakes rising instead of falling.” 





It is said that ‘‘ pickpocket” is the only English word 
adopted into the French language which is correctly 
written and spelled. ‘‘ High life” is often spelled and 
pronounced ‘‘ hig lif.” A French paper lately described 
“le foot-ball” as a game in which the players are on 











and I have invited all the grand dukes and duchesses 
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A REMINISCENCE OF MAY. 


HILE the coming of the world’s favorite is in 

anticipation, it may be of salutary interest to 
recall and review the enjoyment of one day during 
her last visit among us. Indeed, it cannot be amiss to 
make some plans for her congenial entertainment, sug- 
gested by what we already know of her character and 
good pleasure. No doubt her fashions of conduct will 
not be greatly changed, and she is sure to indulge 
her pretty fancy for surprising people with nooks of 
flowers previously prepared, and groups of abundant 
bloom. How eminently generous is her nature! And 
her gifts are significant of the rarest affection. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the ‘‘ College Beau- 
tiful,” which is situated not very far from Boston, our 
young friend had laid out most lovingly on the grassy 
hillsides beds of the bird’s-foot violet, wild pinks, and 
tbe rich-hued columbine, with others beautifully asso- 
ciated in blooming ; and the students, being moved to pay 
a visit, with their guest of the season, to the Massachu- 
setts State Prison for Women, carrying at the same 
time a few flowers for each inmate, May assumed a kind 
of queenship of the occasion. 

Very many handfuls of blossoms were tied with 
pretty spring ribbons, such as the favored in life often 
wear, to cards containing texts of Scripture, hymn 
stanzas, or a word of encouragement in a gentle hand. 
I remember the delicate beauty disclosed by lifting the 
lids of the great paper boxes awaitiag departure in the 
vestibule. They, the sweet-breathed May, and the 
chosen messengers, representative of the whole college, 
formed a ‘‘ crowd” in the carriage upon which those to 
be left behind looked with a determination not to break 
the tenth commandment. It seemed hard to avoid cov 
eting the privilege of making personal presentation to 
the unexpectant prisoners. 

After a thoughtful drive to the extensive building at 
South Framingham, and the welcome of the matron of 
the establishment, who displayed to the party the well- 
ventilated apartments for work, and the neat cells, 
speaking kindly of the provision for the peculiar needs 
of those under her charge, we were permitted to go to 
the eating-room, where supper was nearly ready, and 
place a bouquet beside each bowl of porridge on the 
long tables. 

The prisoners came in procession to their places, and 
the expression of many hard faces changed in surprise 
and joy at the sight of such dainty gifts waiting for 
those who seemed not to deserve them. More were laid 
into the eager hands of those detained in the kitchens or 
met in the corridors, and sufficient for all who were ill, 
or confined in their cells, were left to be distributed by 
the matron. To her were also intrusted the large and 
graceful bunch of columbine designed expressly for the 
chapel, a glassful of gay blossoms for the little room 
‘‘where the prisoners receive their relatives,” and an- 
other for the schoolroom, where they learn to read and 
write, or even go further in study, if they show an ear- 
nest wish for improvement. 

‘I think I could teach in that prison and do good,” 
said one of the student-messengers when the carriage 
was returning, and the impressions received of the use- 
fulness and responsibilities of the institution were the 
subject of converse. 

Before very long a thick parcel of letters arrived at 
the college; they were written by the recipients of 
May’s gifts to express their gratitude. Two or three 
will reveal their spirit : 


SoutH FRAMINGHAM, May 24. 
Dear Lady Friends : 

We received your floral gifts with pleasure, and accept 
‘our many united thanks” in return for the same. 

God in his goodness has through you demonstrated 
that he has not forgotten us, although we are separated 
from home and friends, but that when we are ‘‘ least 
worthy” he will, by some ‘“‘ unknown hand,” place in 
our pathway flowers, that we may learn to praise his 
name, and live in his pure life like these fair tributes. 
And may God’s holy messenger bring to your life’s 
cheer the white-robed angel of pure thought, speaking 
through time and space: ‘Inasmuch as ye done it 
unto the least of these, ye done it unto me.” 

With many thanks for your floral tribute, 

I remain yours, a. K. 





Dear Friends : 

I am much oblige to you for your bokey, and glade 
to think that we are not forgotten even if we are 
here, but it may be the best thing for some of us that 
every happened ; it will lern us to do right hereafter ; 
it will show us them that try to get us to do wrong is 
our enemies. I have seen a nuf of truble now, to 
keep away from them that try to lead us astry. There 
isno need of any one doing anything that haint rite 
when they have been home and had some one to tell 
them how they can be good. I am going to try myself. 
I have given my poor mother and father truble a nuf. 
Please excuse all mistakes.  Good-by, E. V. W. 


Sovtn FRAMINGHAM, May 26. 


Dear Young Ladies : 

I write this to thank you for the beautiful flowers. I 
was so discouraged Saturday night, and they came 
almost like a breath from heaven, speaking of the green 
fields and all of the beautiful things outside of these 
walls. I was a bappy school-girl like yourselves not so 
very long ago. Thank you again. EK. W. 


Of all the one and thirty days of our charming May’s 
sojourn there was no other more delightful than this 
one, which left with so many the lasting fragrance of 
her violets ELIZABETH JOHN. 


THE COST OF WAR. 


Wal te is, of course, economically, purely destruct- 
ive. The men employed produce nothing ; 
the engines prepared are useless except for killing ; the 
money expended is most of it consumed on objects 
which can yield no direct return. Enormous quantities 
of food are wasted in transport, domestic animals are 
used upin unproductive labor, and the men slain are 
necessa'ily among the strongest in the nation. Never- 
theless, the economic loss of war is often not felt fora 
time ; and it is probable that in the war supposed to be 
coming with Russia this will be the case to an unusual 
degree. Itis by degrees that the economic effect cf war 
comes to be felt, through the agency, usually, of taxation 
No nation can throw away two years’ revenue in one in 
an unproductive effort without becoming gradually 
poorer ; that is, without having less to spend in giving 
good wages to great multitudes of men. Suppose a war 
to cost £50,000,000 a year—and the American war cost 
£120,000,000—though much of that is spent in wages, 
the whole is loss, for even the wages are paid, from the 
economic point of view, for doing nothing. When the 
war stops, therefore, there will be distress, great @r little, 
in proportion to the expenditure, but, great or little, 
equally inevitable, not to be kept off by any financial 
arrangement. It may be rendered short, of course, 
or even innocuous, by other causes, such as a sudden 
discovery of a new and cheaper motor, which, by 
reducing the enerzy to be expended on producing a 
result, positively adds to the national force, and there- 
fore to the national producing power, or by the opening 
up of new channels of industry ; but apart from there 
there is no avoiding the economic consequences of war. 
War is waste ; the nation pays for the waste by taxation, 
and therefore every individual in the nation must, pro 
tanto, suffer. The particular war may be right, or un- 
avoidable, or purely self-defensive, but one of its conse 
quences must be this; and it is never wise to conceal 
what must inevitably happen.—[Selected. 








Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restricted to Publications of the last three months. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


MR. OLDMIXON. A Novel. By William A. Hammond, M.D., 
author of “ Lal” and “ Doctor Grattan.”’ 12mo, cloth. P rice, $1.50. 


AN INGLORIOUS COLUMBUS; or, Evidence that Hwui 
Shan and a Party of Buddhist Monks from Afghenistan 
Diecovered America in the Fifth Century. | cdward P 
Vining. With Illustrations. 5vo, cloth, 738 pages. Price, $5. 


GLENAYV ERIL: or. THE METAMORPHOSES. A Poem in 
x Books. By the Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith, author of “ Lu- 
-- "). To be published in Six Monthly Parts. Price, 25 cents 
each part. Parts One and Two now ready. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By W. Mattieu Williams. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.5 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS GOLD APPLETON, 
Te) by pusan Hale. Witha Portrait. 12mo, gilt top, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TIMITAS TERRYSTONE. A Novel. 
4 Oliver B. Bunce, author of “ pad Bluff,” “ My House,” etc. 
6mo. Price, papercover, 5) cen 
Loum PASTEUR: His LIFE lala LABORS. By his Son 
law. Translated from the French b Claud Hamilton. 
with an Introduction by Professor Tyn aim , &-, cloth. Price, 
1.25. 





THE NATURE AND REALITY OF RELIGION. A Contro- 
versy between ta cage Harrison and Herbert Spencer. With an 
Introduction, Note, and an Appendix on “The Religious 
Value of the Gaknowante” = oat Count d’Alviella. 12mo. Price, 
cloth, $1; paper cover, 30 Cents. 





ANSON D, F.RANDOLPH & CO,, 
900 Broadway, Cor. of 20th Street, New York City. 


THE CROSS AND rue aaa: or, Light in the Broad 
East. By Rev. B.C. $2. 


PROPEECY AND ssmepaane IN RELATION TO THE 
H. The Warburton Lectures for 150-lss4. With two 

peut on the arrangement, analysis, and recent criticism of 
the Penateuch by Alfred Edersheim, M,A , Oxon. D.D., Ph.D, $2.5). 


A SUMMER IN SCANDINAVIA. Ly Mary AmellaStone. $1.25. 


THE oa EE IN THE MOUNT, AND OTHER SER- 
ONS. By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. $1.25 


vasa PRAYERS FoR FOUR WEEKS. By the Rev. Gor- 
don Calthrop, M.A. §1.2 


PULPIT ae nt al : FIRST KINGS, $2. 

PULPIT COMMENTARY: FIRST CHRONICLES. 8. 

IN THE TIME OF JESUS, By Martin Seidel, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


T. Y. CROWELL & co., 
13 Astor Place, New York, 





GENERAL GORDON, THE CHKISTIAN HERO. B&B o 
thor of “ Our Queen,” * New World Heroes,” etc, l2mo, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TES® AMENT.. in Four 
Volumes, Pica, Svo., cloth, red edges 10. (Uniform in size of 
page and typoxraphiy with Harper's lane rican Pica Edition of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament.) 


AT. bs HE RED GLOVE. A Novel. Illustrated by ©. S. Reinhart 
p. 246. 12mo, cloth, $1.5). 


STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Part Il. The 
History of the Christian Church during the Middle Ages: witha 
Summary of the Reformation. Centuries XI. to XVI. By Poilip 
Smith, B.A. Illustrated. Pp. xliv., 700. 12mo, cloth, $1 (Un 
for™ with “ The Student’ 8 : Heclesiastical History. PartI.’) Illus 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.5 


LORD BEACONSFIELD'’S HOME LETTERS, Home Letters 
written by the late Earl of Beaconsfield in 1880) and 1831. Illus 
trated. No.6, in Harper's Handy Series. 16mo, paper, 25 cents 


DEMOCRATIU GOVERNMENT. A Study of Fotis By Al 
wy ~ Author of “A True Republic Pp. . mo, 
cloth, $1. 


DIET FOR THE SICK A Treatise on the Values of Foods, their 
Application to Special Conditions of Health and Disease, and on 
the Beat Methods of their Preparation. By Mrs. Mary F. Hender- 
son, Author of * Practical coming aa Dinner-Giving.” Illus- 
trated. Pp. x., 234. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


* BOOTS AND SADDLES ;” Life in Dakota with General Custer- 
By — Eizabeth B, Custer. With Portrait of General Custer, 
Pp. 312. 12mo, extra ‘cloth, $1.50. 


Oars OR WwiLp OATS? Common Sense for Young Men. By 
- Buckley, LL.D. Pp. xiv., 306. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR. In Two Vol- 
umes. Vol.1, pp. x., 307; VoL IL, pp. viii, 287. svo, cloth, $3. 


Liv ad oF GREEK STATESMEN: Selon—Themistokles. 
- p - Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., M.A., author of “ Mythology 
the Aryan Nations,” etc, Pp. xx., 225. iémo, cloth, 75 cents. 


BISHOP SIMPSON’S SERMONS. Sermons of the Rev. Mat- 
thew Simpson, D.D., LL.D,, late Bishop of the Methodist ae 
Church. ‘dlved by the Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D. Pp. x., 
8vo, cloth, $2.50, 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions as to their 
Manufacture and Use. By He ory P. Wells. fllustrated. Pp. 364. 
Post 8vo, illuminated cloth, $2.50. 


vingiets COOKERY BOOK. By Mary Stuart Smith. Pp. 
52. 12mo, cloth, $1.5 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed from the Standpoint 
of U niversal History. By John riske, author of “ The Destiny of 
Man.” Pp. 158. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO FUROPE. Harper's Handbook for 
Travelers in Europe and the Kast. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. 
With Maps and Plans of Cities. Twenty-fourth Year (1885). In 
Three Volumes, 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $3 per vol 
The volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France. Belgium, Holland. 
Vol. IL. ne Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, Egypt, the 
Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, Greece, 
l. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
m9 Portugal, United States, and Canada. 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Treat, author of 
; Sen er oe. on Ants,” etc. Illustrated. Pp. 244. 12mo, ornamental 
clo Ww), 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of 
the Engl sh Language, Pronouncing, Etymolo ical, and Explana- 
tory : embracing Scientific and other Terms, Warne Prous Familiar 
Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old E iglish Words. By, the 
Rev, James Stormonth. The Pronunctation Carefully Revised by 
the Rev. P. H. _Phelp, M.A. Pp. Xiv., 1,234. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 
$6; half roan, $7; full sheep, $7.50. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY RROWN., Written by Him- 
self and Edited by W. L. Alden, Author of * The Moral Pirates,” 
“*The Cruise of the ‘Ghost,’” “The Cruise of the Canoe Club,’’ 
“The Canoe and the Flying Proa,” ete Illustrated. Pp. 236. 
Square. l6mo, extra cloth, $1. (In ‘Harper's Young People 
Series.’’) 


GEORGE ELIOT’sS LIFE, Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. Portraits and 
Illustrations. In Three Volumes bp. 1,085. 12mo, cloth, $3.75. 
se te a with “ Harper’s Library Edition” of George Eliot’s 

orks.) 


A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Containing Outlines of the Literature of France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the United States of America. With ‘Historical, Scien- 
tific, and Art Notes, Diagrams, ete. By Maude Gil. ette Phillips. 
Illustrated. In Two Volumes, Vol. 1, pp. xx, 582. Vol. Il 
vi.. 570. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 per volume. The volumes pics 
separately. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
FIRST SIX ISSUES. CTs. 


1. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. By W.E. Norris... ee 
2. RUCIETY IN LONDON. By a Foreign Resident.. 25 
3. MIGNON ; or Kootles’ Baby. ‘By J. 8. Winter. Llustrated,.... 25 
4. LUISA, By K.S. Macquoid. Voi I. 25 
5. LOUISA. By K 8S, Macquoid. Vol 25 
6. LORD BEAC ONSFIELD'S Home Lert k RS ( ‘(1890-188 "), 
PRNIIUNN ERs Sado sccegdsdcabecedacce . % 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN sau ARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. cTs. 
158. Gerald. By Eleanor C. Price — ncestacek shen oceo an 
459. Leater’s Secret. By Mary ( vec Hay dtiveckins énceen ee 
i). Lhe Shadow ofa Crime. By Hall ( ‘aine, 20 


461. A Week of Passion; or, The Dilemma of Mr. George | Barton the | 
Younger. By Edward Jenkins......... 

462. Lazarus in London. By F. W. Robinson... : ‘> 

i63. The Russians at the Gates of Herat. By C harles Marvin.. +3 

464. On the Fo’k’sle Head. By W. Cla:k Russell. 

465. Captain Brand of the Centipede. By H. A. Ww ise, U.S.N. Bius.. “2 

466. Russia under the Tzars. By Stepniak. With Portrait... 

467. Ianmael. By M. E. Braddon... éanawnbesessdaeesd 

463. Diana of the Crossways. ~ George Meredith................... 

469. Betwixt My Love and Me. By the author of “ Christina North.” 20 

470. Victor Hugo and His Time. By Alfred Barbon. With 120 [llus- 
Wh acccddvicdcnnass ‘ cocces am 


The above works sent by watt postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston; 11 KE. Seventeenth Street, New Vork, 
NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By Henry A. Beers. Vol. 


as American Men of Letters.” With Steel Portrait l6mo, 
ait 2, $1.25. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. Vol. XIII, of “American 
Statesmen.” 1l6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLT, By Edmund Noble. 16mo, $1. 
A mal ARSH ISLAND. By Sarah Orne greet author of “ A Country 
Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc. 16mo, $1. 


DOWN THE RAVINE. A Story a People. By “ Charles 
Egt ert Craddock,” author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” ete. 
6 full-page illustrations. 16mo, $1. 
BIRDS IN THE BUSH. By Bradford Torrey. 1fmo, $1.25. 
TALKS AFIELD, About Plants and the Science of Plants. By 
» H. Bailey, Jr., Professor in Michigan Agricultural College. 
Fally illustrated. 16mo, $1. 


THE OCCULT WORLD. By A. P. Sinnett, author of “ Esoteric 
Buddhism,” etc, New Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘DODD, MEAD & CO., 
755 Broadway, New York. 


A nierony OF THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION T 
MERICA,. By Charles W. ‘Baird, U.D. 2 vols.. 8vo, with ms. 
aa oe, Cloth, gilt tops. "5. 


JAN VEDDER’S WIFE. A Novel. By Amelia E. Barr. Cloth. 
$1.25. (The tnird edition is in press.) 


TALES FROM MANY SOURCES. Short Stories, selected 
hiefly from the English Magazines. Fach in one volume. tomo 
aaa well printed and eee bound. Price volume, 5 
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cents. Volume IV, ready May %. Vols. I., IL, and rita now ready, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Some statistics about liquor-selling in New York 
City were read at a branch meeting of the Church Tem- 
perance Society by Mr. W. H. Willis. His figures cov- 
ered the period from 1875 to 1885, and showed a very 
perceptible decrease in the number of arrests and con- 
victions for drunkenness. In 1875 there were 36,091 per- 
sons arrested for drunkenness, of whom 24,517 were con- 
victed. Up to October 31,1884, the arrests for drunkenness 
numbered 20,445, and the convictions 14,781, so that the 
decrease between the years 1875 and 1884 was of arrests 
15,646, and of convictions 9,736. The number of arrests 
for violations of the excise laws in 1875 was 1,191, while 
last year the number of arrests was 1,356, of whom 472 
were convicted. In 1881, when the population of the 
city was 1,233,020, the Excise Commissioners granted 
8,054 licenses. Last year the population was 1,312,310, 
and 9,507 licenses were granted, showing that with an 
increase of popuiation of 79,290 there was an increase in 
the number of licenses granted of 1,453. 


Moang Thukhada is the name of a Siamese author 
who has written a book in English about the United 
States. He studied the language for two years at Phila- 
delphia, where he married “‘ the daughter of a gentle- 
man of the trade of keeper of saloons.” He explains 
why he wrote in English. ‘‘I consider the language to 
be the chief charm of all America,” he says. ‘‘ Now, if 
I write my book in my own language, my people, hav- 
ing it read, will know not all the English language, 
only the American manners ; but if my book I write in 
English, they perceive the beauty, the elegance, and all 
the number-oneness, as the Americans would say, of the 
language which I did learn, and which they will desire 
to learn, from the lips of natives.” 





A Washington correspondent of a New York paper 
says that the ‘* $5,000,000 package,” which so many 
visitors to the treasury vaults in Washington have rey- 
erently held for a moment, was opened the other’ day, 
and was found to be a huge joke. It simply contained 
three or four heavy cld Government documents, such as 
would sell in a junk shop for two cents per pound. The 
package weighed fifteen pounds, and as old paper its 
value would be thirty cents. The package was care- 
fully tied up again, and it will continue to be used to 
deceive brides and other visitors. 





The Cincinnati ‘‘Inquirer” says that a professional 
‘«sport” recently estimated the number of men in Cin- 
cinnati who lived by gambling—that is, men who did 
nothing but gamble, and never earned a cent at any 
legitimate business—at 1,000. This included gambling- 
house proprietors, employees, cappers, outside men, 
etc., but it did not include those who combine business 
with gambling and the many men who play poker be- 
yond the reach of police regulation. 


An English paper says that ‘‘ there is a queer Chris- 
tian church in New Zealand, built of logs. Its deco- 
rative symbolism inside consists of a flaring portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone and a page from one of Mr. James Payn’s 
novels. The natives meet here once a week and chant 
the Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer, under the idea 
that in some mysterious way they are ‘ big medicine.’” 


At the last extension of the burgh franchise in Eng- 
land, an old worthy belonging to the West of Fife, be- 
ing on the roll of voters, was hotly canvassed for his 
vote by the contending parties. But his usual reply to 
all solicitations was: ‘‘ Na, na, there nane o’ ye’ll get it. 
I ha’e waited fifty years for a vote, and, noo that I ha’e 
got it, I mean to keep it.” 





A clergyman of St. Louis says that the aggregate 
church attendance in that city on Sunday is 10,000, 
while on a recent Sunday 40,000 people witnessed a 
cowboy exhibition, 20,000 attended base-ball games, 
20,000 spent the day in beer-gardens, and 5,000 heard 
“Bob” Ingersoll. 

A law has been proposed in Uruguay making it a 
misdemeanor for a newspaper to publish any details 
about suicides. A heavy fine is to be imposed on vio- 
lators of the law. The idea seems to be that publicity 
in the matter suggests suicide to others. 





The Andaman Islanders believe that their deity lives 
in a big stone house, and that his wife isa green shrimp. 
A smal] body of heretics assert that the deity’s wife is a 
red shrimp, but they are regarded as of litle account, 
and are vigorously persecuted on general principles. 


The correspondence of Peter the Great, soon to be 
published, includes the exercise books of Peter when a 
boy, and a letter written in 1688, when he was six years 
old, to his mother, describing the ship-building yards at 
Pereislawi, in which even then he was interested. 


An old lady in North Haven, Conn., celebrated her 
hundredth birthday. She says that she remembers 
being fined ten shillings by a magistrete, when a girl, 
for whispering just once in church to a girl in front of 
ier that there was a spot on her dress. 





The Brooklyn Bridge was opened to the public May 
25, 1883. In the two years just completed, over twenty- 
six million people have crossed on the promenade and 
in the cars, 1,287,000 vehicles passed over, and the total 
earnings were $950,474 46. 


Says the “‘ Baptist:” ‘‘A well-known pastor lately said 
he had never forgotten one petition a good old deacon 
often used in his prayers: ‘ Lord, help us to remember 
what we ought not to forget, and to forget what we 
ought not to remember.’” 





The superintendent of a stone quarry near Philadel- 
phia, who had made himself particularly obnoxious by 
his tyrannical restrictions upon the laborers, was recently 
caught and whitewashed by the wives of the workmen. 


The London *‘ Lancet” has compiled a list of more 
than twenty-five cases of broken bones, or equally severe 
injuries, encountered in English games of foot-ball of 
last Fall and this spring. 


The sixth reunion of the Christian Commission, Sani- 
tary Commission, and chaplatns of the civil war, ‘‘ North 
and South,” is to be held at Old Orchard, Me., June 26 
to 30. 


That was a pretty bad typographical error of ‘‘ The 
Sun’s” which made the headline ‘‘ The Revised Bible” 
read ‘‘ The Ruined Bible.” 


It is said that a pepper famine is threatened. The 
world consumes about 22,000 tons yearly. 


A ton of gum arabic is used weekly at the Govern- 
ment envelope factory at Hartford, Conn. 


COLLEGE NEWS. 

Co_umpia CoLLEGE.—The graduating class of the 
Law School! held its commencement exercises at the 
Academy of Music last Wednesday. It was the twenty- 
ninth anniversary of the school. The graduates num- 
bered 131. Addresses were made by Professor Dwight 
and by Algernon S. Sullivan. The prizes, awarded 
partly on the results of the examination and partly on 
the merit of legal theses, were given as follows: First 
prize, of $250, to Frederick Geller (B.A., Williams) ; 
second, $150, to Daniel G. Maclay (B.A., Columbia) : 
third, $100, to Robert D. Petty (B.A., Princeton). In 
the department of political science, the first prize, $100, 
was awarded to Edward Le M. Haydecker (B.A., 
Columbia); the second, $50, to John M. Ward. The 
last-named is well known as a professional base-ball 
player, and captain of the New York Club, now in the 
lead in the League championship series. 

The commencement exercises of the Academic De- 
partment, and also of the School of Mines and of the 
School of Political Science, will be on June 10. 
President Barnard, as usual, is to preside and award 
the degrees. For the School of Arts, Nelson J. McCrea 
will deliver a Greek oration, John A. Ryerson the Latin 
oration, Thomas Ewing, Jr., the English oration, and 
Edmund A. Wassen the valedictory. For the School of 
Mines there will be orations by Charles E. Graff and 
Y. Y. Polledo, of Cuba. The college has had, in all, 
1,417 students the past year. 





CoRNELL UNIVERSITY.—The commencement week 
is expected to be more than usually interesting. The 
baccalaureate sermon is to be preached on June 14 by 
the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, ot Cambridge, Mass. 
Besides the customary exercises there will probably be 
an address by some prominent man whose name is not 
yet announced. The Alumni and Trustee meeting takes 
place on June 17. Three new trustees are to be elected. 
At the Trustee meeting a further plan of action as to the 
Fiske will case will probably be agreed on. There are 
two or three professorships to be filled, and it is possible 
that the Faculty will be enlarged. It is said that the 
gentleman who endowed the chair of Moral Philosophy 
has requested that his name be not disclosed. Special 
features of the week will be the unveiling of the memo- 
rial tablet to Professor Agassiz in Sage Chapel, and the 
presentation to the university of a portrait of the Hon. 
Hiram Sibley, painted by Huntington, President of the 
American Academy of Arts. 





Harvarp E.ectives.—Before the extension of the 
elective system to the Fresbman class last year, the can- 
didates for the A.B. degree had the choice of four 
courses each year out of about 170 courses, divided into 
groups of twelve or fourteen. No two courses in the 
same group could be taken in the same year. This 
choice is now extended to Freshman year, so far that 
the only prescribed courses in that year are rhetoric and 
English composition, three hours a week ; French or 
German, three hours a week ; lectures on chemistry, 
once a week for the first half year, and lectures on phys- 
ics once a week for the second half year. In addition 
to these studies the Freshmen select three courses. 
President Eliot recently made some remarks on the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘ Choice of Electives” to the Freshman class, 
and we find them thus reported in the New York 
«Times :” ‘‘ As President Eliot has not appeared before 








the students to hold any direct communication with 
them for many years, the occasion was almost 
unique in its nature, and the Jecture attracted a large 
audience. In defending the system the President said 
that under it the men who intended to pursue a regular 
profession in after-life could secure the best preparation, 
while those who were as yet unsettled as to their future 
occupation could take a course similar to the old college 
curriculum. As an excellent example of a suitable 
course to be followed by persons of no definite likes and 
dislikes, the President instanced the course in operation 
at Harvard in 1864-5, and the course at present pursued 
in Princeton Gollege. Either of these courses, he said, 
would furnish a good, sound education for the’average 
map. Those who did have any special bent he recom. 
mended to pursue their favorite study without that 
horror of specialists which so many educated men pro- 
fess to have. A specialist, if he obtaina mastery of his 
subject, the President declared, was an educated man, 
in spite of the views of those who maintain that a spe- 
cialist, in nine cases out of ten, must be put down as an 
ignorant, uncultured man. The best courses for the 
different professions—law, medicine, theology, journal- 
ism, etc.—were then taken up, and it was shown that all 
the courses could be taken at Harvard, and that there 
was still time left for home studies, apart from the 
money-making studies, which wculd be a source of com- 
fort in leisure hours. In conclusion, President Eliot 
said: ‘ We must make the best use of the soil we have, 
and by no means attempt to grow crops not suitable to 
the soil.’” 


ROANOKE COLLEGE (Salem, Va.).—The thirty-second 
commencement takes place on June 10. The bacca- 
laureate will be preached on June 7 by the Rev. R. A. 
Fink, D.D., of Johnstown, Pa., and an address will be 
given before the literary societies on June 9 by the Hon. 
John E. Ellis, of Louisiana. 





RuTGEeRs CoLLEGE.—The graduating class numbers 
only fifteen men. It was the last class to enter before 
President Gates’s appointment, and the three other 
classes are much larger, though, since Dr. Gates became 
President, twenty per cent. of the applicants for ad- 
mission have been rejected on account of insufticient 
preparations. The Board of Trustees have invited the 
alumni to name five members of the Board from their 
number. Three of these—Mr. George Churchill, of 
Utica, N. Y.; Mr. Tunis Bergen, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and Henry R. Baldwin, M.D., of New Brunswick, 
N.J.—have already been nominated and elected. Two 
more will be elected at the meeting on the 15th of 
June. The baccalaureate sermon will be preached on 
the evening of June 14 by the venerable Dr. W. H. 
Campbell, from 1862 to 1882 President of the college. 
Monday is Class Day. Tuesday is devoted to the 
Alumni meeting, at which an oration will be delivered 
by the Rev. W. E. Griffis, author of ‘‘The Mikado’s 
Empire” and ‘‘The Hermit Nation.” Mr. William 
Walter Phelps will deliver the oration before the literary 
societies. His subject is, ‘‘ The Classics Still a Necessity 
in a Liberal Education.” Junior exhibition is on Tues- 
day night, and the commencement exercises on Wed- 
nesday, the 17th. 


COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEw York.—The exper- 
iment of workshop education, begun in 1883, is, Gen- 
eral Webb thinks, a success and an excellent thing. A 
special feature of the year has been the use of the micro- 
scope. General Webb thus described to a ‘’ Herald” 
reporter some of the work of the new commercial de- 
partment: ‘“‘This commercial course was established 
only last September,” he said, ‘so we are still feeling 
our way. The first term we studied minerals, showing, 
for instance, the differences between varieties of coal, 
and giving some general ideas about crystals. We also 
had blowpipe analyses. This term the study has been 
of vegetable fibers. Among other things, the students 
were taught to distinguish the varieties of cotton. In- 
cidentally they are taught the range of cotton. The 
same is done with other products. This week we have 
taken up coffee and seeds generally. This specimen of 
Mocha coffee is fifteen years old. It is impossible to 
get real Mocha coffee in New York now. This is some 
brought here for analysis.” The graduating class is 
thirty-seven. The total number of students is875. The 
commencement exercises take place on June 25. There 
will be no baccalaureate, the charter of the college for- 
bidding public religious exercises of any kind. 





West Pornt Miuirary Instirute.—The examina- 
tions begin on Tuesday, June 2, and continue dajfly, 
except Sundays, until the 13th, when the usual gradu- 
ating exercises take place in front of the Library, 
President Cleveland handing out the diplomas. The 
military exercises will be carried out daily during ex- 
aminations. June 3, 6, and 12 will be particularly in- 
teresting for maneuvers. General D. 8. Stanly will 
deliver the address to the graduating cadets. The 
alumni dinner and meeting takes place on June 12, and 
the great ball the same night; 5,000 invitations have 
been issued. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE sessions of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
of Cincinnati have been so crowded as to be un- 
comfortable, every available space in the building being 
filled. The Standing Committee on Freedmen reported 
the total receipts of the year as nearly $17,000. Under 
the care of this Board there are 198 churches, 194 Sab- 
bath-schools, and during the past year 1,698 members 
have been added to these churches. The Rev. Mr. 
Allen, of Pittsburg, delivered a most stirring address on 
Monday. The subject of the validity of baptism in the 
Roman Catholic Church has given rise to much discus- 
sion, and was ended by the whole matter being laid on 
thetable. Resolutions of sympathy were tendered Gen- 
eral Grant. The Standing Committee on Home Mis- 
sions report that contributions during the past year have 
exceeded that of any other year by $28,000, but owing 
to the small amount received in legacies the Board is 
still in debt $110,000. This Board has under its care 
congregations aggregating 150,000 persons. During the 
past year 195 new churches have been or,anized, and 
380 Sunday-schools. Since the reunion of 1870 1,995 
churches have been organized and 165,000 members 
added, and the increase in contributions amounts to 100 
percent. The Committee on Bills and Overtures report- 
ed the following resolution: ‘‘ When any church shall, 
in accordance with the provisions of this section (Chapter 
XIII., Section 8), decide to elect their ruling elders for 
a limited time, in the exercise of their functions, the 
same regulations as to the mode of election and term 
of service shall apply to deacons.” 

This was amended so as to make it not obligatory, and 
was then referred back to thecommittee. A new synod 
was created, embracing the northern part of Dakota, to 
be called the Synod of Northern Dakota. 

On Thursday morning a committee of five elders 
were appoiuted to consider a plan to raise $150,000 to 
liquidate the debt of the Home and Foreign Mission 
Board. Another committee was appointed to raise 
$200,000 as an endowment for the Board of Ministerial 
Relief. The Standing Committee for the Board of Pub- 
lication report that the debt of $17,000 has been reduced 
to $6,000. Resolutions of sympathy with the Free 
Church of France were adopted, and also one appoint- 
ing the Rev. George F. Moore to represent this Assem- 
bly at the next meeting of the Synod of that church in 
Sainte-Foy-la-Grande, September 23 next. 

Overtures were received from the Presbyteries of Ca- 
tawba and Yadkin asking that the work of the Board for 
Freedmen, so farasthe work among churches and schools 
is concerned, be transferred to the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, and that the work of higher education among the 
colored people be placed in charge of the Board of Aid 
for Colleges. These propositions gave rise to a heated 
discussion, but the committee reported in favor of the 
present division of the work and against a change. 
The report was adopted Resolutions were passed on 
the subject of divorce, affirming that adultery and willful 
desertion were the only causes for divorce, and urging 
ministers to use greater care in performing the marriage 
service. The subject of the desecration of the Sabbath 
was before the Assembly ; the running of Sunday trains 
and the publishing of Sunday newspapers were con- 
demned. 

The number of students in the institutions under the 
care of the Assembly has increased. The Committee on 
Systematic Benevolence reported a decrease of over 
$78,000 compared with last year, when a legacy of 
$100,000 was received. The committee report an in- 
crease of seventy per cent. in the contributions since 
1879, with an increase of only ten per cent. in member- 
ship. On Saturday a report was made on the Presbyte- 
rian Alliance, held at Belfastin June. A letter was read 
from the Free Independent Church of Bohemia. Tne 
Council appointed a Standing Committee, one section to 
be in Great Britain and one in America, which involves 
an outlay of $6,000. The quota of expenses falling to 
this country is $1,950. A Committee on Feeble Churches 
on the Continent and in England was also appointed, 
which is to raise $25,000, of which $10,000 are expected 
from the Presbyterian Church of this country. It 
was recommended that October 18 be remembered as 
a day of prayer and thanksgiving for the heroic man- 
ner in which the Huguenots endured the persecution 
which began with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 


October 17, 1685, and that the blessings of God rest on’ 


those who are engaged in evangelizing France. 

Every session of the Assembly is crowded, and the 
interest increases each day. The evening meetings are 
very popular. 


THE CUMBERLAND ASSEMBLY. 


T the Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly, in ses- 

sion during the past week at Bentonville, Ark., it 

was reported that a number of presbyteries receiving 
aid from the Board of Ministerial Relief do not con- 
tribute to the Board. The Rev. Dr. Darby, of Evans 
ville, Ark., made a most eloquent appeal in behalf of 
the Board. On the morning of the 26th the Assembly 











went into Committee of the Whole to consider the 
interest of the church on the Pacific Coast. The Com- 
mittee on Missions recommended the establishment of 
city missions in California, and the appointment of one 
evangelist for work on the Pacific Coast ; it was also 
recommended that the Indian school in the Indian 
Nation be aided. The Committee further recommended 
the presbyteries and synods not to establish churches on 
grounds already occupied by other denominations with 
out consulting the Board of Missions. The Assembly 
voted to censure presbyteries not co-operating with the 
Board of Missions. On the 27th a resolution was 
offered condemning the Board of Publication for not 
publishing the preface to the Confession of Faith pre- 
pared by the Proof-Reading Committee. The motion 
was lost by a large majority, the Assembly sustaining 
the action of the Board, but ordered the Board to print 
the preface in subsequent editions of the Confession. A 
proposition to reorganize the Board was lost, but editors 
ef church papers will hereafter be elected. 


BAPTISTS AT SARATOGA, N. Y. 


HE American Baptist Home Mission Society began 
its annual meeting at Saratoga May 26, and con- 
tinued through the 27th. The time was taken up with 
the transaction of business and appropriate addresses. 
Seven new missions have been established during the 
year. Addresses were delivered by Drs. MacArthur, of 
New York, Lorimer, of Chicago, and others. At the 
morning session of the second day’s proceedings 
Dr. Carter made a report on work among the In- 
dians. Addresses were delivered by several promi 
nent representative men on work among the freedmen. 
Dr. MacDonald, of Atlanta, was received as a delegate 
from the South Baptist Conventions, and made a most 
stirring address. Reports from the Mexican Mission 
state that the number of workers has been increased, 
and that in April the first Baptist meeting-nouse in Mex- 
ico was dedicated in Monterey. Theannual report of the 
Executive Board was presented on the 27th. The Society 
closed the year with a deficit of over $117,000. It be- 
gan the year with a debt of $54,000. The increase was 
due to greater expenses incurred, which seemed justified 
because of expected legacies. There have been neces- 
sary enlargements of the work and unexpected expenses, 
and there has been a decrease of over $33,000 in legacies 
as compared with previous years. The Board is planning 
the work for the coming year at a reduction of thirty per 
cent. in expenses. The report of the Board states: ‘* It is 
a bitter and painful thing to do. Jn some of the most 
needy fields on this continent missionaries have been 
informed that their recall is inevitable. Large numbers 
must submit to a reduction of salaries already too 
small, and many, doubtless, will be compelled to leave 
their flelds. Most promising points in the West, plead- 
ing that missionaries be sent thither, must be left uncared 
for, while other denominations, entering in, often receive 
their largest pecuniary and religious support from the 
Baptists in these places, and ultimately absorb many of 
them. Lamentable as ‘hese things are, consequent upon 
retrenchment, no other course seems possible.” A com- 
mittee of seven prominent business men has been ap- 
pointed, with a view of devising some plan of meeting 
the great deficits which exist and raising money to meet 
the present and coming expenses. 

Mr. Samuel A. Crozer, of Philadelphia, was elected 
President of the Baptist Publication Society. On Friday 
$1,800 were raised for the Armenian Mission. The an- 
nual report of the Society shows a falling off in each 
department, amounting in all to $54,000. Fearing a 
deficit, the managers curtailed in every direction, and 
closed the year without a debt. The meetings closcd 
on Saturday after a successfu) week’s work, with a 
general feeling of satisfaction at what had been accom- 
plished during the year by the several branches of the 
church work. 


A GROWING INSTITUTION. 


HE Homeopathic Hospital on Cumberland Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., is one of the most popular 
hospitals in that city. Located where it is easy of 
access, and being free to people of all nations and creeds, 
it has proved a blessing to the poor unfortunates of the 
city in which it is located. One of the most prominent 
features in connection with this hospital are the en- 
dowed rooms. A fund of $5,000 is required to endow 
aroom. The Artists’ Room is fully endowed. A fund 
is being accumulated for the Actors’ Room. One 
room is recognized as the National Guard Room, but 
as yet but $1,000 have been subscribed to the endow- 
ment fund. The Clergymen’s Room, one of the most 
needed, is the one that is as yet least provided for, 
having at present but $100 of the $5,000 requisite for 
endowment. There is no question as to the need of an 
endowed room at this Hospital for clergymen, and 
there should be no question as to the supply of this need. 
While many may think that in the wards of the hospital 
all the care and attention that are necessary are given, 
they will admit that the unavoidable publicity attend- 











ing the wards of a hospital would be peculiarly obno < 
ious to a sensitive man. It is to be hoped that this 
matter will be taken hold of by the ladies of Brooklyn, 
and before the close of another year this room will have 
been fully endowed and ready for occupancy by any 
sufferer who has given his health in the battle with sin. 

A visit through the wards isa revelation to the beauty 
and nobility of the profession of nursing. The strong, 
earnest-looking faces; gentle, refined faces having in 
them the expression that always attends a high and 
noble purpose in life, made one almost wish that they 
might be ill in order to be attended and cared for by 
these womanly women. A visit to the Maternity 
Ward was a still greater proof of the blessing which 
the trained nurse is to humanity. The hard, unre 
sponsive faces of the patients, the evidences of the 
struggle with poverty or sin which each face revealed, 
were a vivid contrast to the gentleness and womanli 
ness in the faces of their attendants. It is the aim in 
this ward not only to give the mothers and little ones the 
attention which their condition demands, but also to 
give to the mothers before they leave the wards practi 
cal instruction in the care of their infants. 

The Training School of this Hospital is limited to 
twenty, a_d is most ably and effectually conducted by 
Miss Barrett, who is thoroughly equipped by nature, 
education, and training for her position. There is no 
profession that appeals so strongly to the “eternal 
womanly ” as the profession of nursing, and certainly 
none more honored, for it requires a clear head and 
clean conscience, mere than average mental ability, and 
the self-control that is the outcome of definite aim in 
life, to make an efficient nurse, and certainly no pre 
fession is a greater blessing to humanity than this. It 
is also one of the few professions which a woman enters 
with the idea of making it a life work. The nurses at 
this hospital are not accepted under twenty-five years, 
an age when a woman has to a great extent decided her 
life work. 

Brooklyn has reason to rejoice in the possession of so 
fully equipped and so ably managed an institution as 
the Homeopathic Hospital. Within the past two years 
changes have been mave in the management of the 
hospital, its household affairs being in charge of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association. which comprises some of the 
best known women in the city of Brooklyn, some 
members of whom are present every day giving personal 
attention to the affairs of the household. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—At Shawmat Avenue Church, Boston, the Universalist 
Association held anniversary meetings. At the meeting of 
the Historical Society, the Rev. Anson Titus, of Amesbury, 
read a paper on ‘ Universalism in Maine Prior to 1820.” 
The Rev. A. B. Hervey, of Taunton, also delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ German Universalist Literature of the Early Part 
of the Eighteenth Century.’’ 

—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union celebrated 
its thirty-fourth anniversary by a reception at its rooms on 
Wednesday evening of last week. Addresses were made by 
Governor Robinson and Mayor O’Brien. 

—At its annual meeting the Massachusetts Evangel- 
ical Missionary Society elected the following officers: 
President, the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D.; Vice-President, 
the Rev. George M. Bartol; Secretary, the Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks; Treasurer, the Rev. John H. Heywood ; Trustees, 
the Rev. James De Normandie, the Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D., 
James Henry Blake, Esq , the Rev. H. W. Foote, tae Rev. 
G. 8. Ball, the Rev. J. F. Moors, the Rev. Pitt Dillingham. 

—Atits annual meeting the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
elected the following officers: Joseph C. Tyler, President ; 
Alpheus N. Hardy, Vice-President; Charles F. Stratton, 
Secretary ; George Gould, Treasurer ; ©. W. Wrightington, 
Auditor. 

—The American Tract Society has elected William C. 
Chapin President ; the Rev. E. 8. Atwood, D.D., and the Rev. 
A. J. Gordon, D.D., Vice-Presidents ; the Rev. Marshall M. 
Cutter, Secretary and Treasurer. 

—May 28the Woman’s Board of Missions held its semi- 
annual meeting in Mount Vernon Church, Boston. The work 
both at home and abroad was reported as encouraging. Since 
January 1 general contributions of $32,510.66 were reported. 
Mrs. W. M. Stover, of West Central Africa, gave an account 
of the expulsion of the missionaries from that field. Mrs. 
8. W. Howland, of Ceyion, Miss H. S. Randall, of Madura, 
Miss Eliza Talcott, of Japan, Mrs. O. P. Allen, of Harpoot, 
Turkey, and Mias Ellen M. Stone, of the Bulgarian Mission, 
also gave accounts of the work and needs of their fields. 

—The semi centennial of the formation of the Evangel- 
ical Society at West Roxbury, Mass, will be celebrated 
June 7. 

—The centennial of Christ Church, Middle Haddam, 
Conn., will be celebrated June 17. Bishop Stevens will pre- 
side. 

—The division of St. Stephen’s parish of Lynn, Mass., has 
resulted in the resignation of the rector. The members of 
the congregation retiring will organize a new church parish, 
and erect a new church, to be knownas the Church of the 
Incarnation. 

—The Salvation Army are causing much trouble at Au- 
gusta, Me. 

—The committee appointed to revise the list of members 
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of the First Congregational Church at Fair Haven, Conn., 
have completed their work, and the revised list shows a 
working force of 600. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church at Hazardville, Conn., 
are about to purchase a new church organ and enlarge their 
church. 

—On a recent prayer-meeting night two of the pastors in 
the suburbs of Boston arranged to lead each other’s prayer- 
meetings. When the time came one pastor was too ill to 
fulfill his engagement, and in his stead sent two members 
ofhischurch. The exchange is said to have been most suc- 
cessful. 

—Last week a tablet was dedicated at Warren Street 
Chapel, Boston, commemorating the deceased sailors and 
soldiers who were formerly connected with religious serv- 
ices there. 

—Grace Episcopal Church of Chicopee, Mass., was con- 
secrated May 23. The church was first built and conse- 
crated thirty-seven years ago, but the old society died out. 
The society has recently been reorganized and the build. 
ing repaired. 

—A Congregational church was dedicated last week in 
the northerly part of Quincy, Mass., known as Atlantic. It is 
the first Protestant church that part of the town has had. 

—The two Methodist churches at Great Falls, N. H., have 
united. 

—The Rev. J. W. Parsons, pastor of the Free Baptist 
Church of Saco, Me., baptized twenty-one persons May 24. 

—Arlington Street Church, Boston, held a large audience 
last week when the Children’s Mission to the Children of the 
Destitute celebrated its thirty-sixth anniversary. Thereports 
showed that during the past year 180 children have been 
aided, 150 have been placed in good homes, and 34 are now 
pt the Home. 

—Winter Hill Universalist Society of Somerville, Mass., 
has purchased a lot, on which it will soon erect a church. 

—The Unitarian Grove Meeting at Weare, N. H., will be 
held from July 26 to August 2. 

—Stephen Sallsbury, Esq., of Worcester, Mass., has given 
the Unitarian Society in Chariestown $275 toward repairing 
the church edifice. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Methodist Episccpal church on Jobn Street, New 
York, has been declared unsafe. Repairs will be begun at 
once. 

—Several clergymen in New York and Brooklyn are 
making an arrangement fora bicycle excursion through 
Canada. It is said about 300 ministers will wheel in line. 

—Twenty-nine graduates comprised the last class of the 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The exercises were held in St. Peter’s Church, New York. 

—The library of the General Theological Seminary of New 
York was dedicated May 27. The building has only just 
been completed, and its walls are as yet entirely bare. 

—The anniversary of the Brooklyn Sunday-Schoo] Union 
took place Wednesday, May 27. About 50,000 children 
paraded the streets of Brooklyn that day. Over 12,000 were 
in the divis'on known as the Prospect Park division. The 
day was all that could be desired, and there was the usual 
display of pretty dresses, fluttering ribbons, smiling faces, 
and waving banners, and the same disappearance of ice- 
cream and cake. 

—Articles of incorporation were filed at the Kings 
County Clerk’s Office, Brooklyn, of the New England Bap- 

tist Missionary Convention. The object of the Convention, 
as set forth in the Articles, is the promotion of missionary 
and benevolent work. 

—The debt on the Church of the Reformation, Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has been paid. The Vestryofthe church 
received a letter of congratulation from Bishop Littlejohn 
last week. 

—The Stuyvesant Avenue Church, Brooklyn, has been 
compelled to mortgage their church building for $5,000. 

—The new Italian Mission in Brooklyn was opened on 
President Street on the morning of May 24. This is a 
Roman Catholic enterprise, but it has been doing most 
effective work among its adherents in the locality where it 
is placed. 

—The appointment by the Woman’s Board of the Re- 
formed Church of Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster as Foreign 
Correeponding Secretary is one that does honor to them, 
but as far as Mrs. Sangster is concerned, there are few 
honors any good woman could des'‘re that she does not 
already enjoy 

—The annual meeting of the South Third Street Presby- 
terian Church of Brooklyn was held recently. The church 
closes the year free of debt, and with increased numbers. 

—The new chapel of the German Lutheran Emigrant As- 
sociation at Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedicated May 28. 

—St. Elizabeth’s Guild of New York visited the institu- 
tions at Hart’s Island last Thursday. The inmates were 
given a dinner and substantial gifts. 

—The ordination of the graduates of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary took place last Sunday at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York ; the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks. The list of the newly ordained 
graduates is as follows: Deacons, H. Bauman, C. 8. M. 
Belden, E. W. Bumstead, H. M. Kirkby, Prescott Evarts, 
J. B. Nies, Allen Rickey, C. E. Taylor, G. D. Wright, 
Ernest Voorhis ; priests, Nickerson and McDougall. 

—In the General Synod of the Lutheran Church, which 
convened at Harrisburg, Pa., the resolution favoring a uni- 
form liturgy was discussed, but not decided. The report 
of the Board of Home Missions shows that eighty-seven mis- 
sions have been aided, and ninety-seven missionaries em- 
ployed. More men and more money are needed. 

—The rooms of the New York Flower Mission are now 
open Mondays and Thursdays until October. Milt, frait, 


jellies, and everything that would be of use in a sick-room 
will be gratefully received. 


—The German Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has been very active in missionary work during the past 
year. As one result of this work a class of sixty Germans 
were confirmed at Grace Church, New York, last week. 
Dr. Harrison, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Troy, N. Y., 
said that the Society had been very successful in its efforts 
in that city. 

—Assistant Bishop Potter has written a letter heartily 
indorsing the church mission which is to be held in New 
Yorkin the autumn. The letter also gives the reasons for 
holding the mission. Dr. Potter remarks that it will be one 
of the happiest fruits of the proposed mission if, as one out- 
come of it, the church people shall hereafter be able to organ- 
ize a band of ‘‘ diocesan lay-helpers ’’—as has been done in 
London—on whom the Bishop may call for work in waste 
places. Among the many reasons given for holding the 
mission are the following: ‘“‘ The drain upon the minds, 
souls, and bodies of two classes: (1) Of those who give 
themselves up to the demands of society life ; (2) of those 
laden down with too much work, unfitting both classes for 
a healthful Christian life. Among the causes of this drain 
we specify: (a) Late hours; (0) stores open late Saturday 
nights ; (c) no Saturday half-holidays.”’ 

—The Methodist Episcopal church which was organized 
at West Hariem, N. Y., a little over a year since, has now a 
membership of 150. The society has purchased ground for 
a new church edifice at the corner of i29th Street and 
Seventh Avenue. This part of the city is growing rapidly, 
and there is no doubt as to the future success of the church. 

—The Presbytery of Utica, N. Y., reports a membership 
of 6,200 to the General Assembly, and the contributions at 
$98,000. 

THE WEST. 

—The State Association of Congregational Churches met 
at Rockford, Ill., May 25. About 400 delegates were pres- 
ent. Professor H. M. Scott, of Chicago, preached on ‘‘ The 
Ministry Magnified.” 

—The General Convention of the Congregational Church 
of Michigan met at Jackson last week ; about 200 ministers 
were present. It was advised that the laws governing the 
granting of divorce be made more strict. Temperance was 
discussed at the last session, and a more vigorous policy on 
the part of the churches advised. 

—At St. Louis, Mo., the pastors of the various denomina- 
tions of the city have made a formal protest against the 
alleged desecration of the Sabbath by base-ball clubs and 
theatrical companies. 

—The twelfth annual convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union was held at Albion, Mich., May 20 
There are nineteen Unions organized and working in the 
State. 

—A Baptist church has been organized at Harrisville, 
Mich.; at present without church or pastor. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church will be erected at 
Bay City, Mich., to cost $30,000. 

—The General Assembly of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church has been in session at Burlington, Iowa, during the 
past week. The Rev. Dr. McKee, of Clarinda, was elected 
Moderator. 

THE SOUTH. 

—On Sunday, the 26th day of April last, the Rev. F. J. 
Stanley was installed pastor of the Kanawha Presbyterian 
Church, and on Monday the church was dedicated. A short 
history of this church and what it has accomplished would 
seem to be of interest to other struggling churches. It was 
left, in 1872, with only a score of members by a separation 
which took place on war issues, those going out represent- 
ing Southern views. In the division the Southern branch 
retained the church edifice, the Northern the ntanse, etc. 
In 1873, under the leadership of the Rev. James Richards, 
who had become its pastor, it was resolved, although the 
church was still small in numbers and poor in purse, to 
erect a church edifice of stone, and in April of that year 
the corner-stone was laid. Work progressed favorably 
until the effect of the financial crash of that year began 
to be fully felt, and then ceased. Dr. Richards went to 
Europe te see if he could obtain funds of friends there, but 
instead died there quite suddenly. When work ceased, the 
walls were up to the top of the windows. In this condition 
they remained, an object alternately of hope, desire, and 
despair, for about six years—of despair principally during 
the last three of the six years. Then came an offer from 
the Church Building Society of $1,000 from its funds, and 
another of $1,000 from an unknown donor, to be applied in 
putting on a roof as soon as the walls were ready for it. 
This stimulated effort ; and with the liberal contribution of 
$3,000 from one of the members, enough was raised to com- 
plete the walls. Another pull, and the roof was on and the 
spire complete. But by this time the resources seemed to 
be utterly exhausted, and, to furnish the church, it was de- 
cided to mortgage the manse for $3,600. The Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Society furnished the organ, desk, chairs, and table. 
They still owe $385 on the organ. It should be noted just 
here that this Society, although quite small, has raised 
$4,284.36 in the past five years. It will be seen bythe above 
that upon the church edifice proper, which cost $28,067.59, 
thgre is no debt. The membership is now 145, of whom ten 
are on the retired list, and ten non-resident. Those present 
at the installation and dedicatory services, including nearly 
all, were greatly rejoiced that the long struggle of twelve 
years was ended, and that those services could be held ina 
church free from debt. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Convention at Baltimore, Md., 
discussed the question of changing the vote required for the 
election of a bishop from a two-thirds vote to a simple 
majority. The Convention decided that it was inexpedient 
to make the change at this time. 

—The Methodists of Atlanta are much interested in mis- 





sion work in the suburbs of the city, and have five stations 
under the able charge of the Rey. J. M. Tumlin. 


—The Presbyterian church at Austin, Texas,’ has just 
paid up a ten-thousand-dollar debt of long standing, and 
now has a membership of 282 communicants. 

—According to the general minutes of the M. E. Church 
(South), just issued, the membership aggregates 941,327; net 
increase for this year, 37,127. 

—The corner-stone of the Church of the Redeemer, at 
Atlanta, was laid May 21. The pastors of the Presbyterian 
and Baptist churches delivered addresses upon the occasion. 
This is the only Congregational! church in Atlanta, but has 
grown considerably within the past year under the pastorate 
of the Rev. Dr. Z. C. Eddy, formerly of Detroit, Mich. 

—The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the North 
Georgia Methodist Episcopal Conference met in Augusta, 
May 22. Mrs. Jesse Boring presided, and Mrs. Bishop 
Wightman led the devotional exercises. The Convention 
was business-like, intelligent, and earnest. Over $6,000 
were reported as raised for the work of the Society during 
the past year. 

—The recent International Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has stirred up the business men of At- 
lanta, and within a week after its adjournment over $41,000 
have been subscribed to the building fund of the local Asso- 
ciation. ‘The Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution,” ina recent editorial, 
says: ‘The Young Men’s Christian Association represents 
the business side of religion. It moves swiftly and effective- 
ly. Without creed or section, bias or prejudice, it has few 
limitations or impediments. It appeals directly to the 
practical common sense of business men, and no intelligent 
business man can afford to disregard the claims these as- 
sociations make on him. 

—Allen Temple, one of the African Methodist Episcopel 
churches of Atlanta, of which the Rev. J. G. Yeiser is the 
pastor, has a fine edifice nearly completed. About fifty 
converts have recently united with the church, which now 
numbers about 500 members. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—Frank I. Nute, of Union, N. H., will accept a call to Marl- 
boro’, Mass. 

—dJames G. Johnson, D.D., of Rutland, Vt., has resigned. 

—George N. Anthony, of Newton Highlands, Mass., Treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, died May 24, 

—Edward G. Seldon was installed associate pastor of the 
South Church of Springfield, Mass., May 27. 

—Ed ward Buxton, of Webster, N. H., died May 27 
the oldest Congregational clergyman in New Hampshire. 

—Charles M. Lamson, of the Salem Street Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has received a call from the North Church of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

—Frederick L. Small, of Guildhall, Vt., has accepted a call to 
Northwood, N. H. 

—J. E. Twitchell, of East Boston, accepts his call to the 
Dwight Place Church in New Haven, Conn. 

—W. S. Kelsey, of Geneva, N. Y., was ordained pastor of the 
church at Windham Center, Conn., last week. 

—E. K. Holden has accepted the call to Olivet Church at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

—C. F. Goldsmith, pastor of the church at Carver, Mass., has 
resigned. 


He was 


BAPTIST, 


—Daniel D. Winn has accepted the pastorate of the church at 
Woburn, Mass. 

—George B. Titus has recelved a call to the Main Street Church 
at Saco, Me. 

—D. Taylor, of East Northwood, N. 
East Lynn, Conn. 

—L. A. Gould, of Boston, has received a call to become asso- 
clate pastor of the First Church at Fall River, Mass. 

—C, T. Nicholson, of the Bunker Hill Church, Charlestown, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Summer Street Church at Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

—George B. Titus, of the Newton Theolegical Institute, has 
received a call to the Main Street Church at Saco, Me. 

—N. D. Curtis, of Suncook, N. H., has resigned. 

—Rev. Mr. Neally, of Tiverton, Mass., has accepted a call to 
Arlington, Mass. 


H., accepts his call to 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—R. L. Stanton, of Washington, D.C., died May 28, on board 
of the ‘‘ Nevada,” on her outward trip, while at sea. 

—Thomas C. Horton was installed pastor of the church at 
Twenty-second and Bainbridge Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, last 
week. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Charles R. Temple was ordalved Deacon at Christ Church, 
Troy, N. Y., May 31, by Bishop Doane, who at the same timeand 
place ordained to the priesthood Henry Macbeth, assistant at 
St. John’s Churcb, and H. Ashton Denry, assistant at Christ 
Church, Troy. 

—George Dame has received a call to St, Peter’s Church at 
Rome, Ga. 

—W. 8. C. Webster, of Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y., 
received a call to the church at Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Isaac Lord (Methodist), of Biddeford, Me., 
aged eighty-two. 

—P.W. Brown, of the Unitarian church of Eastport, Me., 
has resigned, to take effect July 1. 

—J. H. Rhodes, of Stamfordville, N. Y.. has received a call to 
the Christian church at Manchester, N. i. 

—J. B. Davis, of Meredith, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
Free Baptist Church at Rochester, N. H. 

—Jacob LeRoy, rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Nashua, N. H., has resigned, to go to Zion’s Church, Greenbury, 
“zt. 

—R. D. Frost, late of Farnumsville, Mass., has received a call 
to the Free Baptist church at Springvale, Me. 

—John A. Condit, who for the past two yearshas been promi- 
nent in Jerry McAuley’s Mission, New York, and who accom- 
panied the Bishop Taylor expedition to Africa, died March 28, in 
the interior of Africa. 

—Henry de B. Mulford bas received a call to the Refor med 
church at Franklin Park, N. J. 


died May 25, 





—John A. McGreaham, of Lowell, has been called to the 
church (Methodist) in Centervilie, Neb, 
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SIMPLICITY AND EQUITY. 


One of the nentest, simplest, and most 
attractive policy contracts ever issued by 
an insurance company is thenew Accident 
Policy of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn. Those who have 
any acquaintance at all with insurance 
business, or the men engaged in it, know 
that the complexity and volume of condi- 
tions on policies is not due to the wishes 
of those who issue them ; that a company 
would far rather issue a policy with no con- 
ditions at all ; and that the multiplied pro- 
visions and restrictions on their policies 
have been gradually forced on them by 
dishonesty of policy-holders, and the mon- 
strously strained decisions of the courts. 
The Travelers has been an unusually severe 
sufferer from this cause, but has at last 
determined to make a brave trial, and de- 
serve equity, if it cannot receive it. Their 
new policy is a model of brevity and com- 
pactness, the conditions being cut down to 
not much more than a third their former 
volume, and stated in admirably clear and 
lucid language. The most unlettered man 
could not hesitate for an instant over the 
meaning of its concise, emphatic, and even 
curt sentences, and it would seem that 
even a court could hardly find ambiguity 
in them, They are also very broad and 
fair, and the fact that the Company re- 
fuses to pay for injuries received through 
violation of law, or in blood-feuds or 
drunken fights, should only make honest 
men feel all the more certain of receiving 
their just claims. 





SPRING STYLES IN NEWSPAPERS. 


Spring styles in the best newspaper so- 
ciety, says the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,” show 
a number of changes. 

Credits are now usually worn at the bot. 
tom of the item. Their use is de rigueur. 

In the ultra fashionable offices, this sea. 
son, ‘‘ our esteemed exchange” has quite 
taken the place of ‘‘ our contemporary.” 

In funny columns the chie thing is to 
joke at the jokes. Anennuyé air with the 
old mother-in-law, plumber, and ice-cream 
squibs is much affected. The addition of 
the word ‘‘chestnut” or ‘‘rats” at the 
end of an item is esteemed a neat thing in 
trimmings. 

Full dress this year is worn in shades a 
trifle darker than last season. The late 
spring thaws and swollen streams all over 
the country have muddied the water used 
in the paper mills. 

That ‘‘we” is now worn chiefly with 
the facetious paragraph. In_ brevier 
editorial it is en regle only with the gravely 
flippant tout ensemble. 

Snake stories retain their popularity. 
They are worn a trifle plainer and with 
less garniture of the same than iast sea- 
son. 

Headlines are worn plain, of the same 
material as the body of the article. The 
alliterative and old colored Dolly Varden 
styles are esteemed marks of vulgarity and 
lack of acquaintance with le beaw monde. 

For facings to the genial editorial the 
playful pun is nolonger the mode. It has 
been superseded by the artful syllogism. 

In dramatic criticism the somber, half- 
mournful style of last year has given way 
to the soulful gush, very low in the cor- 
sage. The recent farewell to Irving by 
Willie Winter is noted as the most décolleté 
thing in this line yet exhibited. 

In affidavits of circulation this season 
no novelties are noted. The old style of 
taking the total issue on weekly day, mul- 
tiplying by three, and committing perjury 
before a notary public, is still all the rage. 
Buncombe wagers offered rival publishers 
are still used as trimming in the East. 

In lingerie a pretty little thing is lady 
society reporter who does not try to slip 
in puffs of dry-goods houses, nor stab her 
lady friends in accounts of receptions. This 
novelty is exceeded in supply by the de- 
mand. 








A FAMOUS CONGRESSMAN IN A BOX. 
In his series of papers on ‘‘ Among the 


Edmund Alton tells this story of General 
Butler when he was a Congressman : 

“ When I first went to Washington, the 
western approach to the Capitol, before 
the pending ‘improvements’ were com- 
menced, was through a fine old park, the 
heavy follage of which in spring con- 
cealed much of the Capitol from view. The 
approach then led up two steep parallel 
terraces, which extended the whole length 
of the building. The pages, in winter- 
time, took advantage of these declivities 
for coasting. Instead of sleds, however, 
they used certain large pasteboard enve- 
lope-boxes, which they obtained from the 
folding-rooms. 

‘““One day, the terraces and park 
grounds were covered with a thick, hard 
coat of sleet ; so the envelope-boxes were 
brought out, and the lively tobogganing 
began. In the midst of the sport, General 
Benjamin F. Butler, accompanied by a 
few other Representatives, came along, and 
stopped on the para pet to witness the fun. 
As he seemed to enjoy the sight, one of 
the pages asked him if he would take a 
rides After a brief deliberation, the Gen- 
eral remarked : ‘ Well, I think I will.’ 
‘In a moment a box was placed at his 
disposal near the edge of the parapet, or 
upper terrace. In this, with considera- 
ble difficulty, the portly Representative 
ensconced himself, and soon he stated 
that he was ‘ready.’ At the word, the 
pages gave him a vigorous shove, and 
down he went with lightniog swiftness, to 
the great delight of the assembled spec- 
tators. As with increased momentum he 
struck the second terrace, the box parted, 
and, with terrific speed, he finished the 
trip, ‘all by himself.’ And he was still 
going when lost in the distance of the 
park |” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES. 
GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


6 vols. Illustrated. $1.50 each. 

* No series of works ever published on the 
Old Testament has been more popular or more 
helpful. . . . This work ought to be on the shelf 
of every man who professes to be a searcher 
after the truth.’—Dr Harpsgr, in‘ Old Testa- 
ment Student.” 





THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENTS 
IN THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS. By 


Freperic Garpinger, D.D., contributor to 
Schaff & Ellicott’s Commentaries, ‘‘ Harmony 
of the Gospels in Greek, English,” etc. Price, 
$1.50. Ready this day. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By Cvn- 
NINGHAM GeEIKIEZ, D.D. 12mo, 3loth, 71 illus- 


trations. Price, $1.50. 


Not amere abstract of the “ Hours with the 
— but an entirely independent composi- 
tion. 


JAMES POTT & CO., New York. 








MUSIC BOOKS FOR SUMMER RESORTS. 


Piano Classics by the Best Composers, 


This fine book commends itself to persons of re- 
fined musical taste as a collection of really very 
chotce and new pieces, by Rubinstein, Moszkowski, 
Delibes, Hoffman, and other celebrities. 44 first- 
rate pieces for $1.00 in Boards, or $1.50 in Cloth. 


is an excellent new 
The Four-Hand Treasure Siecuse cr ieee 
Duets, and is just the book to afford pleasure to any 
two musical friends who h to be togeth 
Music is not difficult. $2.00, Boards ; $2.50, Cloth. 








NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM, with its weird North. 
ern music, vocal and instrumental, is quite at 
home by the suunding waves of the sea. Price, $2.50. 





WAR SONGS, (50 cts.) Songs, with Choruses, for 
Male voices. 

COLLEGE SONGS, (50 cts.) Songs and Choruses 
for Male or Mixed voices. 

MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New. ($2.00.) 

These three books have a very large amount of 
the very brightest vocal music. 


Remember the Children with Gems For Lit. 
TLE SINGERS (35 ¢ s.), a charming piotave song book. 
Fr*sH FLOWERS (25 cts ), an equally pretty k of 
Sunday- School Songs for the younger scholars, and 
Sona WorsuilP (35 cts.), a noble Sunday-School Song 
Book by Emerson and Sherwin. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 





Law-Makers,” in ‘St. Nicholas,” Mr. 


©. H. Drrsou & Co., 09 Breadway, New York. 


Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD TIMES. A Picture of Social Life at the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. Collected and 
Illustrated from the Satirical and other 
Sketches of the Day. By Joun Asuron, author 
of * Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
One volume, fine paper, medium 8vo, hand- 
some binding, 88 illustrations. $6. 

This book is a compendium of the Social Life in 
England at the end of the last century, ey aay 
ing with Mr. Ashton’s* Social Life in the Keignof 
Queen Anne.” Lage history, except in so far as 
to make the work intelligible, it deals purely with 
the daily lifeof our great grandfathers. Nothing is 

en from diaries or lives of the u T classes ; it 
aims solely to give a fair account of the life of the 
majority of people then living, or, as we may term 
it, of the middle class. This could best be done by 
taking the daily notices in the press, which would, 
naturally, be a perfect record of each passing folly 
of fashion, or even of the markets; so that, by this 
means, we get a glimpse of the inner life of that 
time, unattainable by any other method. 

Profusely illustrated from the satirical and other 
sketches of the day, it forms a volume of reliable 
authority, such as, up to the present time, has been 
looked for in vain. 

CHILD LIFE IN CHINESE HOMES’ By Mrs 
Bryson, of the London Mission, Wuchang, 
China. With many Illustrations. Small 
quarto, cloth, boards, gilt edges, $2. 

WORK AND ADVENTURE IN NEW GUINEA, 
1877 to 1885. By James CHALMERS and W. 
Wrarr Gitt, B.A. With Maps and many II- 
lustrations from original Sketches and Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo, cloth, boards, $2 50. 

ANCIENT BALLADS AND LEGENDS OF HIN- 
dustan. By Toru Dutv. With an Introduc- 
tory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. 12mo, cloth, 
$2. 

Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 
(New Volumes.) 


I. ENCYCLOPADIA OF THEOLOGY. By Dr. 
J. F. RawiceEr, Professor of Theology at the 
University of Breslau. Translated, with addi- 
tions to the History and, Literature, by the Rev, 
Joun Macpuerson Vol. IL., completing the 
work. 8vo, cloth, $3. 

*,* Vol. I. on hand. Price, $3. 

Il. THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY of the 
Consummation of God’s Kingdom, Traced in 
its Historical Development. By C. Von Ore, 
Professor Theol., Basel. Translated by the 
Rev. J. 8S. Banks. 8vyo, cloth, $3. 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Wu.u1amM Scruton. With two Etchings. 
16mo, Vellum, 50 cents. 


New Volumes in Bohn’s Libraries. 


I. GRIMM'S HOUSEHOLD TALES. With the 
author’s notes. Translated from the German 
and edited by Margaret Hunt. With an In- 
troduction by Andrew Lang. 2vols., 12mo, 
(Standard Library), $2.80. 

II. WALTON’S LIVES OF DR. JOHN DONNE, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. 
George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson. 
With Notes and Illustrations. New edition, 


cloth (Illustrated [ 'hrarr, $2. 


*.* Cal Of Our seyucur Block, also one devot- 
ed to Music and Literature, will be mailed, 
if desired, to those interested. 


Scribner & Welford, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
Y OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 
of these languages sufficiently for every- 
day and business vonversation, by Dr. Rich 8. 
Roeenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. Terms, $5.00 ror books of each langua.e. 
with privilege of answers to all questions, an 


correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


’ 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
o! ol 


P) nal Paintings 
Soulpeure. Arcnitecture,etc. Send 10 cents in stam 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,0u0 sub. 
jecta. Mention thts paper 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
St. 


238 Washinat . B 








» Maas, 








ANTED AGENTS—For the “Revisep Rr 
BLE ;” parallel edition ; everybody wants It, 
Marvelous success; s' lendid opportunity for can- 
vassers, male or fe e. B. B. RUSSELL, publisher, 
57 Co ll, Boston. 


NEW MUSIC NOW READY. 


Diamond Collection, by a. P. Dawns. 
18 new and beautiful Anthems. A complete Choir 
Collection. 64 pages, large octavo. Sent on 
receipt of 35 centa. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Summer Roses, by Husert P. Marn. 


New Songs, with appro priate Scripture selections. 


Equal to “FLOMAL PRAISE” and 
“JUNE FLORAL,” which have been so 
popular. 


rice, 5 cts, each by mail ; 84 per 100. 


May Annual, No. 12. 


Superior Songs for Anniversary Exercises, by fa 
vorite autnors. 
Price, 5 cts. each by mail; @4 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCING BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Puss 


De.icur.”’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful, en- 
couraging and full of the ** Wondrous Love’’ of Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh. vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 








charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 
ecially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
Pright and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 

192 pages. Printed on elegant, hizh finish paper and 
handsomely bound in boards. Price, 35 cents by 
mail, postpaid ; @3.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid, 


The Publishers wil! mail a single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 
Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
Book nowin press. Sug- 
= gestions for Sunday-school 


picnics, excurstons,ete., from 
experienced Sunday-school workers from vaertous 
sections, both city and country. RKeplete with valu 


able hints. Worth manv times its cost to an 
Superintendent. Price, postpaid, 24e., or will 
send free to any one sending us names of Super- 


intendents of all Sunday schools in his place. Ad- 
dress DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO., 13 & 15 
Washington &t., Chicago. 


‘THE AMERICAN 


Furnishes Sunday § Prompt attention given 
Schools _ with all U tw all orders at the low- 
kinds of Supplies N est prices. Specimens 
needed for icine. D of papersand catalocues 
and by Superintendents, of Books and Libraries 
Teachers and Scholars, y sent free on application. 





revised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir of | 
Izaac Walton by Wilifam Dowling. 12mo,_ 





SCHOOL UNION 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


THE AMERICAN iiSSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the Unite States, «7angelistt. 
and educational at the South, and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
race, color, or previous condition. Whose 
ever will may coine, 

Rev. M. E. Strizepy, D.D., Cor. Sec. 

Rev. James Power, D.D., Ass’t Sec. 

4. W. Hupparp, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. C. L. Woopworts, D.D., Dist. Ses 
Boston. - 

REv. Jos. E. Roy, D.D., Dist. Sec., Chicago. 





Complete in two volumes, 





By Subscription only. 


JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOP-EDIA. 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 
THOROUGHLY NEW AND ORIGINAL! 
A work specially adapted to the Family, School, and Office. Far superior to 


any work of the kind ever issued; containing 1,606 pages; new and beautiful 
engravings ; copper-plate maps of each State, and the foreign countries; interest 
and statistical tables; colored charts, etc., etc. It has 26 Associate and 

i with contributions from eminent scholars in all parts of the 
world. The names ofthe writers are appended to their articles, afeature peculiar 
to our works alone. It is later than any Cyclopedia published. 


Address 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St. New York, 
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HORACE GREELEY’S SLEEPING IN 
CHURCH. 


Mr. Oliver Johnson writes to the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Register,” telling two reminiscences 
of Horace Greeley to illustrate his strange 
aculty of wakefulness of the mind when 
is body was appirently sound asleep : 

“In 1847 or thereabouts, he was deeply 
Interested in the movement to abolish 
vapital punishment. A meeting was held 
to promote this reform in the old Apollo 
Hall in Broadway, and he had been ad- 
vertised as one of half a dozen persons 
who would speak on the occasion. The 
meeting had just been opened when he 
was seen, in the old drab overcoat and 
white hat so familiar to New Yorkers at 
that time, entering the hall from Broad- 
way. A cheer instantly broke forth, 
and the speaker paused while the good 
man made his way through the crowd to 
the platform, where he was given a front 
seat directly under the eyes of the assem 
bly. The speaker then resumed ; but five 
minutes had not elapsed before Mr. Gree- 
ley began to nod his head and sway his 
chest from side to side, as if in a profound 
slumber. It seemed at times as if he 
would surely fall out of his chair. The 
crowded audience was made up, for the 
most part, of his admirers, not all of whom, 
however, were aware of his somnolent 
habit; and their attention was divided 
between him and the successive speakers. 
At length came his turn to speak, and a 
ery broke forth, ‘Greeley, Greeley, Gree- 
ley! At the call of the chairman, he 
pulled himself up with a jerk, and sbam- 
bled in his awkward way to the front of 
the platform. A round of hearty cheers 
greeted him as he arose; and, holding a 
large yellow silk handkerchief which he 
passed rapidly from one hand to the other, 
apparently to hide his embarrassment, he 
opened his address in these words, which 
burned themselves into my memory 
so deeply that I have never forgotten 
them: ‘Mr. Chairman, and ladies and 
gentlemen, there is one branch of the 
great subject before us this evening to 
which neither of the previous speakers 
has made any allusion, and to that I pro- 
pose to confine my remarks.’ Instantly 
the whole assembly caught the joke; and 
the hall resounded with a laugh such as I 
never heard before or since. That he 
should pretend to know what the previous 
speakers had said seemed to everybod, 
there perfectiy ludicrous. Had he not 
been asleep before their very eyes all the 
while? How then could he know what 
had been said or not said? And yet [ am 
sure that he did know, and could have 
given as clear an account as any one else 
of all that had occurred. 

“*On another occasion, I went with him 
to hear a discourse from the Rev. William 
Henry Channing. It was Sunday morn- 
ing, and the topic announced was one in 
which he felt a special interest. Mr. 
Channing was then, in fact, ministering 
to a congregation of which Mr. Greeley 
was a promineut member. It was in a 
hall on the west side of Broadway, above 
Canal Street, where Dr. Dewey had 
preached aforetime. On the way thither, 
Mr. Greeley begged me to keep him 
awake We occupied a settee within six 
feet of the platform, and right under the 
eye of the preacher. I tried to keep him 
awake by frequent tuggings at his elbow 
and playing a by no means soft tattoo upon 
hisribs. But it was of no use. He was 
‘nid-nodding’ through tbe whole dis: 


course, not a little to Mr. Channing's an- | 


noyance, who observed my unsuccessful 
efforis to keep his great auditor awake. 
“But now comes the wonderful part 
of my story. Mr. Greeley and I, when 
the service was over, went down to the 
‘Tribune’ office together. He sat down 
at his desk at once, and made an abstract 
of Mr. Channing’s discourse, filling some- 
what less than acolumn, which appeared 
in the ‘Tribune’ of the next morning. 
Mr. Cnanning was utterly amazcd when 
he saw it, and afterward asked me if it 
was possible Mr. Greeley had made the 
report, When I told him that I saw him 


while he was preparing it, and could cer- 
tify that it went to the compositor in his 
own handwriting, and that, moreover, 
I had myself read the proof, he expressed 
the greatest astonishment. ‘ Why,’ said 
he, ‘I could not myself have made so 
accurate an abstract of my own discourse, 
which, though premeditated, was extem- 
poraneous. He has not only given the 
substance of what I said, he has followed 
my line of thought, and remembered not 


a” 


a little of my language. 


PARSON BROWN AND THE WITCH. 


In North Canaan, Conn., fifty years and 
more ago, lived a worthy family of the 
name of Boardman. In the rear of their 
old-fashioned brown farmhouse was 4 
woodshed, with a room above used as a 
storehouse. This could be reached by an 
inclined plane, and from it a low door, 
fastened with a loose button, led into the 
rear kitchen chamber, where hung strings 
of red peppers, herbs, seed-corn, and the 
like. ‘It was late in the autumn,” says 
the Boston ‘‘Globe,” in which we find the 
story, ‘‘and Mr. Boardman had harvested 
and husked his corn, and had spread it 
out on the kitchen chamber floor a foot in 
depth, so as to give it a chance to dry and 
become marketable. The Boardmans 
heard noises in the kitchen chamber, and 
it was believed that witches were at work. 
One night they were puzzled. They sent 
for Parson Brown, who lived but a short 
distance away, an! he came with his cam- 
let cloak and severe aspect. They listened 
at the foot of the narrow stairway, which 
led up into the kitchen chamber, and they 
heard the steady groaning of something 
evidently in distress. 

‘‘Parson Brown reverently uncovered 
his head and said, ‘ Let us pray !’ He said 
that the family had recently been afflicted 
by the powers of darkness, and he prayed 
for strength to go up and cope with the 
enemy of mankind. It was after nine 
)o'clock when he rose from his knees and 
asked Sister Boardman to bring him a 
lantern to face the witches. Thedoor was 
opened, and, lantern in hand, he went up 
the narrow staircase. Siowly he went up, 
and the rays piercing through the holes 
cat in the tin lantern shown to the end of 
the kitchen chamber. He saw a pair of 
bright eyes, heard a grunt, and then there 
came rushing toward him a terrible mon- 
ster. It was to all intents and purposes a 
four-footed witch of Endor, or, more 
exactly, of North Canaan. It rushed 
between the parson’s legs, and the folds of 
the camlet cloak were tightly wrapped 
about the back of the monster, and his 
legs were also fast. Down the stairs, rat- 
uety-bang, with wild grunts and shrieks 
came the strange being, with the parson 
riding down the stairs backward, the lan- 
tern beating time on the steps and other 
opposing objects. The neighbors below 
rushed for the door, and the monster, 
finding the door open, rushed ont. The 
parson was caught by the sill and thrown 
on the floor of the porch. To say that 
the assemblage of half a dozen were 
frightened nearly to death just about 
describes the situation. 

‘** What was this unearthly presence ? 

«It was an old sow of Boardman’s that 
was involuntarily playing witch. Tired 
of confinement in her pen, she got out, 
walked up the inclined plane, which bap- 
pened to be in position, and, once in the 
woodhouse chamber, she could easily open 
| the small door and get into the kitchen 
chamber, where was plenty of corn. She 
| overate, and her groaning and grunting, 

caused by indigestion, was the noise of 
witches whose unearthly doings Parson 
| Brown was called on to quell.” 








WAKING AT WILL 

An old problem of the psychologists has 
| been revived by a letter to “‘ Li Nature,” 
| written by a French business man, who 
; mentions that for years he has been in the 
‘habit of waking himself at any hour in 
| the morning he wished, simply by impress- 
|jng upon his mind before going to sleep 
| the fact that he must awake at that hour, 





and saying, further, that heseldom varies 
five minutes from the moment which he 
had assigned himself. We have a very 
distinct recollection of many instances in 
which we have ourselves tried the experi- 
ment with success, and at one time, when 
it was necessary for a considerable period 
for us to wake on certain days of the week 
at a very early hour, to take the first train 
to the place where our services were then 
needed, we had an opportunity of studying 
the circumstances under which this pecul- 
jar species of self-control is most easily 
exercised. 

During this period we found no diffi- 
culty in waking regularly within about 
five minutes of the time necessary to en- 
able us to reach the train comfortably, 
although for a portion of the time this 
involved getting up long before day light ; 
but we discovered also that in order to 
wake with precision at the right moment, 
and to rest quietly until it arrived, it was 
necessary to look at our watch just before 
going to sleep. If we neglected this pre 
caution we were apt to sleep uneasily, 
waking first an hour or mcre before the 
proper time, and allowing ourselves in 
consequence only short naps afterward 
until the minute arrived for getting up. 
Whatever part of our mind it might have 
been thattook charge of waking us seemed 
to begin its count of the hours from the 
time at which we composed ourselves to 
sleep, and if we did not inform ourselves 
of this our conscious reckoning was cor- 
respondingly uncertain and the effort to 
wake vague, but if we took a clear note 
of the time in the evening we could sleep 
peacefully through the whole of the allot- 
ted interval, sure of being aroused at or 
very near its expiration. Another condi- 
tion of waking we found to be the occur- 
rence of some small external event, 
through which, as it were, the internal 
effort could take effect upon our senses. 
A very trifling circumstance—the flutter 
of a leaf outside the window, the chirp of 
a bira, or any other of the unnumbered 
sounds of early morning—was sufficient, 
if it happened at the right time, to wake 
us by a sort of magnifying process which 
at that moment gave the power of startling 
us by a noise which would at other times 
be unnoticed ; but without such sensible 
impression we think we should not have 
waked ; in fact, on one or two occasions 
we remember to have been impressed with 
a dim consciousness of waiting for some 
thing to happen before waking, and a 
moment later a trifling sound would open 
our senses with a little shock. To the 
necessity of waiting for this impression, 
small as it might be, we were disposed to 
attribute the variation of a minute or two 
either way from the exact moment as- 
signed for waking, which might other- 
wise be kept with exact punctuality.”— 
{American Architect. 


BORROWING FROM PETER TO PAY 
PAUL. 


A writer in the Boston ‘‘ Budget” tells 
the following anecdote of Webster’s care- 
lessness about money matters: ‘‘ On an- 
other occasion Mr. Webster had invited 
some friends to dinner. As he left home 
in the morning he requested his wife to 
send John down to the office about ten 
o'clock to go to market with him. John 
came down accordingly. Mr. Webster 
was busy writing. He asked John if he 
had any money. John replied in the 
negative. ‘Then,’ said Mr. Webster, ‘ go 
down to Mr. Burritt and ask him to lead 
me $5.’ (Burritt was a stationer in the 
lower story.) John came back and stated 
that Mr. Burritt had not $5, but sent him 
$10, which Webster put in his waistcoat 
pocket. Pretty soon a poor woman came 
in on an alms-seeking errand. Said Web 
ster, still writing, ‘I know all about it; 
you've lost your husband and have five 
small children and nothing to eat. Take 
this !’ and he gave her the ten-dollar note 
which John had borrowed from Mr. Bur- 
ritt. By and by he finished his work and 
remarked to his servant: ‘Now, John, 








we'll go to market.’ Down they went 





through Court and Washington Streets 
and Dock Square to the Quincey market, 
before Faneuil Hall. Mr. Webster bought 
of the butchers at the south end of the 
market what suited him, but made no 
payments, as he had accounts with them. 
At last they reached a vegetable dealer, 
of whom Webster also made a purchase, 
and was about to pass on as before, when 
the faithful John arrested him with the 
remark : ‘Mr. Webster, this man is a 
stranger to us; we never had dealings 
with him.’ ‘ True,’ said the great lawyer, 
‘very true,’ and put his hand in his 
pocket for the money to pay the amount. 
Finding none, he said to his servant: 
‘John, I thought you gave me some 
money just now.’ ‘So { did, sir,’ said 
John, ‘ but you gave it to that poor woman 
who came into the office.’ ‘Ah!’ said 
Webster, ‘so 1 did, but I had forgotten al] 
about it. Well, John, you must borrow 
some more money and come down and 
pay these people; and now we will go 
home.” 


Lieutenant Schwatka, in his article 
called ‘‘ Children of the Cold” in “ St. 
Nicholas,” says: ‘‘The duty of feeding 
the dogs is often intrusted to the boys, and 
it is no easy work. The most common 
food for the dogs is the walrus-skin, about 
an inch to an inch and a half thick, cut in 
strips each about as wide as it is thick, and 
from a foot to eighteen inches long. The 
dog swallows one of the strips as he would 
a snake; and it is thought that when he 
has swallowed about twelve of these pieces 
i: is no great wonder that he does not want 
anything more for two days, Sometimes 
they cut the foot up into little pieces 
inside the igloo, where the dog cannot 
trouble them, and then throw it out on the 
snow ; but this is not altogether a good 
way ; for then the little dogs get it all 
while the big ones are fighting, for these 
big, burly fellows are sure to have an un 
necessary row over each feeding. If 
pieces too large to swallow at a gulp are 
thrown out, the large dogs get the food ; 
and so between the big dogs and the little 
dogs the Eskimo boys have a hard time 
making an equal distribution of the food 
among the animals. 

‘One winter night, I remember, while 
on our sledge-journey, returning to North 
Hudson Bay, Toolooah was feeding his 
dogs, with no one to help him. He 
was on his knees near the igloo door, and 
throwing the bits to the various dogs, the 
heads of which were crowded at the en- 
trance. One big dog, after it had received 
its share, having driven all the other dogs 
away, seemed determined not to leave. 
Toolooah grew angry;; seizing his stick, he 
rushed out after it to settle matters. But 
he came rushing back even faster than he 
went out, seized his gun hurriedly, and 
was hastily gone again. Before we could 
surmise what it meant, a shot was heard, 
and in a few seconds more Toolooah came 
crawling in, dragging a big wolf after him, 
its white fang showing in its black mouth 
in a way that made us shudder. This was 
the big dog Toolooah had been feeding, 
but it did not understand the customs of 
the Eskimo dogs well enough to know that 
he must stop eating when only half satis- 
fied ; and its ignorance cost it its life.” 


STRANGE Parcets sy Mar..—All 
Government letters were carried free. 
Even within our memory very curious 
articles have been sent by the Foreign 
Office messengers, but we do not imagine 
such commodities as the following were 
evcr franked : ‘‘ Imprimis—Fifteen couple 
of hounds going to the King of the 
Romans with a free pass. Item—Two 
maid servants going as laundresses to my 
lord Ambassador. Item—Dr. Crichton, 
carrying with him a cow and divers neces. 
saries. Item—Two bales of stockings for 
the use of the Ambassadcr.” In those 


days members signed large packets of 
covers at once, and sold them to their 
friends ; and so little care was taken that 
thousands of letters passed with forged 
signatures,—[Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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FINANCIAL. 


With all the doubt and hesitation sur- 
rounding the efforts to arrange a peace 
between the New York Central and the 
West Shore Railways, there is no question 
abouta genuine movementin the direction 
of harmony. The cutting of rates by the 
Pennsylvania Railway, which commenced 
with the week just passed, is a movement 
which indicates the beginning of the end 
with the trunk line railroad war. Up 
to this time the leading trunk lines outside 
of New York City connections have held 
aloof from this bitter warfare of the Cen- 
tral with the West Shore, but the time has 
now arrived when the other roads see that 
they must reduce rates in order to draw 
away their share of the business which 
has been diverted to the former-named 
companies, preparatory to securing a good 
showing in the event of harmony and the 
formation of new pools. It is clear that 
with a general and indiscriminate cutting 
by all the companies the fight will speed- 
ily come toa termination, for all of these 
corporations are too heavily burdened 
with fixed charges to make a protracted 
sacritice practicable, unless they are ready 
to follow a straight course to bankruptcy. 
We predicted, in a former issue, that the 
time had arrived for peace. We believe 
that the fact is becoming clear, now, to 
the combatants. The stockholders of 
these great corporations are not going to 
stand aside and see their interests de- 
stroyed. Mr. Vanderbilt may not be a 
large holder of New York Central stock, 
but there are enough who are, to make 
their influence felt against wholesale 
slaughter of values at Mr. Vanderbilt's 
dictation. The progress toward this fina! 
settlement may prove slow, but that it is 
being made we have no doubt. 

The exports of merchandise from the 
port of New York for the past week 
amount to nearly $6,500,000. The re- 
ports of the former weeks of May are uni- 
formly larger than for the correspond‘ng 
month of 1884, while the import move- 
ment is smaller, 80 that the month of May 
must exhibit a much more satisfactory 
result in our foreign trade than that of a 
year ago. It may be said that a year ago 
at this time we were in the midst of u 
crisis which tended to curtail all legiti- 
mate business transactions; but in this 
respect May of last year was not a marked 
month. The favorable increase in our 
foreign trade movement has been a feature 
for six months, not only in the balance 
scored on our side, but in the actual ex- 
port figures, Our domestic clearances, 
however, are smaller every way, not only 
in the line of speculations, but in all 
branches of trade. People are exceed- 
ingly cautious, and manufacturers’ and 
commission houses find that their custom- 
ers buy from hand to mouth. Both job 
bers’ and retailers’ stocks in trade are kept 
low, payments are well up, and a disposi 
tion to ‘‘ go slow” marks every depart- 
ment of distribution. This disposition is 
the foreruoner of recuperation. Trade is 
ready to take hold on good evidence of 
better times, but the evidence must be un- 
mistakable. Usually, under these con- 
ditions, as in 1879, Wall Street furnishes 
the first stimulus to a movement, and 
there are now a good many who are keep- 
ing a keen lookout on this center of finan- 
cial operations for symptoms of a new de- 
parture. It often takes tone from the 
muvement of some one or more prominent 
man, but more naturally and more genu- 
inely such symptoms find their early ex- 
pression in securities of fair standing. The 
markets for bonds and for unquestioned 
dividend-paying shares in such cases are 
absorbed gradually, and suddenly spring 
into prominence and activity from an un- 
usual movement by investors. It is fre- 
quent that a great revival of activity and 
demand grows unnoticed up to a certain 
point, and then becomes public and per- 
sistent. This growth, it is thought 
by some, has been evident for some time, 
and a more general demand recently for 
good bonds especially has developed the 
fact that the bonds are not in the mar- 


parties interested in the course of business 
events to keep elose watch of these first 
evidences of increasing confidence. 

Foreign exchange is dull and weaker, 
owing to a reduction in the discount 
rate at Bank of England to two per 
cent. Money, however, in open market 
in London is only one per cent. on call, 
thus corresponding with our own call 
rate, and furnishing no inducement for 
transferring funds to the London market. 
The probability of any considerable 
transfer of gold from here abroad, there- 
fore, is very remote for the rest of the 
year, though possibly it may occur to an 
unimportant degree in June or July. It 
will not take place from a commercial 
point, if at all, but from solicitude re- 
specting our currency as affected by sil- 
ver coinage. We are glad to see, respect- 
ing the latter, that a healthy public senti- 
ment is growing in the South, from which 
locality silver coinage gets its principal 
support, and that we shall find, on the 
meeting of Congress, that this new senti- 
ment will be expressed in the change of 
votes on the question of repealing the 
present coinage law. 

Railways west of Chicago continue to 
earn up to the full measure of last years’ 
earnings, so that now the new combina 
tions and arrangements have been made 
by the various organizations, West and 
North and Southwest, with an advance in 
rates for freights, we may confidently 
look for a marked improvment in earn- 
ings from June 1st. The markets con- 
tinue dull and firm. The bank statement 
is as follows : 


Loans, decrease ............... $16,502,600 
Specie, increase cesdevcccss GRECO 
Lega! tenders, increase........ 12,509,310 
Deposits, increase ....... ..... 73,122,690 
Reserve, increase............ .. 956,850 





A.S. HATCH & 60, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 


All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and soldon commission atthe New York Stock 
Exchange or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on mar 
cin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
vrices NET. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


PRR CENT, INTERES? 


* FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance witn lands and valu 
ver 1,200 loans in force. NEVER HAVE 
HAD TOF FORECLOSE A RED RIVER VAL. 

ya MORTGAGE, and have NEVER LO 

DOLLAR of pri ne( pal or interest on eaten 
<a here. interest coll ected and sent to you free 
of cost, Ly. year. These loans are Met enfe, and 
day nearly three am known 

‘Imes as much as U. §. BONDS. and recom- 
mended by leading business men and clergymen, 
castand West—men for whom I have wy making 
chese investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 

t?- REFERENCES. 3. 
tev. WM. L. cftsi ms D.D., Hartford, ‘onn 
ad. E. GATES, Ph.D., a 2. President Rutgers Col- 
bene runsw ick, N. J. 
VM. Ss aoe Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 


feneseo, 
ion. E. Ss ot LiF »Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JO . RAY, Lake City, Minn 
DR. Jou ad BUCKLY N “Mystic bridg e, Conn. 
mporters’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
*irst National Bank, St. Paul, Minn 
the “ Congregationalist, ” Rost ton ; “N.Y. Observer. 


All are pleased with my investments Cir- 
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cular, with full information, nt letters 
from old customers, and a New M f Dakota, 

gent free on application. Mention | this papers, Ad- 
ress 
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Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


ket at the old prices. We recommend | THE LINE SELE ECTED BY THE U.S. GOV'T 


RY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.&0.R.R. 


It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects in Union Depots with through trains from 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
and all Eastern points. It is the B mmsee line tc 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six yon pistes of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
=~ branch lines to all their nena cities and 
owns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
~~ and Cedar Ra ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Qmaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver, 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 
particular, and at all important points Interlocking 
Switches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or aie 
T. J. POTTER 1817 V.P. & Gen. MGR., CHicacc 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHICAGO. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., CrHicaao. 


KTTGHEN = FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 


CHINA, AND GLASS. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE... 


NOS. 1.3388 AND 1,840 BROADWAY. 


A PRIZ Sendsix cents for postage,and receive 

free, acostly box of goods whicb wili 
help you to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. All, of either sex, succeed from 
first hour. The bi road to fortune opens before 
the workers, absolutely sure. Atonce address, TRUE 
* ugusta, Maine. 
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I'GOMBER'S PATENT 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 

Vest and Drawers 
separate or in on 
Scarlet and white all- 
m wool. Heavy andi iicht 














EQUIPOISE. 


' merino. Samples of 
*. } * r] ‘, material sent on appli- 
ut DY, Mi cation. Union U inde r- 
i rments—Vest and 
Jrawers in one te tn 

ise, Emancipati: 
ress Reform and 


Comfort Waists. Cord- 
ae ed Waists a specialty. 
Al Shoulder Brace and 
Corset — d. Ob- la ke 
stetric Bandages, Shoulder Stoc 
rs 2. my ing Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, 
etc. NEW ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


6 RAST 1 MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
d TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ee a RELIEF 


Having elasti 
side Sections! 
=| adapts itself 
fto the varlous 
ositions of the 
ody in stooping, 
sitting & reclin- 
ing. It affords’ 
great relief and 
comfort to the 
many who find 
poscnaee | Corsets 

pressive. The 
\ “TRicoRA® stays 
\\\\used for boning 
}: \\|||) are unequaled for 

J aura bility & com- 


Price $1.00 S I) fortable ‘support, 
& A ns absolutely 


Ask for it —— 


eae : 
The most Durable, Com for ‘tat a. and } | 
























Healthful Corset ever sold for tts price. 
Every pair warranted to 
givo satisfaction or money returned. 


J. G@. FITZPATRICK & al com 
71 Leonard Street, NE 





Please mention this pap oo naa 


| 
THE | 


PHCENTX ° 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








January Ist, 1885, 
CASH CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for unadjusted naan 7,608 78 
Reserve for reinsurance, - 1,286,661 94 
NET SURPLUS, ee «ee > « 772,587 19 


TOTAL ASSETS, @ 4,316,957 91 
B. KELLOGG, President. hatin 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 
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4 at 'THON WL. Douglas’ &3 hoe is the 
original and only Glove Kid Top, Sewed Shoe, adver 
tised to the consumer. Beware of imitations that 
do not contain Glove Kid Tops). W L. Deuglas’ 
3 Shoe is no imitation of any other ®3 shoe, 
ee that my name and warranty are stamped on 
bottom of each shoe. 











Gentlemen, ask your 
lealer for these shoes, 
: and you will get a pair 
to any $5 or $6 


in the country. 
They have won a repu 
tation for style, dura- 


vy, and ease, beyond 
ny shoes for ‘price in 

ustom 
. Sewed, Tannery. 
3 Glove Kid 
Tops, Oak Leather bottoms, Stitched with Silk, 
button-holes worked with same, best of material, 
perfectly finished. Every pair guaranteed. No 
other $3 shoe pretends to claim above qualities 
Made in Congress, Button, and Lace, broad and nar- 









row toes. hey are within the reach of e very body. 
If your dealer cannot fit you, measure foot as above 
state size usually worn and style desired, and upon 
rece apt of $31 willsend youa pair by mail, posmge 

paid, or by express C. 0. D. at your expense. er 
these induc ements to introduce my $3 shoes through 
out the country, _ For any further information, ad- 
dress W. L. DOUGLAS, jrnsimncnanitin Mass. 








BOOTS AND. SHOES 


Iam now manufactur 


ing my Patent Boots and Shoes on a large scale with new and improved machinery, 
and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach of all, Rich 


and Poor. 


I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measure- 


ment for men, women, and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be 


made. 


and wil restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and comfort. 


They will fit beautifully, will never warp, distort, or injure the tenderest foot, 


I make no shoddy 


goods, and my highest-class boots and shoes are unsurpassed, either in material or 
workmanship, by any goods in any country, and my lowest-class goods are superior 


in every respect to all others at the same price. 


Those who desire perfect boots and 


shoes should send for my free iJlustrated pamphlets, which wiil give pricelist and all 


information that is required. 


JOEL M’COMBER, 


Inventor and Manufact- 


urer of M’Comser’s Patent Boots and Shoes, "and M’Comber’s 
Patent Lasts, 52 East 10th Street, five doors west of ’Stewart's Store, NewY ole 
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THE 
Pustisuer’s Desk. 





New York, Taurspay, JUNE 4, 1885. 





THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 


With the May number “‘ The Pulpit of 
To-Day’’ will appear in an entirely new 


dress, and enlarged, so that at least two 
more sections (expository and children’s 
service) can be added; and the subscrip- 
tion price will be increased to $1.50 per 
year. Bya special arrangement with the 
proprietor, we areenabled to offer to our 
subscribers The Christian Union and 
‘The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ both papers 
together, to one address, one year, for 
the sum of $4. All unexpired subscrip- 
tions will be filled at the old rates. 


We have received from Messr:. J. and R. 
Lamb, church furnishers, 59 Carmine Street, 
this city, four handbooks, or, more properly 
speaking, illustrated catalogues, of goods 
manufactured by them. The illustrations are 
remarkably well executed, and are faithful 
representations of their different articles of 
church furniture, which are unexcelled for 
beauty of design and excellence of workman- 
ship. The Messrs. Lamo will be pleased to 
send the catalogues free to any one requesting 
the same. 

Your system is now more susceptible to the 


benefits of a reliable medicine than at any other 
season. Take Hood's Sarsaparilia. 





HOW ANIMALS TALK. 

From an interesting article in the St. 
Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat,’’ on the subject 
of ‘Animal Language,” we make a few 
extracts : 

“If you talk with the creatures in your 
back yard, they soon get not only to 
understand your general meaning, but to 
reply with moditications of sound that are 
meant for you in particular. One or two 
hens in a flock will show particular apti- 
tude in telling you what they think. 
Some horses have, or can have, an octave 
of sounds, and express very nice grada- 
tions of dislike and pleasure, even up to 
defined laughter. Other animals laugh, 
notably birds, with articulate sounds 
Some years since I owned a horse, with 
which I undertook to drive to a neighbor- 
ing town over the hills in winter. A spot 
of hidden ice suddenly tripped her, and 
for a time it was impossible for her to get 
up. But by efforts that entirely exhausted 
me I finally got her on foot again. She 
never forgot it. My approach to the 
stable was invariably welcomed by cordial! 
neighs, and that not sufficing, she would 
put her head affectionately on my shoulder 
or undermy arm. On another occasion a 
pet Morgan ca led me, while I was en- 
gaged filty rods from the barn, with loud 
and persistent calls that I instantly under- 
stood meant trouble. Going hastily to 
the stables, I found the cows had broken 
down a door and were capable of doing 
mischief. As soon as I approached, the 
horse gave a satisfied whinny, followed 
by a long sigh of relief, and went to eating 
quietly. 

“But for real vocalization the fowls 
surpass both animals and birds. I have 
had one rooster that had a remarkable 
power of laughing. No one could possibly 
hear him without doing as he would when 
Gough laughs—laugh with him. Now,a 
dog has a diffused laugh all over, but 
especially concentrates a chuckle in his 
tail. The dog's tailis the most cultured 
tailamong animals. It not only laughs, 
but it talks. The tail of a cow has no 
more sense than an ox-gad, and a horse’s 
tail is not much wiser. They even lash 
flies in a loose way that shows they don’t 
know, except ina general way, where the 
fly is. It was necessary that men should 
lose such a brainless appendage. As the 
brain increases the tail decreases, and 
laughing and talking go over to the brain. 

“ In studying animal language we must 
study not only their power of adaptsbil- 
ity to us, but our power of adaptation to 
them. That is, having ourselves evolved 
our language from the sign and emotional 
stage, there still is in us a capacity for 





going back to those creatures that have 
not yet come up to an intelligent language ; 
we can put forth an effort to meet them 
half way. Professor Bartholomew, with 
his trained horses, talks with them in 
equine language. It needs todrop words 
and throw expression intoterms. In that 
way and for that reason singing brings 
us nearer to the most of our friends than 
articulation. Yet if we constantly talk 
to animals as if they understood us, we 
shall find ourselves involuntarily modify- 
ing our sounds, and shall be surprised to 
find how much they evidently compre- 
hend our meaning. 

“The relations which we assume to 
animals rapidly modifies their articula- 
tion. It is not the parrot only that learns 
to talk from human intercourse, but al) 
animals and birds as well. You have 
only to test this in your own yard or on 
your farm. I have a horse that, when 
purchased, knew human beings from some 
unpleasant side, and was accustomed to 
put on terrible pretenses of devouring 
stall boys. They had probably deserved 
to be eaten. She never vocalized excep! 
a snort of anger, and declined any famil- 
iarity. She is now capable of expressing 
herself in a way that would satisfy Dean 
Swift. There is a consciousness in every 
motion that she is conversing with me ; 
and she has quite a vocal range of affec- 
tion and inquiry.” 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


The writer of a recent book about 
horses relates an incident that happened 
to him in Mexico, which illustrates very 
well the way in which animals associate 
certain ideas with certuin concrete objects : 

‘One of my friends had a horse ex- 
tremely gentle, and of such an easy, 
agreeable gait that he took the greatest 
care of him, and held him at agreat price. 
A well-fed, big, and lusty friar was 6 
friend to our neighbor—one who liked the 
good things of this world as well as he 
liked to ride out to the small towns bor- 
dering upon the City of Mexico and take 
a dinner with the bonny lasses and coun- 
trymen inhabiting those villages. He used 
to ask my friend to loan him his horse to 
take these excursions just around the capi- 
tal, and, as his requests were granted witb 
so good a grace, he, in a short time, went 
so far as to ask the loan of this favorite 
animal to go to Cuernavaca, a distance of 
eighteen leagues. As this happened 
pretty often, my friend complained to me 
one day of the indiscretion of the friar. 
I asked him if he could procure me a 
friar's dress for a few days, and leave his 
horse with me for the same time. He did 
so. I dressed myself in the friar's dress, 
and went in where the horse was. I took 
a good whip in my hand and made him 
do penance for no other sin than that of 
too much gentleness. Going out,I took 
off my friar's dress, and went in again in 
my own dress and handled him gently. ] 
repeated the operation a few days, at the 
end of which I took the horse back to his 
master and told him he might lend him to 
the friar whenever he pleased. A day or 
two after he came to my store. ‘ Your 
remedy,’ said he, ‘has had a marvelous 
effect. Our monk has just left my house, 
perfectly persuaded that my horse is pos- 
sessed with the devil. For when the holy 
personage came up to take him by the 
bridle to get on him, he was so frightened, 
and wheeled around so quick, and flew 
away from him with so much terror, that 
one would have said that he took him for 
the destroying angel.’ The friar crossed 
himself many times, hurried away in all 
haste to the convent to sprinkle himself 
with holy water, and never asked my 
friend for his horse again. In this case 
the horse remembered the dress, not the 
features, of the individual who used the 
whip on him.” 


PILGRIMS’ PRIVATIONS. 


Says the ‘English Illustrated Maga- 
zine:” ‘‘ The following elaborate pro- 
visions, which the pilgrim was advised to 
make for his own comfort, by the way, 














over and above the patron’s stipulated 
provender, give the last shock to the 
common fancy that the pilgrims made it 
a point of duty to covet hardships, eating 
sparingly of the coarsest food, drinking 
nothing but watcr, traveling in rags, and 
perhaps with peas in their shoes: ‘ Also 
ye must ordeyne for yourself and your 
felowe, yf ye have any, three barrelles 
eche of a quart, whiche quart holdyth X 
galons. Twe of thyse barels sholde serve 
for wyne and the thyrde for water. In 
the one barrell take red wyne and kepe 
that ever in store and tame [broach] it 
not yf ye may tyll ye come homeward 
agayne without syknesse, agaynst it or 
any other special nede. For yeshall fynde 
this a special note, and yf ye had the 
flyxe. For yf ye wolde gyve XX dukats 
for a barrell ye shall none have after that 
ye passe moche Venyse. And the other 
barrell shall serve when ye have spent out 
your drynkynge wyne to fylie agen at the 
haven where ye shall come nexte unto.’ 
These three barrels, one kept in reserve 
and an odd one always ready to be filled 
with wine wherever the vessel touched, 
were quite a central feature in the pil- 
grim’s outfit as conceived by the genial 
original fellow of Eton. He was to have 
a chest made as broad as the barrels were 
long, that the barrels might be put into 
it. ‘And in the one ende ye need locke 
and key and a lityll door. And lay the 
barel that ye woll tame [broach] fiyrste at 
the same ende. For yf ye shipmen or 
other pylgrymes may comen therto they 
woll tame and drynke of it, and also 
stele your water, which ye wolde not 
mysse Ofte tymes for yourwyne.’ Bread, 
cheese, spices, etc., were to be stored in 
the same convenient chest. ‘Also ye 
must ordeyne you biscuite to have wyth 
you. For though ye shall be at table 
with the patron, yet notwithstandyng ye 
shall full ofte tymes have nede of your 
own vytaylles. As brede, cheese, eggs, 
wyne, and other to make your collacion. 
For some tyme ye shall have feble brede 
and feble wyne and stinkynge water, so 
that many tymes ye woll be right fayne 
to ete of your owne.’” 





Axsout SNEEzING.—The Hungarians 
have always had a curious custom of say- 
ing, ‘‘God bless you,” to a person who 
sneezes. One night a Hungarian family 
in New York, four men, two women, and 
a four-year-old child, were sitting at sup- 
per, when the child began to sneeze. 
Immediately all the knives and forks were 
held in mid-air, all eyes were turned 
towards the sneezer, and all tongues 
poured forth a torrent of blessings. The 
child sneezed five times, and five times did 
her companions implore the Almighty to 
bless her. Then she folded her hands in 
her lap, and said earnestly to each one, 
“TI thank you, mother; I thank you, 
aunt ; I thank you, Louis; I thank you, 
Geysa ; I thank you, Paul; I thank you, 
Stofano.” They, in return, smiled and 
nodded, piled her plate with extra dainties, 
and cautioned her never to forget to ask 
God’s blessing on one who sneezed, and 
tothank those who asked his blessing on 
herself. Should she fail to do so, it was 
intimated that death by choking might be 
the result of such ingratitude. 

A writer in a juvenile magazine recently 
gathered a number of dictionary words as 
defined by certain small people, of which 
the following seem to be genuine : Dust— 
Mud with juice squeezed out. Fan—A 
thing to brush warm off with. Ice— 
Water that stayed out in the cold and 
went to sleep. Monkey—A small boy 
with a tall. Pig—A hog's little boy. 
Salt—What makes your potatoes taste bad 
when you do not put it on. Snoring— 
Letting off sleep. Wakefuluess—Eyes all 
the time coming unbuttoned. 








DIED. 

HOWE,—In Newburyport, Mass., May 18, at 
the residence of her daughter, Harriet Nason, 
widow of the late Rev. James Howe, formerly 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Pep 
perell, Mass, 


Scrofula 


Lurks in the blood of nearly every one, in many 
cases inherited. Its severest form is that of running 
sores on the arms, legs, or feet. Bunches in the 
glands of the neck, pimples, cancerous growths, 
swollen joints, and thickening of the upper Lip are 
other symptoms. Hood's Sarsaparilia has had won. 
derful success in curing scrofula. It thoroughly 
eradicates the humor from the blood, and gives it 
new vitality and richness. 

Albert Estes, 28 East Pine Street, Lowell, Maas., 
had been troubled with scrofulous humor from boy 
hood, and in the summer of 1884 had a large running 
sore on his leg. On taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
sore gradually disappeared, and he has had no Iindi- 
cation of the humor since. 

Swellings in the Neck 


Joseph Dunpby, 214 Central Street, Lowell, Mass, 
had swellings and lumps on his neck and face, 
which vsrious pastes, olntments, and medicines 
failed to stop. A shopmate, whose wife had been 
cured of a sore on her arm by Hood’s Sarsa 
recommended the medicine, and he bought a bottle. 
In three days there was a change in the eruptions, 
and five bottles effected a complete cure, leaving 
the skin smooth and fair. 

Mrs. Wm. McDonald, Wooster, Ohio, for eighteen 
months suffered with scrofulous swelling of the 
glands in the neck. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave im- 
mediate relief, the swellings beicg largely reduced. 
She thinks there is nothing equal to it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CU., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


_!00 Doses One Dollar 
RECOMMENDED BY DRUGGISTS. 


TARRANT’S 
Effervescent Seltzer 


REMOVES ALL THE BAD 
EFFECTS PRODUCED 
BY OVER INDUL- 







GENCK IN RICH y ’ 
FOUDS, = —— 
REGULATES THE BoW-| SWANS 
a CA. A 
N 


INVALUABLE IN DYS- 
PEPSIA. 


HAVERBSILL, Mass., June 17, 1884. 

Messrs. TARRANT & Co.—Gentlemen: It gives me 
great pleasure to state that I have sold yours ELT. 
ER AP® KIENT since 1850. There is p> prepara- 
tion I sell to my customers tbat gives such universal 
satisfaction, or any whica | feel such confidence in 
recommending as yours. With highest esteem. 
Very truly yours, C. B, EMERSON, 


Remington Standard Type-Writer 








Probably no machine ever invented has done 
so much to FACILITATE THE DISPATCH 
OF OFFICE WORK (thus saving the valu- 
able time of the business man), and to 
LIGHTEN THE LABORS OF LIT- 
ERARY MEN in preparing their manuscript, 
as the Remington Type- Writer. 

Owing to its GREAT SPEED, it does net 
retard the flow of thought as does the pen; and 
body and brain are relieved from the drudgery of 
pen writing. 

The INCOMPARABLE REMINGTON 
TYPE-WRITER has lately been STILL 
FURTHER IMPROVED, Buy it, with the 
privilege of returning it if not absolutely satis- 
factory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ANDREWS’ 
PARLOR FOLDINC BEDS. 


pe), Patent Improved. 
eek 86S) styles. $25up. The only betes: 
my TIES Folding Bed. Elegant and co 


able, saving reom rent. Well venti- 
emg lated; on casters. Call and 














-—— A. i. Andrews & Co., 
19 Bond Street, near Broadway, New York. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 

CHURCH FURNITURE, 

Pulpits, Oommunion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB; 
} 59 Carmine St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FULL’ 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


aT 
ORS comane & Oo., Baitimore, M4. 

























CHURCH ®=¢ LODGE FURNITURE. Send 
for Catalogue. 6, C. Small & Co,: 
Manufacturers, 78 Portland St., Boston, Mass, 





¥ 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA TOWN AND 
COUNTRY CLUB. 


A Newburg correspondent of the New 
York ‘ Tribune” writes: ‘‘ There has 
been some speculation among well-in- 
formed farmers of Orange County as to 
the future of Houghton Farm, the prop- 
erty of Mr. Lawson Valentine, the origi- 
nator of the Valentine Varnish Company, 
and one of the most public-spirited gentle- 
men who has ever tettled in this county. 
Several years ago Mr. Valentine pur- 
chased 1,000 acres of land about nine 
miles from this town, and seven miles 
east of the West Point Military Academy, 
where he proceeded to establish, not only 
a charming home for himself and family 
in the summer menths, but an experi- 
mental farm, which should be carried on 
upon a scale then unknown in this coun- 
try. To effect this purpose he spared no 
expense ; buildings were erected—thirty 
in number—adapted to every department 
of farm work or experiment ; the arable 
land was put into the highest state of cul- 
tivation possible ; improved stock of every 
kind was purchased, and the skill of the 
landscape gardener was invoked to make 
the most of the forest and mountain-side. 
The management was placed in the hands 
of Major Henry E. Alvord, a well-known 
authority on agricultural subjects, who 
has four assistants, all thoroughly educat- 
ed men. 

‘“‘About the time that Mr. Valentine 
began his operations here, he had in con- 
templation the starting of an agricultural 
paper, through which he could give to 
the public the results of his experiments 
at Hought:n Farm; and it is said that 
the project even went so far as the prepa- 
ration of the initial or specimen number ; 
but, for some reason, he changed his mind 
at the last moment, and purchased an in- 
terest in an agricultural publication 
already established, which became, to 
some extent, the means of communication 
between Houghton Farm and the general 
public. 

‘“‘Through the lavish expenditure of 
money, guided in its course by skillful 
hands, the tract of land for which Mr. 
Valentine paid less than $40 per acre has 
become one of the great show places of 
the country, particularly as intelligent 
visitors are always welcome, and are 
afforded ample opportunity to study 
all the departments of farm work. Mr. 
Valentine bas kept the place up not 
more for his own personal gratifica- 
tion than as a pubiic educator in agri- 
cultural and horticultural matters. To 
the farmers of Orange County the wealthy 
proprietor has been especially kind, and 
days have been set apart from time to 
time when they have been especially in- 
vited to visit the farm, and, after inspect- 
ing it thoroughly, listen to lectures on 
farm topics by the several department 
managers. On such occasions abundant 
dinners have been provided by the host, 
and entertainment and education have 
gone pleasantly hand in hand. Other 
days have been set aside for children, 
especially in the fruit season ; and pleasant 
conversational lectures have been da- 
dressed to them for the purpose of 
interesting them in the cultivation of the 
soil. Thus the people of Orange County 
have come to look upon Houghton Farm 
asa sort of public property, and feel a 
real concern in all that pertains to it. 

“It is known that within the last year 
Mr. Valentine, in order to extend the 
educational influence of his farm more 
widely, has connected it with the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
which has this year formed a new branch 
called the Chautauqua Town and Coun- 
try Club, the headquarters of which 
are at Houghton Farm, with Charles 
Barnard, the well-known author, as its 
superintendent of instruction, This new 
branch, like the other Chautauqua depart- 
ments, will conduct its educational work 
chiefly by correspondence and by circu- 
lars, prescribing 8 uniform course of read- 
ing and‘of garden and farm work for 





each period in the year. The course 
of reading will be prepared in the 
Houghton Farm library, and all the 
work laid out in the Chautauqua Town 
and Country Club programme of , work 
will be actually performed on ,the farm. 
There will be a question-box or bureau 
of information on the farm,; and , any 
question asked by a member of the Club 
will be answered by the person having 
charge of the department to which the 
question relates. In the announcement 
by the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle of the formation of this new 
bianch, it is stated that the club ‘has its 
own farm, gardens, greenhouses, dairy, 
experiment field and orchard, meteorolog- 
ical station, and farm headquarters,’ and 
that ‘all members of the Club will be wel- 
come to visit Houghton Farm at any time, 
and can there sce more or less of the 
Chautauqua Town and Country Club 
work actually going on.’ 

“This in itself indicates nothing more, 
necessarily, than that Mr. Valentine has 
brought the work in which he is enthusi- 
astically interested into such relations with 
& popular organization as best to effect the 
purpose which he has long had in view ; 
but there have been reports for a few 
weeks past that he proposes to do more 
than this, or rather to so arrange matters 
that Houghton Farm shall be used for 
public instruction in agriculture forever. 
It is said that the farm, or a considerable 
part of it, is to be placed in the hands of 
trustees, to be devoted to the interests of, 
and to be actual headquarters of, the 
Chautauqua Town and Country Club. It 
is said that the necessary papers have 
been nearly prepared, and the trustees 
selected, and that only the sickness of Mr. 
Valentine, who has been confined to his 
room for a week past, has prevented the 
completion of all the details necessary to 
the legal transfer of the paey.” 


A BIT OF TRAVEL. 


I wonder if you ever saw a genuine 
German schlaf zimmer or bedroom. I can 
not describe one well, but ‘‘I can have a 
crack at it,” as Hunt, the artist, used to 
say. 

In the first place, the threshold is raised 
about four inches, so, in entering the 
room, one is in danger of getting a fall. 
The floor runs slightly down-hill, and the 
furniture consequently seems marching 
all one way. On the walls are framed 
artificial wreaths—memorials of funerals 
of years gone by. 

In one corner is the stove, but you 
would never imagine it to be one, looking 
like a great family monument, painted 
black and as high as the door. The case- 
ment window opens directly on to the 
beds ; for there are always two beds ina 
room for two persons. They are narrow, 
and have three or four mattresses each, 
which raise them to a frowning height. 
The pillows are immense, two for each 
bed, and there is also a triangular sort of 
bolster, which forces the occupant to sleep 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, 

On top of the bed is the grandest 
institution of this country—the ‘‘ plumo,” 
dear to the German’s heart—a feather bed, 
in a red or blue bag! So, when one 
sleeps, his extremities are in the torrid zone 
of feathers, his heart and lungs in the 
temperate zone of blankets, and his head 
in the arctic circle of draughts from the 
window. 

During the night the sleeper becomes 
aware that something is the matter. He 
wakes in terror, and finds the ‘‘ plumo” 
is gone. It generally falls off about five 
times before daylight. The getting upto 
rearrange the thing isa pleasant diversion, 
even in these cool autumn nights, and in 
the winter must be quite exhilarating. 

I think I much prefer the patent book- 
case bedsteads in America, which have 
all the clothes built in; but I once heard 
of a woman who closed up that kind of 
a bed while ber husband was in it, and he 
was lost for half a day. Perhaps Ger- 
man ways are safest |—[American Re- 
former. 


A Bank 


may fail, and yet, by wise management, 
regain its credit. 


a failing constitution may be restored. 


Failure 


to get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
So, also, if wise counsels volves, in case of sickness, not only a 
are followed, the strength and vigor of waste 
John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass.., 
Many cases like the following could be | says: 


of money, but useless suffering. 


* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 


cited: Frank Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, | boils, sores, and itches, which no other 


Mass., says, that on account of impure| remedy could remove. 
other 
After taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely for | ceived no benefit from them.” 
month, his health was restored, and his | H. Mulvin, 1 


blood, his whole constitution was shaken. 


original vigor regained. 


Speculation 


I tried several 
‘sarsaparillas,’ but re- 
William 
Boston, 


so-called 


22 Northampton st., 


Mass., writes that 


The Cause 


as to what will cure Dyspepsia, vanishes | of all his sufferings, “‘enough to kill a 
before the light of such evidence as that | dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 


furnished by O. T. 
who says: 
from Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meal, 


Adams, Spencer, O., 





using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. 


and liver to properly perform their func- 
‘For years I suffered acutely | tions. 


He was permanently cured by) 
George 


until within the last few months, with-| Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
out enduring the most distressing pains of | | cured of liver and bilious troubles by 


Indigestion. 
my life. My appetite and digestion are 
good, and I feel like anew man.” ‘“ Two 
bottles of 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved | the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Warren 


Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 
New York city, writes: 
| ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


“T have person- 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” writes | for 


Evan Jones, Nelson, N. Y. 
Beach, Glover, Vt., writes: 


Mrs. A. M. 





Rheumatism, with entire success. 


There is no medicine in the world equal to 
‘*A humor | it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 


of the blood debilitated me, and caused | effects of high living, and all the various 
very troublesome scrofulous bunches on | forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 


my neck. Less than one bottle of Ayer’s 


; man, Bronson, Fla., writes: 


“T suffered 


Sarsaparilla has restored my appetite and | for months from debility, and pains in the 


strength. 
swellings. I am contident they will be | 
entirely removed by continued use of the 
Sarsaparilla.” Irving Edwards, 





It has also greatly lessened the | lower part of my chest. 


Three bottles of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
of me. 
Ithaca, | Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “I 


I am entirely cured.” Doctor T. 


N. Y., was afflicted, from boyhood, with | have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 


seretelons sore throat. 


Never 


since been troubled with the disease. 


Four bottles of | practice for a number of years, and find 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured him, and he has | its action admirable.” 


It never 


Fails 


| to vitalize the blood and expel impurities. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for 85. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The ‘Standard’ Galvanized Wire Nettings. 


For Poultry Runs, Fish Ponds, Avisries, 
a od 





TRADE MARK, 
Garden Fencing, Vine Training, Lawn 
Fencing. 


** Sueceas” Hatcher. Thesimplestand best 
in the market. How toraise Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, 
Dogs, &c., and make it profitable. Designs of P. oar 
try Houses. Dog Kennels, &c, Poultry and Dog Fi 
tures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden and 
Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 8 pp., containing above information 
and much more, sent on rece “9 he 15 cts. Address 

BROC KNER & EVANS. 
Mfrs, and ns 422 West Street, N. Y. ~ 


ROOSEVELT PORTABLE 


PIPE ORGAN, 


ed after many years 
We have succeeded a yy oare, of staty 


and experiment in —— 
UINE PIPE O watch lp fille the place 
the chureb 


between the best 5 phony Ee 
(pipe) organ. 
Fr: As the various pipes are secured in thatr 
the instrument requires no je a 
once ready for use when un 
It can be sold ata moderase advance above the 
price charged by reliable makers for their better 


class of reed organs, and it is Just what bas long 
Chapels, Lodges, 


been needed for small Churches, 
Sunday Schools and the Parlor. 
HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
Manufacturer of Church Orga .: 
145-147-149 West 1sth St. New Yor York. 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


— Yad different a pnng 
% mA ” others,is cup shape, with Se 
© = Adjusting Ballin cen nter, oom 
SENSIBLE # itse ee ye ofehebody 
—@ TR 
DB Nd i 


while the pall in 
does w vith t e finger. neFie Wiebe preseurd the fer 
Recurely 






-GGLE STON’: 





ress Pat back the ntes- 

day and night, and a radical cure 

certain, Itis semsy, darable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir 
@ulars free. '. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, IL, 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser end 








Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisemen* +». Tha Chtistian Un %ie* 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


Folding Chat Co. -New es -) t. 





A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR “ CHAPPED HANDS.” 


To protect the 
public from 
> counterfeits we 





Tt ts Span Caen can be SAFER or MORE DELIGHTFUL 
for the Toilet or Bath, than a SHAVING SOAP of perfect 
PURITY and MIL DNESS, that this ae cle is so extensively 
used for TOILET purposes. It is s LUXURY with which no 
lover of fine — can AFFORD to Lt. unacquainted. Pat up in 
bye and round cakes ; also, in pound bars. Ask your Drug. 

st for it, or ~ a stam; p for trial sample. Be sure your Barber 
uses it. «’ Genuine Yankee and other Shaving 
Soaps are the ion at | n the world. 










(Reclining.) 
A Priceless Boon to 
a agg 


sie iat: 





OOK AGENTS WANTED for 
ap LAT EoeM ECHOES, or L. “3 ING TRYPTEG hr 
Meart.” Now selling by thousands. 


al “John Bb. Gough. 


The ndest book o, age. Ministers say ‘* Godspe. 
Everyone laughs kof te overit 640 Rak 287 ep 8 ‘iendid 
Engravings. intsedaction by Rev. L AN ABBOTT, 
b. D.. It selis Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, 
ate dD. WORT INGTON & 00O., Hartford, Coun. 





WOTEAR forthe MISSOURI 
TEAM WAS ASHER. 

It will pay any imeMert: man or wom 
seeking profitable employment to waiter 
for lilustrated Circularand terms of ff 
Agency forthis Celebrated Washer. & 
Exclusive territory and sample Washer #@ 
sent on ten daystrial on liberal terms. 


1. G. O'BRIEN, S.W.cor 4th & Market Sts.. Piiladelobla Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED 


R OUR NEW B 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE 


With original prticles, Fe lon froma, Leadine pivines 
of the day. Nearly 0 pages. 20 full- 
page engravings. | - F- territory guaran- 
yo Extra. Ene meemonta, SING qpergetic 
iSz2" ARC i STREET, Philadelphia, Pa- 


é MONTH AND BOARD tors ae ) Toung 
en or mae n each jen & 00 
. ZIEGLER vo. ‘Phila. 















o Visiteth the Pathesless nena 
Widow in their Affliction,” 
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PSEA TESS aS BS ule “te 


IVORY 
SOAP 


O*, Pure. 


|Clean painted wood with it. | | 
| 





| Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent to any one who can not get it of their | | 
| grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to ter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
| mention this paper. 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1885. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Chrrter of the 

Company, submit the folowing Stament of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s’, 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 

CERES EER EE $3,958,039 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1884............... 1,447,756 70 


Total Marine Premiums............. 


$5,405,796 14 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 04 


wosses paid during the 
same period... .......$2,109,919 20 

Returas of Pre- — 
miums and j 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 





"he Company has thefoliowing assets, viz : 
Onited States and State of New 
York Stook, City, Bank and other 


Stocks... $8,776,685 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
ee . 2,005,100 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estim ated at.. 440,000 00 
fremium Notes & Bills Recelvabie. 1,454,959 73 
ER ss o5 nsss sess ceccne 261,544 65 
eee ee eee .. $12,988,289 38 


Six per cent. age on the outstanding cer- 
titieates of profits will be piid to the holders 
thereof, or their o> on and 
after Tuesday, the rd of February next 

The ou tstanding certificates of the e of 1880 
will be y redeemed and paid to *he holders thereof, 
yr their nee opr esentativer. on and Tues 
day, the of Febru next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be prod u at time of payment, and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
ad endin whem oh December, 1884, for whish core 

issued on and after Tuesday, the 
inh of of May next. 





By order of the Board. hy 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. | 
J.D. JON EDMUND W. CORLIES, | 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYN 
W.H.H. L MOORE, ROBERT B MIN é 
JAMES LO CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID Th WILLIAM BRY: 
GORDON wees JOHN ELLI 
AA a JAMES G. ae FOREST, 
WMS CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
wm eros FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
HO. Low, HORAC CE K. THURBER, 
HORACE GRAY. WIL : 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
C. &. HAND GEORGE BLISS, 
JOBN D. HEW: HENRY E. HAWLEY 


EB WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


Protection From Lighting 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM. 


This is the oldest lightning-rod house in the 
United States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a failure to protect. It is now thirty-five years since 
the subscriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
in this business, and all work is done under his 
personal supervision. No rods sold to peddlers. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
64 College Place, New York. 





{ 





| Specialists, and Principals 


‘Sega Gots 


LEADING St HOOLS. 


ist. TRACHER'  Wationae. 


"AMERICAN 
and FOREION, 


Seraeed ter Sentins, Gaeta, ont Satna. | 


3. W. SCHERMERHORN & 
ssomsnas Bono. REITUTR ast sth Be NewTort 





ACKWAKHD AND INVALID BOYS, The un- 

dersigned, an experienced physician and teach 
er, makes the care and instruction of such ors. 
specialty. Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Co 





ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Full course of study. Full corps of teach Go § 
S 


Next year opens September 10, 1885. [ef~) 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
ones ‘ 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Families promptly provided without charge 


with best American or Foreign Teachers. Positions 

secured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade oe 
information of g 

schools mes to parents. School property sold and 


rente: 
RANSOM BRIDGE & CO 
E ASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 


University and Collegiate Courses. 


Instruction is provided for Graduate, Under- 
graduate, and Special Students. The next aca- 
demic year begins October 1, 1885. 

For circulars address, by posta) card, the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Tete Cemosen? In the count 
nine miles from Philadelphia; students board 
Classical, Scientific, and Engineering Courses. For 
ca’ ue and information, address ISAAC SHARP- 
—_ EAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGE P. O., Pa. 





Iss KIERSTED’S BOAKDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board- 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 





OUNT HOLYO E SEMINARY, 
ey, Mass. 


Four years’ oak ‘OF women. 
rman, and Greek. Laboratories, cabine cabinets 


| and observatory. Library of 11,000 vois., 
Board and tut! 175 


gallery. 


Address , Principal. 





OLLEGE, Napoiny B O., offers 


Oberlin 3 both sexes the best educational 
“one pot the eee cost. 


ul; joons; bes 
religious influences ; bm omy studies; 1,314 students 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. ‘IBT. MaRsH, 
Secretary. 





ment. Full corps of first-class instruct- 
rune ete. Add 
pe 0 Fuicty-sixth year 


, OBERLIN Consanvarony oF Music.—Under the Col- 
ore. in “aoe “Stringed. in: 
Piano, n, 
Prof. F. B. Rick, olin Oberlin. 
T LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
aa te peectnat 
Third 


St. vm i INC ADELPHIAL 
at Es PALATIAL COUNTRY 
“EAT. commences Repiember 23. Princi 


8, 
Mary L. Born HaRRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
FRANCES E. Samncre, Sy.ivia J. EASTMAN. 


ddress Ogontz P. On be Montgomery Co., Pa. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
le and successful school for both sexes. 


A high 
| re Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter 
Send for Catalogue. w. H. BANN ISTER. 





Cc soot. OF EXPRESSION Voice thor- 
ughly trained. Full distinct courses for al) 
rofeas! ons. Catalogue a - 8S CURRY, Ph.D. 
Freemaa P lace, Beacon 8t., Bos Mass. 
UMMER HOME "AND SCHOOL FOR 
’ CHILDREN at Riverside, Fairfield Co., 
Conn. Parents or Guardians will here find a re- 
fined and pleasant home and all desirable homeand 
school training in a perfect healthy and well located 
ace. A ddress Mrs. JAMES C. BEECHER. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE Baitinore. 
pn a 


—~+y ~ Terms low.s 
Good rices. Term 
1, 1688. Address bean. 1 ( Park Ave., 


wae GHAN TEAC HERS’ REST, 
Tomkins Cove. 

ROCKLAND ©O., N. Y.,ON HUDSON RIVER, 
Is open for visitors, and intended principally for 
Teachers, at low ratesof board. Others sometimes 
received. 


STAMMERING CURED 
By MR. E. S. JOHNSTON. 


RESULTS PERMANENT. 


paattente, X. E. Cor. 11th and § ng Garden Streets, 
rhitadelp! fa, who perman cured himself in 
FSovember, 1884, was terribly. aMilcted for over thirty 
ease, om and has cured the son of Right Rev. — 
yay Howe, of Reading; E. Conne 
cutie 18th Si ‘m. Oelberman, 15 North 16th 
aeees eZ. J. M. a Adler's 8 coachmen, 1,28 aay ~- 
George Adams, Kansas City, 
ny others who oe years of unav 
professors of 8 . Mr. 
or of the Public , will in- 
te. 








Oe Pe 
¢ the above 


‘RH. MACY & C0. 


| 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


-ZYOTING PARTICULAR ATTEN- 
¥ THIS SEASON TO THE 
Eo = MANUFACTURE OF 


&S(L0R-MADE 
SUITS, 


05 
cos q 8Y EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
v 


@ . A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 

su” AT $1849; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 

PIECE SUIT, SILK-LINED COAT, AT $29.99, AND 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY 

HOUSE AT FROM $19.99 TO $56.49. 

ALL OF THE ABOVE WILL BE PERFECTLY 

FITTED TO EACH CUSTOMER WITH- 

OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST FASHION- 
ABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: $19.99, $24.99, 
$28.49, AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICULARLY 
ELEGANT, 


TO A FEW 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, &C,, &C. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES NOW 
READY. 


R. W. MACY & CO. 


REED & BARTON 


(Established 1824), 


MAKERS OF 


bilver-Plated Table Ware! 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Would call especial attention to their 
patent 


CHINA-LINED ICE-PITCHERS. 


The Linings of our Pitch- 
ers are held in position by 
the Cover, which is secured 
by thumbsscrews and is 
easily removed and_ re- 
placed, thus facilitating the 
cleansing of both pitcher 
and lining. The lining is of 
the finest stone china, and 
has no equal for preserving 
ice and keeping water pure. 


SALESROOMS, 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


“A Furnished Cottage to rent for the sum- 
mer, pleasantly located on Loong Island Sound, 
two and a half hours’ ride from New York. For 
particulars, ete., address F. D. SHzipon, Bran- 

ford, Ct. 





TRE ‘BERKSHIRE HILLS. ary fine Colored 

22x28 inches, showing mountains, lakes. 

“Bey valleys, hamlets, railroads, highways, — 
ints of interest, free to any address. Apply t 

ERKSHIRE LIFE IXSURANCE CO., Pittsfield, M ASB. ; or 
its General Agent, 271 Broadway. New York City. 


ARLOW ‘S$ INDICO ous, 
ts merits as a WASH LLUE have been — tes 


and endorsed by thousands of eee 








3 t to have it on sale. Ask yer 


ER, Prop., 283 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 


Sunol 
[ean ks . 


RICH LACES 
And Made-up Lace Goods. 


A large variety of High-Class Novel- 
ties in Laces by the yard, single pieces, 
Sets, Flouncings, and Wedding Trous- 
seaux. Desirable styles in Trimming 
Laces. Made-up Lace Work in the most 
approved and fashionable shapes, etc. 


Droadovay As 19th ot. 


Snel) 
Consnall (c ks C. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas 


A fine selection of Richly-mounted Nov 
elties in Street and Carriage Parasois, 
Coaching and Sun Umbrellas. Also a 
large variety of Imported and City made 
Rain Umbrellas from the most celebrated 
manufacturers, at the lowest prices for 
First-Class Work and Materials. 





Broadoay Hs rth ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Le Boutilier Bros, 


Broadway and 14th St., New York. 
EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF 
10,000 Yards of 


RICH NOVELTY SILKS, 
$1.65 to $2.00, 


REGULAR PRICE 82.50 TO $3.50. 

These novelty silks are 24 inches wide, and are 
made of the finest silk. This is the largest lot of 
movelty silks in new designs and mw colorings 


ever offered. 
BLACK SILKS. 


24inch Imported Black Gros Grain Silk, 


SETI, 10.20 sitdennstouesvamiensléuhp 89 
24-inch Imported Black Satin Finish Dress 
aa 81.00, 81.15, and 81,25 


Warranted American Black Silks, very best 

make. .@1.00, #1.25, @1.35, and 91.50 
Lyons Poncet Black Silks, celebrated for 

wear and appearance, @ 1.50, @1.75, 


Regular price, $2.00, $2.25, and $2.5). 


Persons desiring samples should send 2-cent 
stamp for postage. 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, 


18 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 











Next door to The Christian Union Office. 
Tllustrated. 
(atalo on 


(OWMBIA:: 
MS BICYCLES THESES 
| S&T RIGYGLES . BOSTON 
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